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Preface 


The International Conference of Applied Psychology on Humanity is the first international 
conference organized by the Faculty of Psychology, University of Muhammadiyah Malang. 
The Ist ICAP on Humanity is a part of the international conference series held by Lembaga 
Pengembangan Publikasi Ilmiah (Institute of Scientific Publication Development) UMM. 

By looking at the rapid growing of technology in the 21st century, many things can be 
done easily with technology. Humans want all things effective and efficient so they tend to 
adapt easily, but new problems arise behind this technological revolution. Technology has a 
big impact on human life, both physically and psychologically. In several studies, this impact 
spreads across all ages, both in the macro- and micro-environment. In the micro-family 
environment, many challenges are faced with the development of technology and informa- 
tion, such as communication problems, fatigue at work, balance in work/school life and 
family life, roles in the family, financial, parenting, and many other problems that are 
increasingly developing for the family looking for a solution. 

Therefore, the conference aims are means for researchers, academia, professionals, and 
stakeholders to share information that can be used as input to solve the current families’ 
mental health issues or problems. It also works as a means for researchers to publish their 
findings and opens up great opportunities to build collaborative networks between national 
and international scientists. 

The conference was held on 27 August 2022 both online and offline from the University of 
Muhammadiyah Malang. We received an overwhelming response with more than 50 sub- 
missions from Indonesia and also overseas. Unfortunately, many papers could not be 
accepted due to the reviewing outcomes and our capacity limits. However, we would like to 
sincerely thank all the presenters for the great enthusiasm, also for the reviewers, editors, 
faculty members, who contributed so impressively to the success of the conference. We hope 
you will find the proceeding beneficial, exciting and encouraging for the future development 
in the related studies. 
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Relationship between sedentary behavior and guality of life among 
youth with disabilities during the COVID-19 pandemic in Malaysia 


Nor Aida Ahmad & Nor Firdous Mohamed" 


Department of Psychology and Counselling, Faculty of Human Development, Sultan Idris Education 
University, Malaysia 


ABSTRACT: Research suggests that physical activity plays an important role to improve 
mental health and guality of life. However, there were limited studies done among youth 
with disabilities, especially during the COVID-19 pandemic in Malaysia. This study aims: (1) 
to determine the status of sedentary behavior, mental health, and quality of life; (2) to 
determine the relationship between sedentary behavior and mental health, (3) to investigate 
the relationship between sedentary behavior and guality of life. A cross-sectional (online 
survey) design comprising youth (N = 113) aged 15 to 35 years (mean age = 27.36) was used 
in this study. The Godin Leisure Time-Exercise Questionnaire (GLTEQ) and the World 
Health Organization Quality of Life-Disability (WHOQOL-DIS) were used. Then, 
Spearman’s rank correlation coefficient was conducted to determine the relationship 
between sedentary behavior and quality of life. Results showed a positive relationship 
between sedentary behavior and quality of life (r (110) = .0214, p<0.05). In conclusion, the 
importance of an active lifestyle among youth with disabilities in Malaysia was presented in 
this study. 


Keywords: Sedentary behavior, mental health, quality of life, youth with disabilities 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Physical activity during a pandemic can be very limited because of the Movement 
Restriction Order (MCO) in Malaysia. The research found that a sedentary lifestyle for a 
long time can increase the problems such as hypertension, obesity, muscle atrophy, postural 
disorder, and inadequate cardiovascular system (Cetin et al. 2019). Without adequate phy- 
sical activity at home and stress caused by the lockdown, people will have a higher risk of 
developing anxiety and depression. 

Indeed, several studies have already raised concerns about the impact of COVID-19 on 
the health and well-being of people with a disability as well as access to resources and 
funding (Kwok 2020; Smith & Judd 2020). The current study needs to be done because there 
are more than 80% of adolescents insufficiently physically active globally (World Health 
Organization 2018). 

Furthermore, a study found that youth with disabilities are not achieving the target 
recommended amount of daily physical activity for youth and they are significantly less 
active and obese compared to their non-disabled peers (Rimmer & Rowland 2008). 
Moreover, COVID-19-related restrictions likely exacerbate the current public health pro- 
blems of low levels of physical activity and high prevalence of sedentary behaviors in chil- 
dren and adolescents in all communities—disabled or non-disabled youth (King et al. 2020). 
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Despite the impact, as reported by those with a disability, it is currently limited, especially 
in the Malaysian local context. This study aims to help us to understand the importance of 
being active and the effect of sedentary behavior on mental health and guality of life among 
youth with disabilities by doing a survey using the Godin Leisure-Time Exercise 
Questionnaire (GLTEQ) developed by Godin in 1985 and World Health Organization 
Quality of Life Disabilities (WHOQOL-DIS) developed by Power and Green in 2010. 


1.1 Research questions 


1. What is the status of sedentary behavior, and quality of life among youth with disabilities 
during the pandemic COVID-19 restrictions? 

2. What is the relationship between sedentary behavior and quality of life among youth with 
disabilities during the pandemic COVID-19 restrictions? 


1.2 Research objectives 


1. To determine the status of sedentary behavior, and quality of life of youth with dis- 
abilities during the pandemic COVID-19 restrictions. 

2. To seek the relationship between sedentary behavior and quality of life among youth with 
disabilities during the pandemic COVID-19 restrictions. 


2 METHOD 


21 Research design 


This study consists of a quantitative cross-sectional online survey design. The cross-sectional 
design is a study to collect data from the intended population at one specific period. The 
study based on this design can help us to understand the characteristics and allow us to 
compare certain variables in a population (Olsen & St George 2004). 


2.2 Sample 


For this quantitative cross-sectional online survey design study, the criteria of the partici- 
pants consist of youth with disabilities aged 15 to 35 years with a fairly distribution of male 
and female participants. The inclusion criteria were youth with disabilities having their 
gadget (handphones, tablets) and independence. Independence here is defined as a youth 
who can use a smartphone and understand the questions because we want to make sure that 
respondents can answer the question without help and influence from others. The exclusion 
criteria included the following: youth with disabilities who were younger than 15 years, 
cognitive impairment, being pregnant, and not providing informed consent. This is because 
people in this category were not suitable to answer the questions related to our research. The 
purposive sampling technique was used to recruit participants who were most accessible to 
the researcher in this study. 


2.3 Procedure 


An anonymous online survey (google form) was assembled by a steering group of multi- 
disciplinary co-researchers and reviewed by health service providers and parents of children 
with disabilities. On February 1, 2022, the online survey was opened for two months, and it 
closed on March 30, 2022. The link to the online survey was disseminated through health 
service providers, associations, and charities throughout Malaysia, as well as through social 


networks such as Facebook, WhatsApp, and Twitter. The survey included online guestions 
with Likert scales and free-text answers. These participants were recruited from several 
associations and organizations such as the Department of Social Welfare Malaysia, the 
Society of Muscular Atrophy Malaysia, the Malaysian Rare Disorders Society, the 
Development Organization for Blind Malaysia, and the Malaysian Deaf Muslim 
Association and Social Security Organization (SOCSO). The participants were stratified 
based on their types of disabilities, namely, hearing and speech impairment, visual impair- 
ment, and physical disability, as well as those with intellectual disabilities (such as learning 
disabilities and dyslexia). The guestionnaire consists of demographic guestions (age, gender, 
disabilities), the GLTEO, and the WHOOOL-DIS. The suggested time spent for them to 
answer the guestionnaire was around 20 minutes. Then, the collected data were analyzed for 
discussion and interpretation. 


Flowchart 
The following flow chart shows the study procedure 


Month 1-2: Ethics Approval Granted (2021-0415-01) and Participants Recruitment 
Month 2-4: Cross-sectional online survey 
Month 5-6: Statistical Analysis and Report Writing 


3 RESULTS 


3.1 Sample’s profile 


For the participants’ gender, it was reported that 61.9% (n = 70) of respondents are male and 
38.1% (n = 43) of respondents are female. There were 4.4% respondents in the age range of 
18 to 20 years, 17.7% respondents in the age range of 21 to 23 years, 21.2% respondents in 
the age range of 24 to 26 years, 21.2% respondents in the age range of 27 to 29 years, 20.4% 
respondents at the age range of 30 to 32 years and 15% of respondents at the age range of 33 
to 35 years. 

For the participants’ types of disability, most of the respondents have a physical disability 
with a total of 85% respondents while there are 2.7% respondents with hearing disability, 
3.5% respondents with a learning disability, 1.8% respondents with multiple disabilities, 
2.7% respondents with a speech disability, and 4.4% of the respondents with visual disability. 


3.2 Descriptive analysis of GLTEQ 


The analysis of the sedentary lifestyles of people with disability was performed by using the 
GLTEQ. Based on Figure 4.1, the results showed that 69.9% (n = 79) respondents were 
having active lifestyles during the pandemic, 9.7% (n = 11) respondents were living moder- 
ately active lifestyles and 20.4% (n = 23) of the respondents were living a sedentary lifestyle 


Table 1. Sample’s Socio-demographic profile (N = 113). 


Variable n Percentage 
Age Mean = 27.36 
Gender Male 70 61.9 

Female 43 38.1 
Types of disability Physical disability 96 85.0 

Visual disability 5 44 

Learning disability 4 3:5 

Hearing disability 3 27 

Speech disability 3 27 

Multiple disabilities 2 1.8 


Notes: N = 113 


during the pandemic. The statistical results showed that more than half of the represented 
sample of youth with disability in Malaysia had an active lifestyle during the COVID-19 
pandemic. 


3.3 Descriptive analysis of world health organization quality of life—disability 
(WHOQOL-DIS) 


Based on the data presented in Table 2, the Total QoL was 14.36 (SD = 2.1), control/ 
autonomy has the highest value mean score (14.79, SD = 2.94) among other domains of 
quality of life, and the lowest mean score was discrimination domain with a mean score of 
13.19 and a standard deviation of 3.44. The physical domain has a mean score of 13.25 
(SD = 2.93), while the psychological and environmental domains have a mean score of 
14.6 (SD = 2.79) and 14.45 (SD = 3.12), respectively. Domain social has a mean score of 
14.23 (SD = 3.82), while the inclusion domain which measures directly the effect of disability 
on the respondents has a mean score of 14.75 (SD = 3.95). 


Table 2. Mean and standard deviation of youth with disability on world health organization quality 
of life—disability (N = 113). 


Domain Mean Std. Deviation 
Physical 13.25 2.93 
Psychological 14.60 2.19 
Social 14.23 3.82 
Environment 14.45 3.12 
Discrimination 13.19 3.44 
Control/Autonomy 14.79 2.94 
Inclusion 14.75 3.95 
Total QoL 14.36 2.10 


34 The relationship between sedentary behavior and quality of life 


The relationship between sedentary behavior and quality of life among youth with dis- 
abilities is presented in Table 3 based on the GLTAQ and WHOQOL-Disability results. A 
positive relationship was found between sedentary behavior and quality of life (r (110) = 
.0214, p<0.05). Following the result, we rejected the null hypothesis, and the researched 
hypothesis was accepted. 


Table 3. Relationship between sedentary behavior and guality of life among youth with 
disabilities (N — 110). 


Variable Sedentary behavior p-value 


Quality of Life 0.214* 0.025 


“Correlation is significant at the 0.05 level (2-tailed) 


4 DISCUSSION 


This study included 113 samples with the majority of the sample being from the male 
population 61.9% compared to the female population which covers the other 38.1% of the 
sample. The mean age of the samples was 27.36 and the majority of it comes from youth with 
a physical disability which covers 85% of the sample and the least comes from youth with 
multiple disabilities with only 1.8%. 

The objective of this research was to determine the status of sedentary behavior, mental 
health, and quality of life among youth with disability in Malaysia during the COVID-19 
pandemic. Although there are other studies done to identify the status of sedentary behavior, 
mental health, and quality of life, there is no research done on youth with disability, espe- 
cially during the COVID-19 pandemic. The status of the quality of life was found by using 
the seven domains from the WHOQOL-DIS. The Control/Autonomy domain has the 
highest average value followed by the Inclusion domain and the Psychological domain. 
These also indicated that the questions related to Control/Autonomy domain were the least 
quality of life obtained by youth with disability. The same result was found by past research 
in which physical deterioration and increased difficulties in managing everyday activities 
lead to a lack of control in deciding which leads to decreased quality of life (Durstime et al. 
2000; Fernhall & Unnithan 2002; Lobenius-Palmer et al. 2018). Interestingly, from the 
current finding, there was a positive significant relationship found between sedentary beha- 
vior and quality of life (p = 0.025). 

The positive relationship indicates that when the sedentary behavior was decreased among 
the samples, their quality of life would increase. The research hypothesis of this study was 
accepted, following the previous study that also reported the same result as the current study. 
The study suggested that sedentary behavior in youth with a disability would decrease 
overall physical health, and decreased social interaction with peers which contribute to a 
lower quality of life (Diaz et al. 2019). Besides, a previous study done on children and 
adolescents with physical disabilities found that those who participate at least twice a week 
in sports had more beneficial scores on quality of life when compared to those who did not 
participate (Te Velde et al. 2018). Furthermore, a higher level of physical health was found in 
a previous study as an important predictor of quality of life among older people with a 
disability (Yeung & Breheny 2019). This is because higher levels of physical activity are 
associated with greater meaningful participation in society, improve quality of relationships, 
and better well-being in general which further reduce the potential loneliness, and increase 
overall satisfaction with life (La Grow et al. 2013; Yeung & Breheny 2016). Lastly, a pre- 
vious study on Korean people with physical disabilities also found significant direct effects of 
leisure-time physical activity on emotional and informational support and positive social 
interaction (Kim et al. 2021). This previous finding was consistent with our current findings 
which support the significant relationship between sedentary behavior and quality of life 
among youth with disabilities during the pandemic. 

Based on the findings and discussion, this section discusses the implication of the current 
study. The current study managed to determine the relationship between sedentary behavior 
and quality of life. From this finding, the study managed to understand the importance of 


physical activity towards the guality of life among youth with disabilities. First, the finding 
suggested that youth with disabilities were active during the COVID-19 pandemic as they get 
a lot of time to do other physical activities at home and they did not need to spend time 
taking public transport to go to work or school every day. Furthermore, with the use of 
smartphones, various types of physical activity can be learned from home and they would 
feel more comfortable trying new things at home compared to doing physical exercise in 
public places because of their disabilities which can make them feel uncomfortable and fear 
of judgment from others. 


41 Limitation of study 


The limitation of this current research was the data were not collected properly as most of 
the samples come from youth with a physical disability while only several samples come 
from youth with speech, hearing, learning, vision, and multiple disabilities. Besides, because 
of the MCO in Malaysia caused by the COVID-19 pandemic, it is hard to find 
suitable samples, especially for the minority group like youth with disabilities that are being 
studied in this research. Furthermore, the sample size was inadequate to represent the whole 
population result, and the data were not normally distributed for sedentary behavior and 
quality of life. Lastly, the measurement used to calculate the status of sedentary behavior, 
Godin Leisure Time Activity Questionnaire, might not be suitable to correctly assess 
sedentary behavior among youth with disabilities. The related questions might be too sub- 
jective and not suitable for respondents to self-report, especially when doing online surveys 
where bias and other environmental conditions can influence their answers. 


42 Conclusion and implication 


To help increase data related to youth with disability in Malaysia, the current study has 
examined the status of sedentary behavior, mental health, and quality of life among youth 
with disability in Malaysia. Sedentary behavior shows a positively significant relationship 
with quality of life. This result suggested that youth with disabilities that have an active 
lifestyle would have a better quality of life. This indicated the importance of physical activity 
even for disabled people as physical activity helps to improve their physical health and 
confidence, and increases social interaction which overall increased their quality of life. 
From past research, the results related to youth with disabilities in Malaysia were not ade- 
quate. It is hoped that in the future, there will be a lot more research conducted to continue 
this study to help improve our findings related to sedentary behavior, mental health, and 
quality of life among youth with disabilities in Malaysia. 
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ABSTRACT: Academic burnout is emotional, physical, and mental exhaustion due to 
excessive long-term academic demands. Students who struggle to cope with stress and self- 
esteem can experience academic burnout. The research aimed to determine how coping 
with stress and self-esteem affected high school students’ academic burnout during the 
pandemic era. The accidental sampling method was used for 100 high school students in 
Malang. The Maslach Burnout Inventory-Student Survey (MBI-SS) scale, the Coping 
Questionnaire for Children and Adolescents (CQCA), and the Self-Esteem Scale (RSES) 
were used as data collection methods. For the test analysis, multiple linear regression was 
used. The results showed F count=(19.282>3.089) and sig value (0.000<0.05) which 
indicates that coping with stress and self-esteem has an impact on academic burnout, with 
a 28.4% contribution. 


Keywords: Avoidant coping, blended learning, cynicism, low self-esteem, worthiness 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The COVID-19 pandemic has given rise to two new educational learning systems. Students 
benefit greatly from the availability of online and blended learning, in particular. According 
to the results of a survey given to one of the senior high schools in Malang on Thursday, 
October 21, 2021, students reported feeling unmotivated, which interfered with learning 
activities, procrastinating on homework, feeling hopeless, and losing motivation, resulting in 
a decline in academic achievement. According to Ilahi et al. (2022), the offline learning 
system that was re-implemented in schools today causes students to feel physically unpre- 
pared, including sleepiness and lethargy, as a result of students’ being accustomed to online 
learning. According to field observation, high school students in Malang frequently lose 
focus during class activities and appear fatigued. Guidance and Counseling teacher said, 
“Students’ willingness to learn is low because they have grown accustomed to 
comfortable settings while studying at home for years, such as leaning and reclining. Because 
schools cannot reprimand students for low motivation, students develop negative character 
traits. Students are becoming more passive and simply want to be entertained.” 

As a result of this occurrence, high school students in Malang are more likely to experi- 
ence academic burnout. Academic burnout is a stressful condition brought on by long-term, 
excessive academic pressure that results in emotional exhaustion, an inclination to deper- 
sonalize, and a low sense of accomplishment (Yang 2004). Supporting findings made by 
Teuber et al. (2021), Burnout was positively related to student workload and academic 
demands in Chinese secondary schools. This is consistent with the occurrences found in 
the field. 
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As per the results of a field survey done on October 21, 2021, many students plan on 
having good academic results, but on the other hand, they also struggle with their procras- 
tinating habits, laziness, and choosing to do other things instead of studying, such as playing 
games and using social media, which, of course, impacts their stress levels. Additionally, the 
Guidance and Counseling teacher said “During the pandemic period, playing games was 
exciting, but lessons were tedious. It's truly the case. It's how the students in X High School 
feel. We try to avoid burdening students whenever possible.” 

Based on this occurrence, some students’ responses to pressure are less effective. Palupi and 
Findyartini (2019) discovered that academic burnout is negatively related to adaptive coping 
and positively related to maladaptive coping. Furthermore, research by Vizoso et al. (2019) 
shows that academic burnout has a negative relationship with adaptive coping but a positive 
relationship with maladaptive coping. These findings demonstrate the link between coping 
with stress and academic burnout. Coping with stress is a technigue that people use to manage 
potentially dangerous situations or control their behavior based on the type of stressor they 
perceive (Folkman & Lazarus 1980). As a result, in this pandemic era, high school students in 
Malang reguire an effective method of coping with stress in order to avoid academic burnout. 

Furthermore, identity conflicts are prevalent among high school students, according to the 
theory of adolescent development. Students who are successful in resolving identity conflicts 
will find it easy to fit in with their peers; however, students who are unsuccessful in resolving 
identity conflicts will experience identity confusion, which can lead to withdrawal and iso- 
lation from friends and family (Santrock 2012). 

This phenomenon is consistent with the results of the self-understanding questionnaire 
given to High School students in Malang. Many students are unconfident in their abilities. 
For instance, “always feel like the worst one among other friends,” “insecure,” “feel lazy,” 
“do not recognize their strengths,” and a number of other issues that can lead to academic 
burnout. According to Maharani (2019), there is a negative relationship between academic 
burnout and self-esteem. Moreover, Mun and Kim (2022) discovered a significant negative 
relationship between academic burnout and self-esteem in nursing students. According to 
Tanzil et al. (2022), the low social interaction during online learning contributed to the 
increased levels of loneliness among students throughout the pandemic era. Students with 
high self-esteem will have their social needs met. In accordance with the research, students at 
one of the senior high schools in Malang typically have low self-assessment. 

Self-esteem is an individual’s positive or negative opinion of themselves, as well as how 
they evaluate the entirety of their thoughts and feelings about themselves (Rosenberg 1965). 
Accurate assessments of an individual’s worth, as well as achievements and successes, can 
assist in developing self-esteem. Those with high self-esteem, in contrast to narcissists, are 
better able to recognize their own strengths and weaknesses, as well as to evaluate, value, 
and accept both their own strengths and weaknesses. People with low self-esteem are less 
capable of respecting themselves, are more likely to point out flaws, engage in risky activ- 
ities, and feel inferior (Santrock 2012). 

In contrast to previous research, researchers wanted to try to find the effect of coping with 
stress and self-esteem in academic burnout of High School students in Malang during learning 
in the current pandemic era. In this regard, the purpose of this research was to determine the 
effect of coping with stress and self-esteem on academic burnout in high school students during 
learning activities throughout the pandemic era. The findings of this research were expected to 
make a significant contribution, particularly to the field of educational psychology. 


2 METHODS 


This research used a quantitative approach, which means that the data were collected in the 
form of quantitative data and then processed using statistical techniques. The research 
design used in this research was multiple linear regression analysis, which was used to 


determine whether or not there was a relationship between the variables. The accidental 
sampling method was used in this research's sampling, which involves selecting respondents 
who just happen to be present and available somewhere in accordance with the research 
context (Etikan & Bala 2017). The subject criteria included: (1) high school students from 
Malang, and (2) participation in limited face-to-face learning (blended learning) or distance 
learning. 

In this research, three variables were used. There were two independent variables, (X1) 
coping with stress and (X2) self-esteem, as well as the dependent variable (Y) academic burn- 
out. The coping with stress in this research was the coping methods used by students, including 
(1) Seeking social support, (2) Problem-solving, (3) Avoidant coping, (4) Palliative emotion 
regulation, (5) Anger-related emotion regulation. Coping with stress was measured using the 
Coping Questionnaire for Children and Adolescents (CQCA) scale developed by Eschenbeck 
et al. (2012) and adapted by Novrizal et al. (2018). The CQCA consisted of 23 Likert model 
items with the answer choices of 1 = never, 2 = rarely, 3 = often, and 4 = always on the seeking 
social support and problem-solving subscale. Meanwhile, for avoidant coping, palliative 
emotion regulation, and anger-related emotion regulation, the answer choices were | = always, 
2 = often, 3 = rarely, and 4 = never. The CQCA reliability index is 0.834. 

The following condition was used to define burnout in this research: (1) Exhaustion, 
fatigue caused by academic demands; (2) Cynicism, a pessimistic attitude toward learning 
activities; and (3) Reduced academic efficacy, a decrease in academic confidence. The scale 
instrument used the Maslach Burnout Inventory-Student Survey (MBI-SS) developed by 
Schaufeli et al. (2002) and adapted by Maharani (2019), consisting of 15 Likert model items 
with five answer choices, namely: Very Appropriate (VA), Appropriate (A), Less 
Appropriate (LA), Not Appropriate (NA), and Very Inappropriate (VI). The correlation 
range for the valid statement items is 0.478 to 0.870, with an r table of 0.361. 

The self-esteem referred to in this research was (1) Competence related to cognitive, 
physical, and individual motivation in facing demands and challenges; and (2) worthiness, or 
the feeling of achieving results. Self-esteem was measured using the Self Esteem Scale (RSES) 
developed by Rosenberg (1965) and adopted by Maharani (2019) with 10 Likert model items 
with five answer choices, namely: Very Appropriate (VA), Appropriate (A), Less 
Appropriate (LA), Not Appropriate (NA), and Very Inappropriate (VI). The correlation 
range for the valid statement items is 0.412 to 0.777, with an r table of 0.361. 

The following were the three main procedures used in the research: Preparation was the 
stage at which the researcher began to learn about the theoretical study of the variables to be 
studied. At this point, the researcher started looking for measuring instruments with relevant 
features based on the theoretical studies that had been examined. Before being used on the 
population sample, the measuring instrument was subjected to validity and reliability tests. 
The measuring instrument was distributed to students who met the predetermined subject 
criteria during the implementation stage. Furthermore, it also gave each student a scale of 
coping with stress, self-esteem, and academic burnout. The data analysis stage involved 
reviewing the findings of the information gathered from high school students who completed 
and returned the assessment. The collected data were then processed and inputted into the 
SPSS statistical calculation program’s non-parametric analysis module. Using multiple lin- 
ear regression analysis. 

Before doing the multiple linear regression test, it has passed the assumption test first. The 
researcher initially performed a classical assumption test, which included a normality test 
and a linearity test, before testing the hypothesis (Hayes et al. 2014). Based on the 
Kolmogorov—Smirnov test with a significance level of 5%, the result (Asymp sig) of 
(0.200>0.05) meant that the data was normally distributed. Furthermore, based on the 
Durbin—Watson test with a significance level of 0.05 on the coping with stress variable, the 
deviation from linearity (0.092>0.05) and the self-esteem variable was (0.131>0.05), which 
meant that there was a linear relationship between the independent variables (coping with 
stress and low self-esteem) and the dependent variable (academic burnout). 
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3 RESULT 


As suggested by Choiriah and Liana (2019), the sample was obtained by multiplying the 
total number of independent and dependent variables by ten to obtain the fewest number of 
samples reguired. In accordance with the preceding statement, the researcher used a sample 
of 100 students with gender differences, i.e., up to 36 male participants and up to 64 female 
participants. Researchers also distributed online guestionnaires to 18 senior high schools in 
Malang using Google Forms. 


Table 1. Subject categorization based on the type of stress coping on the Coping Questionnaire for 
Children (CQCA) scale. 


Category Frequency Percentage Mean 

Seeking social support High 47 students 47 14.21 
Low 53 students 53 

Problem-solving High 43 students 43 18.44 
Low 57 students 57 

Avoidant coping High 51 students 51 18.57 
Low 49 students 49 

Palliative emotion regulation High 53 students 53 14.72 
Low 47 students 47 

Anger-related emotion regula- High 46 students 46 12.49 

tion Low 54 students 54 


Empirical statistical calculations were used to obtain subject categorization based on the 
CQCA scale. It was discovered that 47% of High School students in Malang had high coping 
with stress in the form of seeking social support, while 43% of them had high problem- 
solving from a total of 100 students as participants. In addition, 51% had high avoidant 
coping, 53% had high palliative emotion regulation, and 46% had high anger-related emo- 
tion regulation. 

Based on the results of categorization through empirical statistical values, out of a total of 
100 students as participants, 52 students of High School in Malang were in the high self- 
esteem category and 48 students were in the low self-esteem category. 

Based on the results of categorization through empirical statistical values, out of a total of 
100 students as participants, 45 students of High School in Malang were in the high aca- 
demic burnout category and 55 students were in the low academic burnout category. 

The researchers used multiple linear regression models to test whether there was a rela- 
tionship between coping with stress and self-esteem and academic burnout. The following 
are the findings of the analysis: 


Table 2. Subject categorization based on RSES and MBI-SS. 


Category Frequency Percentage Mean 
Self Esteem High Self Esteem 52 students 52 28.16 
Low Self Esteem 48 students 48 
Academic burnout High 45 students 45 52:39 
Low 55 students 55 


Based on Table 3, the value of the F table with n = 100 at a = 0.05 is 3.089. F count is 
19.282. F count = (19.282>3.089) and sig value (0.000<0.05) which indicates that coping 
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with stress and self-esteem, together, have an influence on academic burnout. Based on 
calculations using multiple linear regression models on the CQCA scale, there is an impact 
on avoidant coping with a sig value (0.028<0.05) and a calculated T value (2.236>1.986). 
This indicates that there is a positive relationship of avoidant coping on academic burnout. 
For anger-related emotion regulation type, the sig value (0.000<0.05) and T count value 
(-4.789>1.986). This indicates that there is a negative relationship of anger-related emotion 
regulation on academic burnout. The r square value is 0.284. This indicates that the impact 
or contribution of coping with stress and self-esteem to academic burnout is 28.4%. In 
addition, the value of the effective contribution (EC) on the coping with stress variable is 
29.89% and the self-esteem variable is 28.14%. The relative contribution (RC) of each 
independent variable to the dependent variable, namely, coping with stress and self-esteem is 
1.05% and 99%, respectively. 


Table 3. ANOVA. 


Model Sum of Squares Df Mean Square F Sig 


H1 Regression 2350.553 2 1175.276 19.282 .000° 
Residual 5912.197 97 60.950 
Total 8262.750 0.99 


Dependent variable: academic burnout 
Note. R? = 0,284 


4 DISCUSSION 


The purpose of this research is to determine whether coping with stress and self-esteem 
affects academic burnout in high school students during the pandemic period. The results 
reveal that coping with stress and self-esteem, when combined, have an impact on academic 
burnout among High School students in Malang. Academic burnout is affected by two types 
of coping with stress including stress-avoidant coping and anger-related emotion regulation. 
29.89% of academic burnout was attributed to stress management. Meanwhile, self-esteem 
affected academic burnout by 28.14%. 

Academic burnout was only affected by avoidant coping and anger-related emotion reg- 
ulation, so coping with stress had a minor effect. Avoidant coping had a positive effect on 
academic burnout. This indicated that the higher the avoidant coping, the greater the aca- 
demic burnout among high school students in Malang. This is consistent with the findings of 
Macintyre et al. (2020) who stressed that using avoidant coping strategies can be harmful 
and should be avoided. Academic burnout was also negatively impacted by aspects of anger- 
related emotion regulation. This suggests that the less adept students are at controlling their 
anger, the greater their proclivity for academic burnout. This is in line with the research of 
Szezygiel and Mikolajczak (2018) who discovered a significant relationship between burnout 
and anger-focused coping strategies. Emotional intelligence is thus required. According to 
research conducted on High School students in Malang, students typically struggle to con- 
trol their anger and experience moderate academic burnout. This can happen for a variety of 
reasons, including personality, social support, academic burden, and perceptions of personal 
stressors, Jacobs and Dodd (2003). 

The presence of self-esteem benefits students in dealing with academic burnout. 
According to the findings, self-esteem had a negative effect on academic burnout. Students 
who have low self-esteem are more likely to become academically burned out. According 
to Kurtović et al. (2018), people who have a positive self-perception respond to stress by 
focusing on problems and finding solutions rather than fighting pressures passively. On the 
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other hand, people with a stress coping strategy that emphasizes emotions are more likely 
to experience mental health issues. According to recent research, students with low self- 
esteem and a negative self-view will always deal with emotional exhaustion. Academic 
burnout is a risk when emotional-focused stress coping (avoidant coping) is 
overemphasized. 

Itis critical to consider how students' self-esteem affects their ability to manage stress and 
prevent academic burnout. Students with high self-esteem, according to Orth and Robins 
(2022), can manage academic demands while also receiving adeguate emotional support. 
Students with low self-esteem, on the other hand, procrastinate on assignments and avoid 
task demands in order to avoid negative feedback from others. This is consistent with find- 
ings from a research on high school students in Malang. Students who freguently use 
avoidance coping strategies, such as procrastinating on assignments, experience academic 
burnout. It is also critical to assist students who have low self-esteem. 

Academic burnout is more affected by self-esteem than coping with stress. This is due to 
the fact that some high school students in Malang still fall under the category of low self- 
esteem, which in the pandemic period leads to academic burnout. Coping with stress has 
little effect on academic burnout. This is because academic burnout, which is still in the 
moderate category, is only affected by avoidance coping and anger-related emotion regula- 
tion methods. Additionally, using a stress-coping scale that is less focused on students” 
academic problems has a smaller impact. 

The current research had limitations due to the small sample size and limited focus of the 
participants, which prevented generalization to other pandemic-affected areas. Researchers 
believed that other factors were causing academic burnout among high school students in 
Malang because there was only a slight correlation between the variables of coping with 
stress and self-esteem. Furthermore, because the coping stress scale is not focused on stu- 
dents’ academic problems, it has little impact on academic burnout. 


5 CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATION 


Coping with stress and self-esteem has an impact on academic burnout among High School 
students in Malang. Avoidant coping and anger-related emotion regulation are two types of 
coping stress that have an impact on academic burnout. The remaining factors do not affect 
academic burnout. Students who have low self-esteem must work to improve their self- 
esteem in order to avoid academic burnout during the pandemic. 

Further research is expected to put the inclusion of additional variables that can support a 
greater influence on the factors contributing to academic burnout. Choosing a sample that is 
not solely focused on one topic will allow for a more comprehensive generalization of the 
research results, which will aid high school students in avoiding academic burnout. A stress- 
coping scale that is more appropriate for students’ academic problems at school can also 
be used. 
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ABSTRACT: Empty nest syndrome is a transitional phase experienced by parents when 
the child is left to wander which is characterized by the presence of feelings of emptiness such 
as sadness, anxiety, depression, and feelings of loss. One of the supporting factors in facing 
this phase is the existence of good resilience in each individual who experiences it. Resilience 
is the ability to survive and adapt that functions competently in the face of various difficult 
situations. The purpose of this study was to determine the relationship between resilience and 
empty nest syndrome. The subjects involved were as many as 100 people using snowball 
sampling techniques. The subject criteria are parents who have wandering children, aged 
40-60 years, living with their partners, and left by children wandering for at least 2 years. 
The data collection method uses the empty nest syndrome scale and the CD-RISC scale. The 
data analysis process used product moment correlation analysis. The results of the study show 
(r = -0.329) and (p = 0.00), which means that the resilience is inversely proportional to empty 
nest syndrome. 


Keywords: Empty Nest Syndrome, Resilience 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Events that occur in the early stages of an individual’s development can exert an influence on 
later stages. As is the case when parents encounter a phase of change in parental roles, that 
is, when the child begins to grow up and is required to leave the house either to pursue a 
career or choose to follow his partner, in this case, marriage, where the change of role 
becomes the only stressor for the parents (Hurlock 2011). When the child leaves home, 
parents face a new problem of adjustment in the pattern of family life. The problem is 
referred to as empty nest syndrome. 

Empty nest syndrome is a clinical condition, like depression, having a feeling of emptiness 
when a child grows up and begins to leave home and begin to make decisions about their 
future. The absence of a child in the house brings a feeling of emptiness to parents as parents 
receive a lot of satisfaction from the child before the child leaves the house (Santrock 2012). 
When the child leaves the house, the parents feel a sense of loss, which can result in the 
syndrome of an empty nest. Many factors influence the empty nest syndrome in mothers and 
fathers, including the gender of the parents, the level of education, the style of self-carried 
out upbringing, aging, and significant cultural variations (Mansoor & Salma Hasan 2019). 

Parents with empty nest syndrome have to struggle with psychosocial problems including 
loneliness, anxiety, and depression. This phase provides an experience of a very meaningful 
sense of loss experienced by parents, of course, will have a negative impact. This is in line 
with research conducted by Wang et al (2017) that parents have empty nest syndrome with 
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significantly higher rates of loneliness and depression, putting a negative impact on the 
mental health of parents when children get married and leave home. 

Abraham (2012) said that several factors influence the emergence of empty nest syndrome, 
namely having a protective relationship and being carried into the lives of children. The 
second factor is the feeling of lack of need for a return to his role in the family. The third 
factor is the loss of the main role of parents towards the child. 

The syndrome of an empty nest that occurs in parents can cause changes, these changes 
can have an impact both positively and negatively. These emerging repercussions are like a 
form of complex emotion, although sometimes what is caused can be inconsistent. Positively, 
the impact that arises, such as parents becoming more optimistic as evidenced by a higher 
level of well-being where communication with children is maintained properly. But negative 
impact is that it can cause depression and loneliness (Bouchard & McNair 2016). 

Parents who experience empty nest syndrome when left by the child to wander will 
experience a feeling of loss due to the parents' habit of caring for the child so when the child 
leaves the parents’ home, they experience a change of role and readjustment. Parents’ per- 
ception of how to adjust to this period of empty nest syndrome can affect the onset of empty 
nest syndrome. 

Based on the facts around the researchers it was found that parents who had children 
wandering to continue their education outside the city felt lonely and long-lasting sadness. 
This is stated by parents who have three children and all their children leave houses either for 
education, work, or marriage. However, the parent said the most felt empty thing when he 
was left by the third child to wander. The reason for this is that after being abandoned by the 
first and second children, parents still get power and entertainment from the third child, but 
the atmosphere of the house changes and the difference feels when the third child goes 
wandering. Even though they still do work activities as usual, it still makes parents feel a 
sense of emptiness and remember their children. The age factor is also one that favors the 
emergence of empty nests, because according to him, at an early age, parents need to get 
attention from their children directly and hope that at the current age, they spend more time 
with family and children because they are a source of comfort for the cause of happiness. 
However, this condition is still appreciated because they, as parents, always support every 
good decision made by their children. In the face of this phase, parents still try to do actions 
that can adjust themselves even though sometimes there are in certain conditions experien- 
cing sadness because they remember their three children. 

The fact suggests that each parent is aware of a phase of role change or a process of self- 
adjustment in the family development stage. The arrival of this phase makes parents 
understand the situation and prepare what they should do, so they can be able to carry out 
the process of adjusting to this stage. These actions refer to an attitude of resilience that 
parents who are experiencing a phase of empty nest syndrome need to carry out resilient 
measures that can help them in the process of self-adjustment. That is, not all parents who 
are left by wandering children will experience empty nest syndrome. 

Empty nest syndrome is an adjustment problem that parents have to face when their 
children leave home to wander, this adjustment problem is termed as part of a transition 
phase where there is an emotional response felt by parents when starting a new life char- 
acterized by a general feeling of loneliness and sadness (Hurlock 2011: Shakya 2014: Singh 
et al. 2017). This empty nest syndrome refers to a sense of oppression, sadness, depression, 
and anxiety. Anxiety which is one of the symptoms of empty nest syndrome can be caused by 
several factors, one of which is resilience. 

Hurlock (2011) revealed that resilience becomes one of the contributing factors to the 
appearance of anxiety. Resilience is a learning process of an individual in understanding, 
understanding, and striving to do what he wants so that the individual can adjust to the 
changes that occur in his environment both the family environment and the surrounding 
environment Handono et al. (2013). Martinez-Marti & Ruch (2017) explained that emo- 
tional strength is a significant force and has a high predictive value in a person’s resilience, 
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whereas this emotional power is part of the mental response. When the individual faces 
difficulties, this emotional strength is positively necessary for overcoming difficulties so as to 
become resilient. 

Hendriani (2018) described resilience as an individual’s ability to respond to difficulties or 
trauma experienced in healthy and productive ways. Research conducted by (Darmayanthi 
& Lestari 2019) shows that individuals who keep themselves busy with various activities or 
work, in this case, carry out productive activities to restrict their over-focus on thinking 
about wandered children can help face the empty nest phase situation. In general, resilience 
is characterized by various characteristics, such as having the ability to face difficulties, being 
resilient in the face of stress, or being able to rise from the trauma experienced. This resi- 
lience is one of the important things that every parent should have when faced with a period 
of changing roles and phases of an empty nest caused by the departure of his children to 
leave home for a more independent life. 

Resilience is the ability to maintain existence or survival to survive and to achieve well- 
being, both physically and mentally. The resilient person, when facing the time of the 
empty nest, tends to prepare and plan well so that when that phase arrives the person can 
overcome or at least reduce the concerns that arise and be more realistic and objective with 
any conditions he is experiencing. Good resilience is resilience that includes individual 
initiative, willingness to communicate, and paying attention to mutual satisfaction 
with needs. 

Resilience and empty nest syndrome are related to the health of individuals. The rela- 
tionship between resilience and empty nest syndrome with health can also be explained 
through the role of positive emotions in it. Research conducted by Tugade & Fredrickson 
(2004) analyzed that individuals or a group of resilient people will do a lot of emotional 
regulation by using their positive emotions to replace negative emotions that often arise 
when they are facing difficult situations or stressful conditions. They also noted that resilient 
individuals have psychologically healthier characteristics, such as being optimistic, dynamic, 
enthusiastic about the things they encounter in life, open to new experiences, and having a 
positive emotionality. 

Resilience is a set of adaptive characteristics that an individual has to overcome, recover, 
or develop after a stressful state and even trauma. Resilience is the ability to adapt according 
to experience and knowledge and adjust to changes both externally and internally because 
this resilience is a human effort to achieve harmony in oneself and in the environment so as 
not to cause negative emotions that are not appropriate and less effective (Loviello & 
Charney 2019). 

Based on the foregoing, it can be said that when a parent leaves his child determines his 
future whether it is starting a career or getting married and chooses to live with his partner, 
then the parent is likely to feel empty, this is the so-called empty nest syndrome. This is 
because parents get satisfaction from their children when they are at home. The emptiness 
felt by parents when children leave home can have a negative impact on their activities, but 
it can also have a positive impact when parents have good resilience. Therefore, this study 
was conducted to see if there was a relationship between resilience and empty nest 
syndrome. 


2 METHOD 


This study uses a quantitative approach that is correlational in order to see the relationship 
between two variables and the extent to which the two variables are interconnected. 

The subject of the study was a father or mother who lived with his partner, had a wan- 
dering child, and had been wandering for at least two years. The number of study subjects 
was 100 people aged 40-60 years, while the research sampling technique used snowball 
sampling. 
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The bound variable in the study is the empty nest syndrome which is defined as a state that 
describes the condition of parents when left by their offsprings, feelings of sadness or lone- 
liness, have feelings of emptiness or feel emptiness, feel useless, feel guilty, and inhibition of 
activity. The research instrument uses Oktaria’s Empty Nest Syndrome Scale (2019) which 
refers to aspects of Hellweig. The reliability test of this type of Likert scale using the Alpha 
Cronbach technique obtained a reliability coefficient of 0.831 with 19 valid items that are 
favorable and unfavorable. 

The free variable of this research is resilience, namely the capacity to maintain abilities 
and function competently in the face of various life stressors by having good personal 
competence, being strong in facing various pressures, being able to accept changes positively, 
being able to exercise self-control, and having good spirituality. The research instrument uses 
the Connor Davidson Resilience Scale (CD-RISC), refers to the Theory of Resilience by 
Connor & Davidson (2003) from Nabila (2021). The reliability test using the Alpha 
Cronbach technique obtained a reliability coefficient of 0.931 with 25 valid items being 
favorable and Likert scale types. 

Analysis of research data using a product moment correlation test by first conducting a 
data normality test due to abnormal research data. 


3 RESULT 
In Table 1, in the empty nest syndrome variables the low classification is shown as 60%, the 
medium classification as 38%, and the high classification as 2%. The resilience variable has 


only a moderate classification category of 10% and a high classification of 90%. 


Table 1. Categorization of resilience data and empty nest syndrome. 


Resilience Empty Nest Syndrome 
Category Interval F % Interval F % 
Low x < 50 0 0 x<36 60 60 
Keep 50-74.5 10 10 36-53.5 38 38 
High 752x 90 90 542x 2 2 


Normality test results using the kolmogorov-smirnov test obtained a sig value on the resi- 
lience scale and an empty nest syndrome scale of 0.053 ( > 0.05), which means that the data 
are normally distributed. 

Based on Table 2, it is known that the value of the correlation coefficient (r) is—0.329 with 
a significance value of 0.00 and an error rate of 5%. This shows about the nature of the 
relationship between the two variables is a negative relationship which means that the higher 


Table 2. Results of correlation analysis of resilience and empty nest 


syndrome. 

Index Analysis 
Correlation Coefficiency (r) —0.329 
Coefficient of Determination (7°) 0.108 
The degree of possible errors 5% 
p (Significance Value) 0.00 
N 100 
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the resilience, the lower the empty nest syndrome and vice versa. Other results showed that 
the coefficient of determination (2) for the resilience variable was 0.108, meaning that 
resilience had an effective contribution of 10.8% in empty nest syndrome, of which 89.2% 
was influenced by other factors. 


4 DISCUSSION 


Based on the analysis of research data, results were obtained that showed that there was a 
relationship between resilience and empty nest syndrome with a value of r = —0.329 and a 
value of p = 0.00. This condition indicates the presence of a negative relationship between 
the two variables. Thus, it can be concluded that the higher the resilience, the lower the 
empty nest syndrome and vice versa which means the hypothesis is accepted. 

The results of this study show that parents with high resilience can overcome psychosocial 
problems, including loneliness, anxiety, and depression, as well as be more optimistic in 
facing future situations, so that they are more adaptable in the face of empty nest syndrome 
with all the risks. 

This resilience can be a supporting factor that has the power to cope with stress due to 
events that occur in life. Emotional support from a partner will go a long way to adapting to 
the empty nest syndrome. One of the factors influencing the empty nest syndrome in parents 
is marital status. Parents who have a partner are easier to adjust to compared to parents who 
do not have a partner. Living with a partner is an action that can help achieve a process of 
resilience in the phase of empty nest syndrome. The action that can be done by parents is to 
do activities together with their partners such as refreshing, taking advantage of the time 
alone so that parents do not feel loneliness and sadness. Mutually express the problems that 
are being experienced or complaints that are felt either due to the departure of the child or 
because of other things (Darmayanthi & Lestari 2019). The existence of the couple is very 
influential in the resilience of parents who experience empty nest syndrome since the orien- 
tation of roles in life will return to the couple (Ghafur & Hidayah 2014). 

Another factor that can influence the phase of empty nest syndrome is the relationship 
with the child. Resilience in the empty nest phase can occur when parents perform actions 
such as having intense communication with the child, this is in line with the research con- 
ducted by Dharmawati (2016) that one of the efforts made to prevent empty nest syndrome 
in middle adulthood is to maintain good relations with the child. 

The next action that can be taken to obtain good resilience is to meet and carry out positive 
activities with family and friends to reduce the feelings of loneliness experienced by parents. 
Shakya (2014) said that visiting the home or family of a married child and living with his 
partner, is one of the things that can reduce the effects of empty nest syndrome. In addition, it 
is important to cultivate positive relationships with others as a way to adapt to the phase of 
empty nest syndrome which includes tenacity, pleasure, and joy as well as the familiarity and 
love gained when establishing a positive relationship with another person (Wardani 2012). 

Individuals who have good resilience are individuals who take actions that can overcome 
their problems well. To overcome this, it is necessary to take actions that can achieve resi- 
lience, such as drawing closer to God. Having spirituality in a person is one aspect of the 
resilience proposed by Connor and Davidson, he believes that a difficulty experienced is a 
decree that comes from God and there must be a way out. This is in line with research 
conducted by Akmalah (2014) in addition to social support from the family, drawing closer 
to God is an effort for coping strategies to feel calmer in the face of changes that occur in the 
empty nest phase. Other studies have also shown that spirituality greatly affects a person’s 
life such as research conducted by Mabruroh (2018) that congregational prayer can reduce 
loneliness in the elderly due to experiencing empty nest syndrome. His research shows that 
doing congregational prayers can foster positive relationships with others and get emotional 
support from those closest to him. 
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This phase of empty nest syndrome in middle adulthood does not always have a negative 
impact on the person who experiences it, but this phase of empty nest syndrome can be 
considered as a success in carrying out the duties of a parent. The success in guestion is to see 
the child grow up and be able to live independently, meaning that the parent succeeds in 
educating and convincing his child until he can live independently away from his parents. In 
this phase, lower intermediate-adult men experience empty nest syndrome because they have 
high emotional intelligence than intermediate-adult women who have low emotional intel- 
ligence (Singh et al. 2017). 

Empty nest syndrome is more commonly experienced by women than men, research 
conducted by Helen (in Newman 2008) found that there are differences between men and 
women in responding when in the phase of empty nest syndrome. Women have a greater 
chance of experiencing empty nest syndrome because they have more of a role in raising 
children, such as spending a lot of time at home with children and taking care of children 
more, while men work more outside the home. Yulia (2021) confirmed this, in her research 
proving the difference in empty nest syndrome in intermediate adult men and women. When 
viewed from the average value, he confirmed that empty nest syndrome in males has a value 
of 61.20 and empty nest syndrome in females has a value of 74.45. This can happen because 
Moms are more open to their feelings and are more likely to state that they have empty nest 
syndrome than fathers. From this explanation, it can be seen that it is possible that men can 
also experience the empty nest syndrome phase. 

The results of the categorization of the empty nest syndrome scale show that as many 
as 60% of 100 parents experience low empty nest syndrome, which means that parents 
can face this transitional phase as well as be able to overcome their psychosocial pro- 
blems such as loneliness, anxiety, feeling loss, sadness, and feeling the presence of feel- 
ings of emptiness when left by the child to wander. The low empty nest syndrome 
experienced by parents indicates that they have good resilience in the face of this tran- 
sitional phase. Judging from the results of the categorization of the resilience scale shows 
that as many as 90% of 100 parents have high resilience, which means that parents in 
facing this transitional phase. They are able to rise up and adapt to difficult and misery 
situations so as to avoid the effects of stress that can damage the individual (Wagnild & 
Young 1993). 

Parents who have a job will be inferior to experiencing empty nest syndrome compared to 
parents who do not have a job. Ghafur & Hidayah (2014) explained that women who only 
do work at home and have no other activities outside the home will experience a more severe 
empty nest syndrome because they “feel no longer needed” which is so severe. In this study, 
the average respondent had a job and other activities or activities or activities outside of their 
job, so it can be seen in the data categorization table that no parent has low resilience and 
there are only 10% of parents who have moderate resilience. The study also showed there 
were only 2% of parents who had high empty nest syndrome. 

The results of the description of the subject in the long-standing qualification left by the 
wandering child there are as many as 96% of parents who are in the range of 2-10 years, 
meaning that it is possible that most of the parents feel the empty nest syndrome than earlier, 
for instance, when parents release their children to go wandering. According to research 
conducted by Romadhoni (2018), it is known that the length of time left by children wan- 
dering is in the range of 2—4 years of 96.4. 

In this study, it was found that the mean of empty nest syndrome based on the number of 
children who went wandering in the range of 1-3 children was 1.27 and the mean in the 
range of 4—5 children was 4.25. The results showed that parents with a number of children 
wandering 4—5 children had a higher rate of empty nest syndrome compared to parents who 
had a number of wandering children as many as 1-3 children. This allows that parents who 
have a number of children of 4-5 people and all their children go wandering can make 
parents feel more emptiness because the absence of one child settling at home makes parents 
have a sense of emptiness toward their daily activities. Unlike the parents who have 
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3 children but only 1 child goes to wander parents can still get support and satisfaction from 
other children who are still at home. 

The findings of this study also show that the coefficient of resilience variables has a con- 
tribution of 0.108 meaning that the effective contribution of resilience in empty nest syn- 
drome is 10.8%, of which 89.2% is influenced by other factors. Other factors that also 
influence empty nest syndrome are intellectual maturity, development, personal happiness, 
productivity, confidence, and self-confidence (Ghafur & Hidayah 2014). 

Researchers realize that this study has limitations, namely a limited number of 
research subjects. This condition occurs because it is difficult to find tech-savvy respon- 
dents, while data collection is mostly carried out online. In the current era, in which 
almost everybody uses technology, most parents already use Android-based cellphones 
or smartphones, but it turns out that not all parents understand to properly handle the 
cell phone. 


5 CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Based on the results of the studies that have been carried out, it can be concluded that there is 
a negative relationship between the resilience variable and the empty nest syndrome variable. 
This suggests that the higher the resilience, the lower the perceived empty nest syndrome. 
Other results of this study showed that the effective contribution of resilience to the possible 
appearance of empty nest syndrome was 10.8% whereas the other 89.2% were influenced by 
other factors. 

This study implies that parents who are left by wandering children are expected to be more 
prepared in facing the transition phase of the empty nest syndrome because basically as 
parents, they must have known for sure that there will be a time when the child grows up and 
will live his own life. By being able to pass the empty nest syndrome phase, it is hoped that 
parents will find it easier to live it such as doing resilient actions, for example, maintaining 
good relations with children and families. 

For subsequent researchers, it is advisable to consider other variables that affect empty 
nest syndromes such as marital status, spirituality, family resilience, and other. Moreover, 
more research samples were used to further explore the dynamics of the empty nest syn- 
drome and get results that can be generalized widely. 
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ABSTRACT: Working in ajob is a necessary phase where individuals may cater to their 
basic needs. Working in a job can instill ease and enjoyment when individuals develop their 
intrinsic motivation for the intended job. Furthermore, the motivation to continue within a 
job is perceived to be beneficial for the magnitude of happiness and enjoyment at work. 
This study aims to look into the effect organizational commitment related to the workers’ 
job flow experience. This research employed 150 participants sampled with the convenience 
sampling technique with the criterion as follows: service sector workers all across Indonesia, 
20-40 years old of age, and have been working for | year or more within the same insti- 
tution. The instruments used in the research are the work-related flow inventory (WOLF) 
scale and the organizational commitment scale by Allen and Meyers. This research 
employed a multivariate linear regression method to look at the effect each dimension’s 
organizational commitment has on the employees’ job flow experience. This research found 
that organizational commitment has a significant effect as high as 25.6% on job flow 
experience. 


Keywords: Organizational commitment, job flow experience, workers 


1 INTRODUCTION 


A balance between the ability workers have and the work challenge they receive is required 
to work optimally. The optimal work experience is frequently described as a sensation of 
being engrossed in their job or “being in the zone”. This experience leads to a psychological 
condition where the working individual can focus on their job, followed by the ability to 
work unhindered, as if the action is flowing. Generally, this sensation is followed by the 
individual losing their sense of time, so they feel that the working hours pass quickly. The 
concept of optimal work experience is defined by Csikszentmihalyi (1990) as “flow 
experience”. 

It was Csikszentmihalyi who is referred to as the first person who coined the term psy- 
chological condition of flow. This theory is utilized to describe a situation where an indivi- 
dual manages to deeply concentrate when they are doing activities. The ability to fully 
engross in an activity offers a feeling of satisfaction with their achievement and a sense of 
happiness. The obtained elation from the flow process is intrinsic or from their own self and 
directly related to what their activity is (Larson & Csikszentmihalyi 2014). These experiences 
have been studied in several subjects such as sports, arts, and the professional world. The 
flow experience is known as a booster of the mental guality of work an athlete or an 
employee in various areas (Hancock et al. 2019). In the professional world, this idea of flow 
is known as a job flow experience. 
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Job flow experience is a phenomenon of mental flow experience that occurred when a 
person does their job in a professional setting. Maeran & Cangiano (2013) explained the 
various work-related characteristics an individual has which enhance the flow situation. The 
characteristics are divided into nine main dimensions, (1) the balance between skills and 
work challenge, (2) an immersion between work and consciousness, (3) the clarity of work 
goals, (4) real and clear feedback, (5) concentrating on their task, (6) assuming the control of 
their work, (7) loss of sense of ego, (8) the transformation of time perception, and (9) auto- 
telic experience (feeling satisfied for their upcoming activities). If some of these character- 
istics emerge during job experience, it is determined that the individual is experiencing a job 
flow experience. Job flow experience will encourage the person to gratefully do their job, feel 
motivated to do their job again, and avoid employer turnover or an employee resigning from 
an institution (Kim et al. 2019). 

Csikszentmihalyi (1990) stated that when an individual often enters a flow condition, the 
working experience becomes autotelic (the motivation to work because work is a reward 
itself). Maeran & Cangiano (2013) stated that job flow experience is one of the factors that 
could drive a person to delightfully complete their job and encourage them to feel satisfied 
with their job. This result summarised that a person who often enters a flow situation during 
their working hours could develop their motivation to work and produce an internal feeling 
of satisfaction. 

One of the stimulations for an individual entering a flow state during their job is a high 
concentration level to a merging action and their consciousness (Maeran & Cangiano 2013). 
Goleman (2013) explained that a focus condition and strong concentration level could pro- 
mote discipline and their activity commitment. In the professional world, it is called “orga- 
nizational commitment”. 

The definition of organizational commitment is a person’s willingness and ability to parti- 
cipate, assist and become a part of an organization. Macey & Schneider (2008) defined orga- 
nizational commitment as a bond between an individual to their organization. Organizational 
commitment is a binding force between employees and an institution. Organizational com- 
mitment is also an emotional tie between the employees and organizational elements include 
the responsibility inside it (McShane & Glinow 2008). In conclusion, organizational commit- 
ment has an important role in maintaining the employees’ mental condition and assisting in 
managing the employees’ quality of focus and work performance. 

Organizational commitment plays a substantial role in developing the mental quality of 
organization’s members. A strong commitment quality in a working area ideally could assist 
internal satisfaction. This satisfaction offers unambiguous and focused feedback about the 
employee’s performance which could trigger a flow situation. Indirectly, there is a prob- 
ability that when an employee determines an intrinsic job commitment, it could trigger the 
job flow experience at work. 

A study by Bakker & van-Woerkom (2017) discovered that when an individual receives 
unambiguous feedback and clear goals during a working condition, they will be more 
motivated to complete a task that has a high difficulty level. The study revealed that when a 
person was experiencing a flow condition at work, they will feel satisfied and proactively 
increase their work performance. Macey & Schneider (2008) explained that someone’s 
willingness to proactively do a task at work could establish the flow situation and increase 
work performance. Furthermore, if a person is open to learning new things and has a high 
level of desire to complete a challenging assignment, they will more easily experience flow. 
The study concluded that if an employee is willing to be more involved in their job, it will 
encourage them to feel satisfied with their job. 

Farina et al. (2018) found that a person with a high initiative level will be more responsible 
for their own growth and more committed to their job quality. This research revealed that in 
general, an organization hopes that its members would have their own initiative and be 
responsible for their job. Moreover, a member of an organization would seek self-growth, 
satisfaction, and enjoyment while doing their job. 
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Jackson (2018) revealed that there is an engagement between members of an organization 
and their attachment to job commitment. The study disclosed that there was a positive 
correlation between organizational commitment, job satisfaction, and job engagement of 
organization members. The research explained that an individual’s organizational commit- 
ment would cause the employee to be more engaged with their job. This engagement elicits a 
satisfying feeling in an individual in their job. 

Tsai (2018) explained that an ambiguous psychological contract will decrease the orga- 
nizational commitment and the effectiveness of the job. A strong psychological contract with 
the organization would induce the flow state more easily. The result of the study revealed 
that achieving a creative performance in a flow state will be easier with a stronger psycho- 
logical contract with the organization. The study also demonstrated that an excellent job 
commitment could be a facilitator for the flow state at work. Gota (2017) disclosed that a 
strong psychological capital would increase the organizational commitment and the flow 
state at work. The result revealed that there was a correlation between the psychological 
capital of job commitment and job engagement. Once again, the outcome illustrates that 
there is a modality in job commitment that could facilitate the individual’s job engagement 
and situation at work. Engagement or engagement at work is one of the factors which 
formed flow at work. 

Besides influencing job satisfaction, organizational commitment also involves engage- 
ment in a job such as job flow experience. In a working environment, having a strong 
commitment is one of the factors that form focus, satisfaction and an immersive condition 
with their job elements. An individual who has a great job commitment will have intrinsic 
job goals and a desire to self-develop and undertake more complicated tasks. This desire is 
manifested in a flow state at work, which contributes to the employee’s work productivity 
and well-being. 

Based on the analysis above, it could be concluded that the employees’ commitment to the 
organization could influence the flow state at work. Organizational commitment is identical 
to someone’s ability to dedicate their time, place, and environment to their job. Moreover, 
flow is a condition where a person manages to fully concentrate on their job and gladly 
immerse in their job. This research is aiming to prove that the influence of individual com- 
mitment facilitates the individual’s job flow experience state. The result of this study could be 
a literature addition for Industrial and Organizational Psychology and Positive Psychology. 
The practical benefit of this research is a thought for a company to consider utilizing the 
positive psychology approach (flow) as a development tool for the employees’ job quality 
and well-being. 


1.1 Job flow experience 


Job flow experience or flow at work is a psychological element that could lead a person 
to work optimally and evokes the intrinsic motivation to complete their task. The con- 
dition of flow at work is a circumstance where a working person experiences a merging 
sensation with their task, hyper-focus with the activities so they feel time pass quicker 
and the job activity flows from one component to another (Csikszentmihalyi & LeFevre 
1989). 

Bakker (2008) illustrated that the flow state is an optimum working condition that is 
characterized by immersion in job activities, feeling of contentment, and intrinsic job moti- 
vation at work. The immersion is a merge between an individual’s mental state and their job. 
This state is followed by a feeling of contentment when they do their job, which led to 
intrinsic achievement. This achievement feeling would create an internalized motivation for 
someone to continue doing their job. 

Chu & Lee (2012) described that flow as a subjective mental sensation and process of an 
individual that has a critical role so this person would enjoy their activity and repeatedly do 
it again later. The enjoyment sensation while working would be an intrinsic motivation that 
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assists a person to improve their motivation to complete the task and improve the positive 
anticipation feeling about their task. 

The flow state is defined by Bakker & van-Woerkom (2017) as a natural and automatic 
mental process that establishes a peak experience while doing a job task. This automatic 
process triggers effectiveness in doing their job because there is an uninterrupted flow of 
mental processes at work. When a person experiences the flowing mental process, a dis- 
ruption to their job is low, hence they maximize their focus. 

Wolfigiel & Czerw (2017) explained that the flow state is an autotelic mental state, a deep 
satisfaction feeling while voluntarily doing an activity because it is considered worthy. The 
autotelic state is defined as someone considering their activities as a reward itself, and 
identical to the growth of intrinsic motivation while doing the activity. 

In conclusion, flow is a mental state where an individual feel that they are merging with 
their activity and their job is flowing with time. This condition is described as an optimum 
working condition because it is automatic, voluntary, rewarding, and develops intrinsic 
motivation for the job. Moreover, the job flow experience is an illustration of a specific flow 
state when a person does their job in their profession. With this positive quality, it is expected 
from individuals in the organization to voluntarily and optimally enhance their work 
performance. 


1.2 The aspect of flow 


Further research by Bakker (2005) revealed that there were three main aspects when a person 
enters a flow state. Absorption, enjoyment, and intrinsic motivation are the main aspects of 
the formation of a flow state. Absorption is a condition where a person’s consciousness is 
absorbed by their activity. Generally, the psychological energy of an individual merges with 
their current activity without any distraction or disruption. An internal disruption will 
vanish and an external distraction is automatically ignored. Enjoyment is a condition where 
a person feels happy and feels relieved while doing their work. This condition is an affective 
condition that emerges from the positive cognitive judgment of the result of their job. 
Enjoyment and voluntarism are factors that enhance someone’s motivation to do their 
activity. Intrinsic motivation is a motivation that emerges within someone. This motivation 
appears without any external validation such as praise or token reward. Intrinsic motivation 
is formed because of individuals’ happiness and voluntarism while performing their activity. 


1.3 The conditions required for flow 


According to Hasty (2019), there were six conditions required for someone experiencing 
flow. First, having a clear aim. Having a definite goal while performing an activity eases a 
person to determining structure and direction. Clear goals facilitate the mental evaluation of 
their position at the job level. Second, knowing how to do the activity. Third, a person who 
will enter the flow state has depth knowledge of their upcoming task. When the person 
understands how to perform the task, they could predict the obstacles and advantages they 
will encounter in their task. Fourth, there is feedback and mini-goals from their job outcome. 
In general, an individual who experiences a flow state will realize there is some feedback 
about their job performance. This feedback will not come immediately after they complete 
the job, but after completing a small but achievable activity. Fifth is the balance between 
skills and challenges. An equilibrium between skills and challenges is a form factor for a flow 
state, in which if someone has a proficient skill, followed by an equal challenge, they will 
attract them to solve the challenges. Concurrently with interest, a person also could intensely 
do their task without any difficulties. Sixth, an environment with minimum distraction. A 
conducive space while working is one of the mediators to experiencing a flow state more 
easily. If a person could concentrate and focus on their job, a flow state will occur 
automatically. 
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14 The factors which influence flow 


Csikszentmihalyi (1990) stated that two main factors affect the flow of an individual. The 
factors are personal skill and activity challenge. Personal skill is described as an ability that 
someone has to do their task whereas an activity challenge is an illustration of how hard or 
easy a task is given to an individual in their job. 

Figure 1 could assist in explaining the correlation between the factor of personal indivi- 
dual skill and the challenge of their activities. 
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Figure 1. Flow: Challenge vs Skill diagram. Adapted from “Reflective design-in-use: Co-designing an 
assistive remote communication system with individuals with cognitive disabilities and their families.” 
by M. D. Schmidt, 2007, University of Colorado. 


Flow is an optimum working condition that could be achieved by being attentive with 
balancing the skills and challenges. If their skill is equal to the obtained challenge, the flow 
state will be achieved. However, if the skill is well below the obtained challenge capacity, 
someone would feel anxious doing their job because they are unable to self-actualize while 
doing the task. Conversely, if their challenge is far below their ability, they are unable to 
grow and feel bored and apathetic to their job. 


1.5 Organizational commitment 


Meyer & Allen (1991) defined organizational commitment as a condition where an indivi- 
dual’s affective, cognitive, and continuous attachment to the organization. Meyer and Allen 
implied that an individual who joins and commits to an organization has a particular 
attachment according to a symbiotic relationship between employee and company. This 
attached commitment is based on someone's mindset regarding their decision to join an 
organization. 

Ghosh & Swamy (2014) described that organizational commitment is an individual con- 
dition where a person becomes a part of and performs their responsibility in an organization 
according to their contract. This contract offers a sense of feedback from an individual to the 
organization. The symbiotic feeling is a commitment of an individual to strengthen the 
organization. Mesa et al. (2019) explained that organizational commitment is an individual’s 
attitude toward the organization, which consists of trust, acceptance of the organization's 
vision, and desire to maintain the organization's identity. This desire would lead a person to 
stay and continue working in the organization. 

Armenic & Aranya (1983) defined organizational commitment as an identity power and 
individual engagement with the components of the organization. Individuals who have 
engagement power and identity in organizations could be referred to as committed indi- 
viduals. This term occurs because of their role and their strong desire to stay and settle 
with the responsibility of the institution. Wuryani (2013) explained that organizational 
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commitment is a situation where a person is a strong supporter of organizational value and 
forms an engagement with that value. It means that the individual who possesses a sense of 
unity with the organizational vision is more likely to dedicate themselves to the 
organization. 

From the analysis above, it is summarized that an organizational commitment is a drive 
that someone has elicits a sense of attachment, responsibility, and involvement with the 
organization. This drive emerges because there is a desire within someone to support and 
enact the organization's vision aligned with their beliefs. 


1.6 The dimensions of organizational commitment 


Organizational commitment is a situation where an individual offers themselves an oppor- 
tunity to support, involve and become one of the parts of organizational identity. Meyer & 
Allen (1991) in their theory of organizational commitment stated that there are three main 
dimensions components: 


Affective Commitment: a job commitment that someone has that emerges from the emotion 
of fondness and pride of becoming a part of the organization. Affective Commitment occurs 
when an individual has the same vision as the organization and feels satisfied when doing the 
activity within the organization’s responsibility 

Continuance commitment: a commitment that emerges from the relationship of necessity 
between an individual and their tasks in the organization. The relationship revealed how the 
company benefits the individual if the individual performs the work and responsibilities of 
the organization. The more benefit the company obtains from the job, the stronger the 
individual’s intention to stay in the organization. 

Normative commitment: a commitment based on the feeling of responsibility to the organi- 
zation. This commitment appears because there is a normative drive within the self and 
organizational environment for a person to settle in the organization. This commitment is 
related to the individual appraisal of its vicinity to assess the positive and negative aspects of 
staying in the company. 


1.7 The influence of organizational commitment and job flow experience 


An organizational environment is a place where an individual could develop their potential; 
soft skills and hard skills, together with others to achieve particular goals. A strong orga- 
nization is an institution with integrity in its surroundings for all the resources. One of the 
crucial components in organizational development is the individuals inside the organization. 
The organization could increase its productivity and preserve the attachment of the members 
having strong goals and dedication to the organization. The individual’s commitment to the 
organization is the main source to strengthen or weaken the structure and performance of 
the organization. Commitment can be a factor where the individuals could adjust their vision 
with the organization’s goals (Mesa et al. 2020). The equilibrium between individuals’ vision 
and organizations affects the individual’s ability to more easily actualize themselves. 
Moreover, if the individual feels satisfied while working in the organization, the individuals 
will complete their responsibility voluntarily (Wuryani 2013). Job voluntarism incites indi- 
viduals’ sincerity and reinforces intrinsic satisfaction while working (Armenic & Aranya 
1983). 

An employee with high affective commitment feel proud and elated to be a part of the 
organization. Their visions and missions are aligned with the organization’s vision and 
mission (Meyer & Allen 1991). They have the urge to stay and accept the vision and main- 
tain the institution’s reputation. High-level commitment would assist the individual to 
develop loyalty to the company and increase organizational productivity (Mesa et al. 2020). 
Armenic & Aranya (1983) explained that the stronger the individuals’ commitment to the 
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organization, the higher the individual sincerity to finish their organizational responsibilities 
with all their skills. 

Employees with high continuance commitment perceive that there is a symbiotic 
relationship between them and the organization where they work. The higher the 
advantage for both organizations and individuals, the higher the level of continuance 
commitment. When an employee has high continuance commitment, they will feel 
responsible for their organization. They will try to stay working in the organization 
because they feel appreciated by others. They feel responsible for the highs and lows of 
the organization (Meyer & Allen 1991). The ability and responsibility of the job are a 
correlation between the individuals' skills and challenges. Job flow experience will occur 
when the individuals’ ability is equal to their responsibility’s challenges. If the individuals 
are sincere, they will utilize their skills maximally to complete their challenges (Bakker 
2008). 

In conclusion, individual commitment to the organization has an important role to sup- 
port the job flow experience situation. Commitment is a driving power of an individual to 
attach to their organizational responsibility. With this attachment, it will drive the individual 
to decide their goals according to the organization's vision and strengthen the individuals' 
effort to complete their tasks as well as possible. The balance between the determination to 
offer their best for the organization followed by the challenge of their task will strengthen the 
job flow experience situation of individuals. 


1.8 Hypothesis 
Based on the theoretical analysis above, the hypothesis of this research are: 


Hypothesis 1: Job Flow Experience is predicted by organizational commitment 
Hypothesis 2: Job Flow Experience is predicted by affective commitment 
Hypothesis 3: Job Flow Experience is predicted by continuance commitment 
Hypothesis 4: Job Flow Experience is predicted by normative commitment 


2 METHODS 


21 Research design 


In this research, correlational quantitative research was utilized by a psychological scale to 
observe the current condition objectively and measure with a numerical system (Daniel 
2016). Correlational research studied the correlation between variables and the effect 
between variables (Simon & Goes 2011). 


2.2 Research subject 


The subjects in this research were both male and female employees who currently working in 
a company. The sampling technique for this study was the convenience sampling technique. 
The convenience sampling technique was selected because the data sampling method was 
randomized and everyone who fulfilled the requirement could participate in this study. 
Etikan et al. (2016) explained that convenience sampling is a non-probability sampling 
method where the sample is selected spontaneously adjusted to the time, condition, and 
criteria of the participants: 


1. Currently working in a service companies 
2. Have worked for the company at least for a year 
3. Productive age of 20-40 years old 
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2.3 The research variable and instrument 


The independent variable for this study was organizational commitment whereas the 
dependent variable was job flow experience. Organizational commitment is defined as the 
individual attachment to their company while job flow experience is an individual emotion 
that merged with their activity. This study aims to examine the attachment of an individual 
who has the same vision with their company influencing their situation while working 
especially the emotional immersion with their job. 

The data collection method was using the psychological scale. There were two psy- 
chological scales utilized in this research: the organizational commitment scale of 
affective, continuance, and normative and the Work-Related Flow Inventory 
(WOLF). 

The organizational commitment scale was created based on the three aspects of 
organizational commitment theory by Allen & Meyer (1990). The organizational com- 
mitment was assessed by examining three main aspects of affective, continuance, and 
normative. The scale consisted of 24 items which have three dimensions with 15 favor- 
able items and nine unfavorable items. Subjects were asked to respond to the scale by 
selecting one from a five-point Likert Scale (1 = Strongly disagree, 5 = strongly agree). 
The result of Cronbach’s Alpha test revealed that the reliability for affective commit- 
ment was 0.87, 0.75 for continuance commitment, and 0.79 for normative commitment, 
which indicates that the scale was reliable. The result of the alpha coefficient was pro- 
vided by research by Allen & Meyer (1990). This study utilized the adapted scale and 
modified it by the authors to suit the condition of the job context in Indonesia. Later, the 
modified scale was tested and try-out, and the try-out result produced 16 items, and the 
alpha coefficient for each dimension; affective commitment = 0.730, continuance com- 
mitment = 0.718, and normative commitment = 0.701, which indicated a reliable 
instrument. 

WOLF scale was utilized to assess the job flow experience phenomenon. The scale was 
developed by Bakker (2008), using the three flow factors of Csikszentmihalyi (1990): 
absorption, work enjoyment, and intrinsic motivation and was translated to Bahasa. The 
scale measured the flow phenomenon, especially in individuals who work in an organization. 
There were 13 items and all of them were favorable items. The participants were selecting 
one of a five-point Likert scale (1 = never, 5 = always) to answer the questions. The 
instrument try-out outcome revealed that the alpha coefficient was 0.83 which displayed the 
high reliability of the scale. 


24 The research procedure and data analysis method 


There were three stages of this study which were preparation, research implementation, 
and data analysis. The preparation stage started with the authors reviewing the theoretical 
data related to the study. Next, the implementation stage comprised reviewing the pre- 
vious studies, determining the research participants, developing the scale according to the 
theory, and collecting the data through Google Forms. The last stage was analyzing all the 
obtained data and processing it to become the final validation result of the hypothesis. The 
data analysis was conducted with IBM SPSS Statistic 25 software with multivariate linear 
regression. 


3 RESULT 
The hypothesis was tested with the multivariate linear regression method to examine the 


effects of the organizational commitment dimensions of flow experience at work. Table 1 
revealed the result of the multivariate linear regression test: 
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Table 1. The outcome of multivariate linear regression of organizational commitment and Job flow 
experience. 


Variable B P (Sign) R? 
1 Organizational Commitment—Job Flow Experience 22.596 0.000 .256 
2 Affective Commitment—Job Flow Experience .264 222 
3 Continuance Commitment—Job Flow Experience 419 .021 
4 Normative Commitment—Job Flow Experience .540 .004 


From Table 1, the following hypotheses are concluded: 


Hypothesis 1: The variables of organizational commitment and job flow experience were 
submitted to multivariate linear regression. The result revealed that there was a significant 
effect of job flow experience toward organizational commitment in the creative industry's 
employees (8 = 22.596, p = 0.000 (p<0.01)). The statistical outcome suggested that 
hypothesis one was accepted. Furthermore, the influence of organizational commitment to 
job flow experience was 25.6%. 

Hypothesis 2: The multivariate linear regression method was utilized to assess the effect of 
job flow experience on affective commitment. There was no significant effect between job 
flow experience and affective commitment (6 = 0.264, p = 0.222 (p>0.05)), so hypothesis 
number two was rejected. 

Hypothesis 3: The result of multivariate linear regression (8 = 0.479, p =0.021 (p<0.05)) 
revealed that the continuance commitment predicted the job flow experience, thus the third 
hypothesis was accepted. 

Hypothesis 4: The outcome of a multivariate linear regression between normative com- 
mitment and job flow experience (8 = 0.540, p = 0.004 (p<0.05)) suggested that there was a 
significant influence between the two variables, so the fourth hypothesis was accepted. 


Based on the multivariate linear regression results, it could be concluded that organiza- 
tional commitment had a significant effect on job flow experience. Although affective 
commitment has no significant influence on job flow experience, continuance commitment 
and normative commitment did have a significant influence on job flow experience. 


4 DISCUSSION 


This research aims to prove the hypothesis that job flow experience is predicted by organi- 
zational commitment in the workers of service companies. The result of this study revealed 
that there is a positive impact of organizational commitment to the job flow experience. It 
means that someone’s higher organizational commitment would increase the job flow 
experience that someone encounters at work. Research about organizational commitment 
and job flow experience is limited both in Indonesia and abroad. This study is inspired by 
research by Gota (2017) and Tsai (2018). Both studies found that there was a relationship 
between commitment and individuals’ attachment that could increase focus and psycholo- 
gical performance at work. Organizational commitment and flow at work are factors that 
boost the psychological modality at work (Gota 2017). Furthermore, the individual’s 
attachment to their organization could drive and facilitate the occurrence of a mental state of 
flow at work (Tsai 2018). Job flow experience is defined as an individual mental process 
situation that easily merges and flows with their job activity. The research hypothesis is 
designed based on the assumption of if the employees experience high emotional (affective) 
attachment to their organization, they would more easily experience flow at work. 
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This study is adapting a framework from research by Kim et al. (2019) that utilized 
organizational commitment as a mediator variable of the formation of job flow experience in 
the staff of hotels and tourism. Our research revealed that organizational commitment 
influences the formation of job flow experience. Continuance commitment and normative 
commitment have a significant effect on the job flow experience, however, affective com- 
mitment did not. The main cause of this outcome was the employees that have high affective 
commitment felt joy and proud becoming a part of an institution. They felt that their vision 
and mission are similar to the organization, so their feeling is combined with the job flow 
experience. Conseguently, they are unable to differentiate between affective commitment 
and job flow experience at work. 

This research is modified to study the effect of specific affective commitment to flow 
experience at work in the context of Indonesian working culture. The assumptions that the 
authors have was proven through the quantitative method that organizational commitment 
has a positive effect on the employees’ job flow experience in the service industry. Besides, 
the organizational commitment and job flow experience were the factors that formed psy- 
chological modality, organizational commitment is also a significant influence in reinforcing 
the job flow experience at service works. In conclusion, this research supports the notion that 
if an individual at work experiences attachment, they will obtain a positive experience while 
working and produce optimum performance. 

Despite this research that revealed a promising result of organizational commitment and 
job flow experiences, there are several unexplored gaps that might influence the result. The 
first gap is this research do not consider external factor that might modify the employees’ 
commitment such as their position, official title, or education background of the partici- 
pants. The employees’ position and official title could provide extra information on whether 
these external factors would affect their commitment. The higher level of education might 
enhance the organizational commitment of the staff which led to the job flow experience 
increasing. The second gap is the environmental working situation of the employee. The 
focus and conducive subjective condition are mediator factors of experiencing flow at work 
(Goleman 2013; Maeran & Cangiano 2013). If the working environment of an individual 
promotes subjective comfort and calmness at work, it would be easier for them to commit to 
their job and experience the flow state. The third gap is the working culture of the partici- 
pants’ organizations or companies. Achieving the flow state is easier when the employees’ 
received immediate feedback from their job (Bakker & van-Woerkom 2017). The working 
culture is the main pillar for feedback on the employees’ performance. If their working place 
has a tight culture for the employees, it would facilitate the occurrence of immediate positive 
feedback which leads to the formation of a flow state at work. 

The last gap is the years of experience of the participants. All the participants are required 
at least have worked for their companies minimum of a year. However, the more experi- 
enced an employee has, the easier someone to enter the flow state at work (Bonatuto et al. 
2016). The participants’ ages were between 20 and 40 years which is categorized as the early 
adulthood period. This is the age stage where someone began to enter the professional world 
so their experience balancing the challenge and skill at work is limited, hence assessing their 
job flow experience correctly is complicated. There are several limitations of this research. 
The participants of this study are the employees of the service industry, which did not dif- 
ferentiate on what kind of service industry they work at. By choosing one specific type of 
service industry, it might offer different results compared to the non-specific one. This is 
related to the fact that job flow experience is related to what their job activity is. The next 
limitation is partially using each dimension of organizational commitment to examine the 
correlation with job flow experience. The last limitation is the data is collected by online 
questionnaire method, so there is a chance for the participants to select only the appropriate 
answers or Faking Goods. Despite the limitations and gaps, this study offers new knowledge 
for psychological research, especially about job flow experience. The topic of job flow 
experience is quite new and unique in Indonesia, so other researchers could use this study as 
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a reference. Future research should consider utilizing job flow experience and organizational 
commitment to assess the employees’ well-being at the workplace. Furthermore, this study 
could prove that the acceptance and immersive feeling in the workplace would help the 
individual work in optimum mode. The result of the research would assist the development 
of organizational commitment and flow in the workplace, so the company could increase the 
job satisfaction level and tackle the turnover problem in the professional world. 


5 CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATION 


This research examined the direct effect of organizational commitment on job flow experi- 
ence. The results revealed that organizational commitment had a significant effect on the job 
flow experience of the employees in the service industry. The continuance commitment and 
normative commitment significantly influence the job flow experience, whereas the job flow 
experience did not significantly influence by affective commitment. 

This study indicated that in Indonesia, the staff in the service industry who experienced 
an immersion in their working environment discovered that it was easier for them to 
work optimally. The Human Resources Department (HRD) of service companies could 
consider the outcome of this research to develop the employees’ organizational com- 
mitment and design the work culture of the organization around the capacity to facilitate 
the staff's flow state. This research revealed that the percentage of employees’ organi- 
zational commitment in Indonesia was significantly low. Job flow experience assists in 
rising the comfortable feeling at work so it helps to decrease the turnover rate that hap- 
pens quite often in the professional world. There are several suggestions for future 
research. First, the researcher should consider utilizing the mixed method, where half of 
the participants’ responses are collected online, and the other half of the responses are 
collected offline to increase the control of the participants. The number of participants 
also could be increased. Second, other factors that might affect flow at work such as 
culture, age span, and gender should be considered as variables. Third, future studies 
could be conducted on the employees of the non-service industry to observe whether they 
are also experiencing flow or not. Lastly, for the next research, the geographical data can 
be added to observe the influence of culture on individual perception when a flow state 
occurred at work. 
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ABSTRACT: One of the changes in the social structures which is commonly happening 
nowadays is amalgamation. This process means a combination of two ethnicities in a mar- 
riage. It can happen when there’s a culture included in a social structure among a group of 
people. It’s the same as this observation which discusses marriage amalgamation between 
Ambonese/South Moluccans and Javanese, in which there are various myths, prejudice, and 
polemic. The goal of the observation is to see how the adaptation process of the two ethnics 
tied in marriage amalgamation. The methods used are phenomenology with a sample of 2 
families with children. The main data collection methods are observation, interview, and 
analysis from the interviews and direct observation found in real life. Based on this result, it’s 
concluded that amalgamation process is not easy; however, with trust, communication, and 
understanding, there will be a huge satisfaction amalgamation marriage. 


Keywords: Amalgamation, adaptation, prejudice 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Recently, we probably often hear the word ‘amalgamation’ in some subtopics of culture 
observation. This topic is undoubtedly interesting, considering Indonesia is the largest 
archipelagic state in the world which has a strategic location geographically and we must be 
proud to be a part of Indonesia. With such quality, there are certainly lots of ethnicities with 
various backgrounds that enable the amalgamation process. Amalgamation is a unity, a 
combination between two races or ethnicities to be one knot of marriage (Wikipedia, n.d.). In 
the amalgamation process, there are often some communication problems because there are 
different cultural traditions or perceptions. These will ‘restrict’ the marriage into a ‘we’ group 
and a ‘you’ group that can possibly lead to some misunderstanding because of stereotypes. 
When they remain unresolved, they will transform into a prejudice toward an individual, that 
will be challenging to change (Pamungkas 2014). These cases can be diverse, depending on 
our point of view toward what we experienced about certain individuals or ethnicities. 

We can see it when there are ‘foreigners’, such as Chinese crossbreed, they will face some 
problems in amalgamating, socializing, and adapting, which will affect their behavior in 
communicating (Abdi et al. 2015). In the history, Chinese was considered to have a higher 
position than native Indonesians, according to Dutch colonial law. Based on this historical 
fact, there will be a formation of prejudiced stereotypes when these societies interact with one 
another (Suwarno et al. 2019). In the past, Chinese was commonly more advanced and 
dominant in the economy, persistent and conscientious in working, although their social 
interaction was not that much. However, the indigenous Indonesians were quite left behind as 
they were hypocritical and less earnest, though they loved lots of activities with high social 
interactions. This kind of condition has made a huge social discrepancy. Nowadays, though, 
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these two ethnicities already unite a lot in marriage (marriage amalgamation), so there are lots 
of self-adaptation from each individual needed to maintain harmony because of the person- 
alities’ differences (Juditha 2005). All the prejudice and causes are better to be noticed since the 
beginning of the acquaintanceship, so hopefully, there won’t be long-last conflicts along the 
marriage life. Concerning that, this observation was written to be a source of additional 
knowledge for each individual who is going to or has been in an amalgamation marriage. 

Amalgamation itself originated from an old American term in 1967 that referred to a 
combination of two different races (American race—white complexion, African race—dark 
complexion). However, nowadays, the amalgamation term has more comprehensive mean- 
ings. From an industrial point of view, for example, an amalgamation consists of two or 
more companies (Mulianingsih 2020; Ronit Hacohen Lis 2008) different from a merger, as a 
merger refers to the entity (Sargeant & Lewis 2018). Another example is from the cultural 
point of view, where amalgamation is a mix between two people from two different ethni- 
cities. This mix can happen in a marriage, social interaction, assimilation, and immigration 
(Fauzi & Basid 2019). Marriage amalgamation itself has become a normal thing since some 
ethnic groups have done it. What to concern more is every person who goes through it. Why? 
It’s because it will be different from the other individual, either in personality, background 
acts, or ethics history background. The mix of two individuals in a marriage with different 
perspectives, genders, and different cultural backgrounds and/or ethnicities will surely have a 
long adjustment process of self-adaptation (Arif 2016). 

There are four types of adaptation that exist in an amalgamation marriage which couples can 
go through (Romano 2008). The first one is the obedience type in which one person is obedient 
to a significant other who has different ethnicity, accepts him or her without any demand for 
change. The second type is the compromising type where there is an agreement between the 
couple by understanding through the compromise process and discussing to find a mutual deal 
together. Not rarely happen in this type, the couple sacrifices each other’s principles which are 
against their cultural backgrounds, in order to create harmony and maintain the commitment 
they have made. For this type, there is a possibility of a new culture because of the ethnic 
blending process. The third type is the elimination type where there is an agreement on decisions 
or solutions for the problems which does not come from compromise or discussion but from 
one of the couple yields to follow the culture/tradition of the significant other. When there is no 
compromise or discussion, then there will be no new culture formed, which results in lacking of 
culture. Finally, the last type is a consensus type where the couple agrees with each other in 
applying the culture/tradition of both of them, appreciating each other, and doing the tradition 
or culture by adjusting it with the problems they might face. Couples with the second and fourth 
types are suggested to adapt more to minimize future conflicts. Why is that so? When indivi- 
duals do the amalgamation, they include their own families which have different ethnicities/ 
cultures, and conflicts can appear not only from the marriage internally but also from the 
family. In addition to the differences in ethnic/cultural backgrounds, small conflicts can grow 
bigger when we are not able to solve them (Juditha 2005). By doing this observation, the causes 
of future conflicts can be considered further, as well as the self-adapt solutions needed. 


2 METHODS 


21 Research design 


The observation topic here is satisfaction in marriage of couples of different ethnicities. This 
observation uses the phenomenology approach which is a part of qualitative observation. 
The phenomenology approach focuses on or understands the meaning behind the phenom- 
ena which is explained in detail (Fatchan 2009). In phenomenology observation, the obser- 
ver is not allowed to give meanings or prejudices on their own based on personal perception 
of phenomenon. The observer also does not use any theory to focus on the phenomena as it 
is, with full concern (Tyagi et al. 2021). The goal of the phenomenology observation is for 
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understanding the responses toward the existing individuals/humans/groups of people/citi- 
zens as understandable experiences in interacting. 


2.2 Research subject 


Subjects of this observation are couples of different ethnicities (focusing on couples of 
Chinese and native Indonesians) who have been married for at least 5 years. In collecting the 
subjects, we use a systematic purposive sampling technique where we take 2 subjects of 
couple with and without children, who do amalgamation or cross-cultural marriage, and 
come from Chinese-Javanese-Ambonese ethnics. We limit the criteria of how long the 
marriage has been to see how they do self-adaptation, solve conflicts, understand each other, 
give concerns, couple adaptation, finance adaptation, family adaptation, responsibility, 
willing to sacrifice, and also relations/communications through the marriage. 


2.3 Instruments 


Phenomenology observation basically relates to interpretations of reality. Phenomenology 
looks for the answers to the meanings of the phenomenon. Basically, there are two main 
focuses of this observation, which are as follows: (a) Textural description: subjects’ experi- 
ences about a phenomenon, which is an objective aspect, factual data, and things happen 
empirically. (b) Structural description: how subjects experience and interpret their experi- 
ences. This description is a subjective aspect. It is about opinions, valuations, feelings, 
expectations, and other subjective responses from the observation’s subjects related to their 
experiences (Hamid 2013). 

In this observation, the observer uses these two things as a measurement focus in doing 
interviews. 

Besides that, the observer also uses NRich Marital Satisfaction Scale Questionnaire from 
Fowers and Olson (1993). The questionnaire has 15 question items consisting of two big 
measurement scales, which are Marital Satisfaction and Idealistic Distortion. These scales 
are used to count the presentations of the satisfaction of the marriage (Enrich Marital 
Satisfaction; EMS). 


24 Data analysis 


We use SPSS v. 26 to test the validity and reliability of EMS, also Microsoft Excel to see the 
EMS result. 


2.5 Observation procedure 


In this observation, the data collection method is phenomenology. Here are the steps we 
take: 


Proposal Arrangement 
First Data Survey (Literature and Field Study) 
Finding the Subjects 

Measurement Tools Arrangement 


Data collection using phenomenology method (main collection method by interviews, additional methods by 
observation and field study). 


Data Analysis 
Report Arrangement 
Psychology/Culture Journal Submission 
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3 RESULT 


3.1 Reliability and validity of EMS 


Based on the test result using SPSS v. 26, it is known that EMS has Cronbach alpha of 0.898 
from 15 question items which shows the reliability of this measurement is excellent. Besides 
that, all 4 subjects (2 couples) who filled out the questionnaires are valid. 

In the validity test, the results are from 0,211 to 0,876. Based on this, it is concluded that 
there are 3 invalid items, which are item no. 2 with a score of 0,88; item no. 3 with a score of 
0,124, and item no.6 with a score of 0,124. 

Meanwhile, based on the results of the EMS calculation using the following formula: 
EMS score = PCT - [(.40 x PCT)UD x .01)] that we calculated by Excel, the data was 
obtained as follows: 


Name Age Status LoM Ethnic Total RSID RSMS PID PMS EMS 
S1 35 Husband 6 Javanese 54 18 37 79 75 51.3 

SI 34 Wife 6 Chinese 55 19 38 87 80 52.16 
s2 29 Wife 6 Chinese 63 19 43 87 95 61.94 
S2 33 Husband 5 Ambonese 62 20 43 93 95 59.66 


It shows that positive relationship results are significant for the interviews’ respondents. It 
is shown in the table above that the total score obtained is on a high scale of 54-63, whereas 
the maximum score is 75 (however, there are 6 items of reversed scores.). After counting to 
find the EMS score, a high score on a scale of 51.3-61.64 is also obtained, which is 
equivalent to the respondents’ interviews results stating that they have been satisfied with the 
marriage they have been going through. 

The calculation is also supported by structured interview results as follows: 


On subjects/couple no. 1: 

Problems that have occurred in the marriage which is almost 7 years going were mostly 
based on individuals’ backgrounds and their communication methods. Since there is a dif- 
ferent culture affects how each couple faces problems daily can result in a dispute. However, 
it is no longer a problem since each individual understands their significant other well, for 
example, how they adapt to the voice volume, intonation, and diction when they commu- 
nicate. It is concluded that the solution/key to the problem is to ameliorate the commu- 
nication. By improving it during the first years, the respondents have been satisfied with how 
they have been going through. 


On subjects/couple no.2: 

This couple has already been married for almost 6 years. During those years, they needed 3 
years more or less to do the self-adaptation. Problems they mostly face are related to their 
self-adaptations toward each other’s personality and habits as well as communication to let 
out their thoughts during this process. In the beginning, it seemed hard and they used to 
argue with each other, however, after 3 years, this couple is able to understand each other, 
adapt and understand their significant other’s personality and habit, so they have been 
satisfied with the marriage they have. 


4 DISCUSSION, CONCLUSION, AND IMPLICATION 


It is relevant to the previous observation that satisfaction in the marriage can be achieved by 
having excellent communication between each other (Soraiya et al. 2016). As what 
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commonly happens when a man and a woman have been married, there will be a new 
relationship (before having children and building a relationship with them). This husband- 
wife relationship is the beginning of another new relationship. There have been many broken 
relationships since the start because of the lack of communication between husbands and 
wives (Aziz 2017). Communication is an important aspect of a relationship since it will 
connect many aspects of life, such as finance, religion, parenting and even uttering thoughts 
and expectations. Miscommunications will certainly create conflicts, just as what the 
respondents experienced. Due to this, one of the importance of resolving the conflicts is the 
honesty in communication to discuss the conflicts and look for their way outs (Lestari 2014). 
Based on the adaptation process of these couples, both of them are included in a consensus 
where they both agree, appreciate, and accept the tradition/culture of their significant others 
to reach complete happiness and harmony in their marriages. 
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ABSTRACT: This study intends to validate the Indonesian translation of the original 
Emotion Regulation Ouestionnaire (ERO) and adapt it for use with adolescents. The 
instrument adaptation procedure will follow the WHO’s instrument adaptation recom- 
mendations. An investigation using Python Semopy programming to execute reliability 
and validation tests is then performed. The participants in this study were 582 high 
school students from Banten, Indonesia. The results demonstrate that the reliability 
value of the Indonesian ERQ is higher than the original ERQ. Cronbach's alpha was 
calculated as 0.85 for the reliability test findings, with a 95% confidence range of [CI = 
0.832, 0.868]. In conclusion, the Indonesian version of the ERQ instrument demonstrates 
a fit model suitable for use in adolescents in Eastern cultures, including Indonesia. It is 
believed that this study will improve the quality of research on adolescent emotion 
regulation. 


Keywords: Emotion, Validation, Phyton, Indonesia, Adolescent 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The role of the family in the development of children is crucial. According to Defrain and 
Assay (2007), based on research in the world, it is found that there are similarities in the 
characteristics of a strong family. These parallels include the existence of appreciation and 
compassion, dedication, goodwill, fun times spent with one another, spiritual well-being, and 
the capacity to handle stress and disasters appropriately. Families can influence children in 
both positive and negative ways. 

Families who successfully carry out their functions efficiently will provide good results on 
child development in many ways, for example, more frequent physical activity in children so 
that they are healthier and watch TV less often, have better self-emotional regulation 
(McManus et al. 2012; Meyer et al. 2014; Morris et al. 2007, 2013, 2017; Rutherford et al. 
2015), have better mental health conditions (Briggs et al. 2019), and promote good guality 
sleep in children (El & Kelly 2017). 

Meanwhile, families who fail to carry out their roles efficiently will also affect the child’s 
development in negative things such as nonsuicidal self-injury (NSSI), consuming alcoholic 
beverages (Hasking et al. 2020), bullying tendencies, difficulty in controlling anger and 
sharing problem-solving skills (Hisar et al. 2021), high rates of depression in adolescents (Lin 
et al. 2008), suicide attempts in adolescents (Ram et al. 2020), and children’s low self- 
regulation skills and aggressiveness (Ramsden & Hubbard 2002). 
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Based on experimental research conducted by Gross and John (2003), the first strategy 
(Reappraisal) was found to be more effective than the second strategy (Suppression) in terms 
of impact on memory. On the other hand, emotion suppression strategies will reduce beha- 
vioral expression but will not mitigate emotional experience and impair memory. This sec- 
ond strategy will also increase the physiological response. 

Previous studies on emotion regulation have been carried out in many countries. 
However, until now, many problems still arise due to the low ability to manage emotions, 
especially in adolescents. Thus, research on emotional management in adolescents is still 
very much needed and continues to be developed. Furthermore, to be able to analyze 
good guality, an instrument suitable for Eastern cultures, including Indonesia, is 
reguired. 

Well-known instruments are used for research on emotion regulation, for example, the 
Emotion Regulation Questionnaire (ERQ), which was first developed by Gross & John 
(2003). This study aims to adapt the ERQ instrument in Indonesian and validate it in ado- 
lescents. In addition, this research will provide an ERQ instrument that will be adjusted 
using WHO guidelines (2022) and considering cultural sensitivity (Borsa et al. 2012). The 
novelty of the research is that the data analysis process will use the Python Semopy package 
programming language, which is still relatively new (Igolkina & Meshcheryakov 2020) and is 
open source (no need to pay). 


2 METHODS 


Before the research began, the researcher contacted James Gross to ask permission to adapt 
the ERQ into Indonesian. James Gross gave his permission via email on November 23, 2021. 
The researcher has also obtained permission from the research ethics committee of the 
psychology faculty at Gadjah Mada University. The ethics committee approval letter has 
been issued with number 2676/ UN1/ FPSi.1.3/ SD/ PT. 01.04/2022. 

The ERQ adaptation process uses the guidelines issued by WHO (2022) and is equipped 
with a measuring instrument adaptation protocol carried out by Borsa et al. (2012). In 
general, six steps are carried out. These steps include translating the original ERQ into 
Indonesian, synthesizing the translation results, evaluating the synthesis results, readability 
tests, back-translation, and pilot studies. After the completion of ERQ adaptation process, it 
is continued by trying the Indonesian version of ERQ in the adolescent age group. This stage 
is done online using a Google Form. 

The data was then analyzed using the Python Semopy package (Igolkina & 
Meshcheryakov 2020). The analysis carried out was the reliability test and the Indonesian 
version of the ERQ validity test. 


3 RESULTS 


Adapting the Indonesian version of ERQ involves experts in the field of psychology who 
have good Indonesian and English skills. Therefore, at each stage, it is carried out carefully 
and pays attention to all inputs given by these experts. 

The participants involved in this study were 582 high school students from schools in the 
Banten region, Indonesia. The age of the participants ranged from 14 years to 17 years. By 
filling out the ERQ questionnaire, the researcher obtained informed consent from parents 
and approval from students to participate in the study. The time for filling out the ques- 
tionnaire is about 5 minutes. 

Statistical analysis using Python Semopy package. The coding script used is as in the 
following figure. 
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Ipip install pingouin 


import pandas as pd 
Ipip install semopy 


import senopy 
from semopy import Model 


Ipip install factor analyzer 


import pingouin as pg 


from factor analyzer import FactorAnalyzer 


from factor analyzer import (ConfirmatoryFactorAnalyzer, ModelSpecificationParser) 


Adata = pd.read excel( '/content/drive/MyOrive/Colab Notebooks/Dataset Colab/SectionC.x1sx") 
Adata,head() — #Pandas's command that show the data table to confirm the data 


Cas pg.cronbach_alpha(data=Adata) 

alpha = pd.DataFrame(ca, columns-f "Value" }) 
items = ['Chronbach Alpha’, 'CI(@.95)'] 
alpha['Itens'] = itens 

alpha. head() 


fa = FactorAnalyzer(n_factors=2,rotation= "promax" method='m1') 


fa. fit(Adata) 


ev= fa.get eigenvalues() 

pdevspd, DataFrame(ev) 

pdt= pdev. T 

dfT = pdt.set_axis(["Original EV", "Common Factor EV"), axis=1) 
dff 


Figure 1. Script coding python semopy. 
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efas fa. loadings, 
df « pd.DataFrane(efa, columns = [‘Reappraisal ', ‘Suppression’ }) 
df 


model dict = {"Reappraisal”: | "P1", "P3", "PS", "P7", PB" ,"P10"], 
“Suppression”; ["P2","P4","P6","P9"])} 
model spec = ModelSpecificationParser.parse model specification from dict(Adata, model dict) 
cfa = ConfirsatoryFactorAnalyzer(nodel spec max iter = 500, dispeFalse) 
cfa, fit(Adata. values) 
cfalo » cfa. loadings, 
dcfa = pd.DataFrane (cfalo) 
dcfa 


Reapp, datamAdataf(“PI" ,”P3" ,”P5","P7","P8",“P1O”)) 

ca reapps pg. cronbach alphal datasReapp. data) 

alpha = pd.DataFrame(ca,reapp, coluanse|'Value")) 
itens = ["Chronbach Alpha of Reappraisal’, °C1(0.95)") 
alphaf 'Ttens") » itens 

alpha.head() 


Suppres_datasAdatal ("P2","P4","P6","P9")] 

Ca_suppres= pg. cronbach.alpha(data-Suppres data) 
alpha = pd.DataFrame(ca_suppres, colunnss| 'Value")) 
itens = ('Chronbach Alpha of Suppression’, 'C1(0.95)') 
alphaf 'Itens") = itens 

alpha.head() 


desc : oe 
Emotion Regulation »~ Suppression + Reappraisal 
Suppression == P24+P4+P6+P9 
Reappraisal =~ Pl+P3+PS+P7+PB+P10 


model = Model( desc) 
print (dese) 


res = model. fit(Adata) 
stats « semopy.calc stats(nodel) 
print(stats.T) 


from semopy import Optimizer 
opt » Optimizer(nodel) 
obj. function. value = opt optimize() 


from semopy.inspector import inspect 
inspect(opt,std_est= True) 


g * senopy.semplot(model, 'Emotion-26873.pdf", std. estseTrue) 


Figure 1. (Continued) 
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The reliability and validity test used Exploratory Factor Analysis (EFA) and 
Confirmatory Factor Analysis (CFA) methods (Yong & Pearce 2013). The reliability test 
was carried out with the Cronbach’s alpha coefficient of the ERQ that had been adapted to 
get the ERQ Cronbach’s alpha value of 0.85. For the Reappraisal aspect, the Cronbach 
alpha value = 0.87, and the Cronbach alpha value for the Suppression aspect = 0.76. This 
value is higher than the original Cronbach alpha ERQ value (Reappraisal = 0.79 and 
Suppression = 0.73). The Pearson correlation coefficient was used for calculations. This 
analysis indicates that if Cronbach’s Alpha value > 0.70, the questionnaire is declared reli- 
able or consistent (Bland & Altman 1997). The Cronbach alpha value of the adaptation 
ERQ shows a value above 0.7. According to Bland & Altman (1997), the questionnaire is 
said to be consistent if the Cronbach alpha value is more significant than 0.7. 

Adapted ERQ confidence level, 95% [CI = 0.832, 0.868]. The Reappraisal aspect has a 
95% confidence level [CI = 0.855, 0.887], whereas hile the Suppression aspect has a 95% 
confidence level [CI = 0.727, 0.791]. The reliability test was also carried out using the EFA 
method. This test was conducted to determine how many factors make up the ERQ of this 
adaptation. Kline (2015) stated that when conducting the EFA test, many of the factors 
present in the measuring instrument were assumed to be unknown to the researcher. The 
results of the EFA test found two factors or constituent aspects. This outcome is identical to 
the initial ERQ, which has two aspects. 


Scree Plot 


Figure 2. The scree plot. 


Furthermore, the adapted ERQ validity test was carried out. To determine the accuracy of 
an instrument in measurement, it is necessary to perform a validity test. CFA is one tech- 
nique that may be utilized to evaluate the validity (CFA). According to Marsh et al. (2014), 
the CFA test can be used to find out whether a particular construct has a consistent value 
or not. 

For the Reappraisal aspect, the CFA value is 0.51-0.83, and the Suppression aspect is 
0.50—0.81, while the CFA value of the ERQ as a whole is 0.50-0.81. According to Kline 
(2015), the higher the loading factor value of the CFA, the better. 

In addition to using the CFA method, the method of calculating the Root Mean Square 
Error of Approximation (RMSEA) and Comparative Fit Index (CFI) can also be used to 
assess the validity of an instrument. The RMSEA value of the adapted ERQ is 0.07. The 
Comparative Fit Index (CFI) is 0.95. 
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Emotion Regulation 


Figure 3. The ERQ Indonesia version correlated factors. 


4 DISCUSSION 


Thompson (1994) defines emotion regulation as a modulating process occurrence, duration, 
and intensity of internal states of feeling (both positive and negative) and physiological 
processes associated with emotions. Emotion regulation refers to the ability to observe, 
assess, understand, and change emotional reactions to achieve goals and achieve adaptive 
functioning (Gratz & Roemer 2004). Good emotional self-regulation skills will have an 
essential role in academic success (Ivcevic & Brackett 2014, Villavicencio & Bernardo 2013), 
and will improve the social and emotional health of children and adolescents (Morris et al. 
2017), academic achievement, family and peer interactions, and mental health (Dahl 2004). 

On the other hand, the lack of ability to regulate emotions indicates difficulties in 
responding to emotions, including challenges in being aware of explaining and accepting 
conditions that reguire emotional responses (Gratz & Roemer 2004). Several studies have 
shown that difficulty in managing emotions is correlated with a variety of disorders, 
including eating disorders (Harrison et al. 2010), substance abuse (Tull et al. 2012), and 
alcoholism (Fox et al. 2008), problematic behaviors such as adolescent aggressiveness 
(DeWall et al. 2007; Sani et al. 2017), tend to self-harm (Hasking et al. 2020), maladaptive 
behavior eating disorders, self-injury, and substance abuse (Buckholdt et al. 2015). 

It is challenging to manage emotions well to get the most out of them. Individuals may use 
various strategies to deal with emotional changes. Gross and John (2003) presented two 
plans for emotion regulation. The first strategy is to reassess the conditions at hand. This 
strategy tries to manage emotions by changing the perspective on the situation that occurs to 
reduce its emotional impact. The second strategy is to suppress the feelings that arise. 

The ERQ adaptation process is carried out carefully at each stage. First, the translation 
stage was carried out by three experts. The second stage is the synthesis carried out by two 
experts. Then the expert judgment stage is carried out by three experts. Finally, seven high 
school students carried out the readability test, and three people carried out the back 
translation. Experts at each stage are different people and performed at other times and 
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places. The detailed process carried out at each location can further improve the accuracy of 
the measuring instrument (Borsa et al. 2012). 

The use of the Python Semopy package to analyze data is carried out because of advan- 
tages such as having a complete package, shorter script code, and convenient for joint work 
or collaboration (Igolkina & Meshcheryakov 2020). Moreover, it is more interesting because 
it is open source that means it does not cost money to use this programming language. This is 
probably because the items asked in the ERQ questionnaire are easy for participants to 
understand. 

The results of the analysis using the Python Semopy package also showed accurate results. 
Working on the analysis process also does not take too long. Python Semopy package can 
also use Google Colab to make it more practical and easier for researchers. The many 
advantages of this programming language show that Python Semopy package has the 
potential to be used in various research fields, including much social research. Overall, 
the study results indicate that the ERQ adapted to Indonesian is suitable and can be used for 
research on emotion regulation in Indonesian adolescents. 


5 CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATION 


The ERQ instrument is relatively easy to understand by adolescent participants, so the value of 
the statistical test results shows relevant results. The ERQ instrument, adapted into Indonesian, 
shows its suitability for use in research on emotions in Indonesian adolescent participants. 
The limitation of the research is that it only includes participants from a specific region. 
Suggestions for further study can take participants from a wider area. It can also be done by 
expanding the age range of the participants, for example, the age of children or early adulthood. 
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ABSTRACT: During the Covid-19 Pandemic, life aspects changed, including adolescents. 
Their daily activities were limited, which may disturb their psychological well-being reflected 
through six aspects: autonomy, environmental mastery, personal growth, positive relation 
with others, purpose in life, and self-acceptance. However, adolescents could disclose 
themselves through social media to manage psychological well-being in limited life during 
the Covid-19 Pandemic. This study aims to determine the influence of self-disclosure on 
social media on psychological well-being in adolescents during the Covid-19 Pandemic. This 
study is a quantitative correlational design. A total of 316 adolescents who were active users 
of Instagram between the age of 13 and 21 years were selected through accidental sampling. 
Two instruments used were the Revised Self-Disclosure Scale and RyfP's Psychological Well- 
Being Scale. The results indicated that self-disclosure on social media significantly affects 
psychological well-being among adolescents during the Covid-19 Pandemic and based on 
multiple linear regression, indicated that self-disclosure on social media significantly affects 
all aspects of psychological well-being among adolescents, except for autonomy. This study 
implies that adolescent social media users need to control self-disclosure activities so they do 
not develop into oversharing, which can harm psychological well-being or self-security. 


Keywords: Psychological well-being, self-disclosure, social media, adolescents, Covid-19 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Indonesia is one of the countries that has been exposed to Covid-19. Lasted for two years, 
the Covid-19 pandemic has also limited the movement of teenagers. Social restrictions due to 
the Covid-19 pandemic have seized many opportunities for teenagers to undergo normal 
development. In this adolescent phase, they are still looking for identity and want to form a 
self-image that can be shown to the general public. However, this pandemic reduces their 
chances of getting it. Restricted interactions during a pandemic can have a detrimental effect 
on the psychological well-being of adolescents because they experience social isolation, 
depression, anxiety, and an increase in maladaptive behavior (O’Sullivan et al. 2021). During 
the Covid-19 pandemic, 82.67% of adolescents had moderate levels of psychological well- 
being, 17.32% of adolescents were in a low category, and no results were found indicating 
that adolescents had a high level of psychological well-being (Soputan & Mulawarman 
2021). Quite different from before the Covid-19 pandemic, it is known that adolescents’ 
psychological well-being level is 16.7% in the high category, 67.6% in the medium category, 
and 15.7% in the low category (Sugiyo et al. 2019). The difference in the results from these 
data lies in the pre-pandemic period. There are groups of adolescents who have a high level 
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of psychological well-being. Meanwhile, during the pandemic, no results indicated that 
adolescents’ psychological well-being was in the high category. 

An excellent psychological well-being condition is essential for adolescent growth and 
development. This is because individuals with good psychological well-being will function 
fully and tend to be able to respect themselves (Choi & Lim 2016). Psychological well-being 
itself is defined as the realization and full achievement of the potential of individuals who can 
accept their past along with all the shortcomings and advantages (self-acceptance), demon- 
strate an independent attitude (autonomy) and can establish positive relationships with 
others (positive relations with others), able to master the environment (environmental mas- 
tery), have a purpose in life (purpose in life), and able to develop themselves (personal 
growth) (Ryff 1989). Psychological well-being factors include age, social and economic sta- 
tus, culture, gender, social support, religiosity, and personality (Dewi & Mulyo 2017). 

The personality factor that influences psychological well-being is self-disclosure. Self- 
disclosure is a form of communication in which a person discloses information about himself 
that is usually hidden. Through self-disclosure, individuals will gain an understanding of 
themselves, have the capability to overcome difficulties, improve communication skills and 
strengthen relationships with others (DeVito 2012). Through self-disclosure, individuals can 
more easily communicate, expand relationships, reduce guilt, and increase social acceptance 
(Gainau 2019). Research by Qoniah (2021) found that self-disclosure significantly positively 
influences the psychological well-being of orphanage teenagers during the Covid-19 pandemic. 

Meanwhile, another study conducted by Sulistyorini (2007) revealed a correlation between 
self-disclosure and each aspect of psychological well-being. Her research found that the level 
of self-disclosure has a significant and positive relationship with five of the six aspects of 
psychological well-being. These aspects are self-acceptance, autonomy, positive relations 
with others, purpose in life, and personal growth. On the other hand, the study also found 
that self-disclosure had no significant correlation with aspects of environmental mastery in 
the psychological well-being variable. 

Research by Joinson & Levine (in DeVito 2012) found that reciprocity in self-disclosure 
activities has a higher speed and rate in online media than in face-to-face. On social media, self- 
disclosure is implemented by uploading personal information in text, photos, and videos 
(Ampong et al. 2018). There are various social media to facilitate individuals’ self-disclosure. 
Instagram is one of the most popular and frequently visited social media and a means for self- 
disclosure (Kusyanti & Safitri 2016). When Instagram users upload images, there is a column 
to write captions. Users can use captions to pour out their hearts according to the moments 
shared through the image. In addition, an Instagram story feature allows users to be creative in 
sharing their stories. The purpose of using Instagram stories is to express emotions. Through 
self-disclosure, the user can release something that is stuck in him so that it brings peace 
(Johana et al. 2020). Thus, the social media referred to in this study refers to Instagram. 

The latest research by Luo & Hancock (2020) shows that self-disclosure on social media 
significantly influences psychological well-being. In line with this research, a study by Dogan 
(2016) shows that networking on social media is an essential predictor of adolescents’ psy- 
chological well-being, happiness, and life satisfaction. Supporting this research, Soputan & 
Mulawarman (2021) found that self-disclosure on social media affects psychological well- 
being in high school students. However, Matthes et al. (2021) found that online self- 
disclosure could not predict psychological well-being during a pandemic, although it 
revealed a positive reciprocal relationship between happiness and psychological well-being. 
This may indicate that online self-disclosure can impact psychological well-being if happi- 
ness is a mediating variable. 

The existence of a gap in the results of previous research on the effect of self-disclosure in 
social media on psychological well-being in adolescents during the Covid-19 pandemic 
became the background for researchers to examine “The Effect of Self-disclosure in Social 
Media on Psychological well-being in Adolescents during the Covid-19 pandemic.” The 
problem in this study is whether self-disclosure in social media can affect adolescents’ 
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psychological well-being during the Covid-19 pandemic. So this study aims to determine 
whether there is an effect of self-disclosure on social media on psychological well-being in 
adolescents during the Covid-19 pandemic. This study hypothesizes a significant influence 
between self-disclosure on social media and psychological well-being in adolescents during 
the Covid-19 pandemic. 


2 METHODS 


This study is a guantitative correlational design. A total of 316 adolescents who were active 
users of Instagram between the age of 13 and 21 years were selected through accidental 
sampling. Among them, 93% were girls, and 76.6% were in ages 17-21 years old. Self- 
disclosure on social media was measured using the Revised Self-Disclosure Scale (RSDS) 
derived from Leung’s (2002) research which is composed of 5 aspects of self-disclosure 
introduced by Wheeless (1986). The aspects of self-disclosure are control of depth, honesty- 
accuracy, amount of disclosure, valence/positiveness-negativeness, and intent of self- 
disclosure. This scale consists of 15 valid items with a reliability level of 0.754. 
Psychological well-being was measured by Ryff's Psychological Well-Being Scale (1989). 
This scale is based on six aspects; autonomy, environmental mastery, personal growth, 
positive relations with others, purpose in life, and self-acceptance. There are 38 valid items 
and have a reliability of 0.845. Data were analyzed using SPSS 25.0, and multiple linear 
regression was used to predict the relationship between the two variables’ dimensions. 


3 RESULT 


This study involved 316 participants aged 13-21 who are active users of social media, 
especially Instagram, accessing Instagram at least once a day during the Covid-19 pandemic. 

Based on Table | in model 1, with variable X being self-disclosure and variable Y being 
psychological well-being, having a significance of p 0.000<0.05, it means that self- 
disclosure on social media has a significant effect on psychological well-being. Thus, the 
hypothesis in this study is accepted. Multiple linear regression testing of self-disclosure on 
each dimension of psychological well-being found that in model 2, with the variable X being 
self-disclosure and the variable Y being autonomy, having a significance of p 0.100 > 0.05, 
so there was no effect of self-disclosure on autonomy. In model 3, with variable X being self- 
disclosure and variable Y being environmental mastery, having a significance of p 0.000 < 
0.05, it means that self-disclosure has a significant effect on environmental mastery. In model 
4 with variable X being self-disclosure and variable Y being personal growth and having a 
significance of p 0.000 < 0.05 it means that self-disclosure has a significant effect on personal 
growth. In model 5 with variable X being self-disclosure and variable Y being positive 


Table 1. Multiple linear regression test on each model. 


Model X Y R Sig. 

1 Self-Disclosure Psychological Well-Being 0.374 0.000 
2 Self-Disclosure Autonomy 0.171 0.100 
3 Self-Disclosure Environmental Mastery 0.346 0.000 
4 Self-Disclosure Personal Growth 0.324 0.000 
5 Self-Disclosure Positive Relations with Others 0.404 0.000 
6 Self-Disclosure Purpose in Life 0.322 0.000 
7 Self-Disclosure Self-Acceptance 0.331 0.000 
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relation with others has a significance of p 0.000 « 0.05, which means that self-disclosure has 
a significant effect on positive relations with others. In model 6 with variable X being self- 
disclosure and variable Y being purpose in life and having a significance of p 0.000 « 0.05, 
then self-disclosure has a significant effect on purpose in life. Lastly, in model 7 with variable 
X being self-disclosure and variable Y being self-acceptance, having a significance of p 
0.000 < 0.05, which means that self-disclosure has a significant effect on self-acceptance. 


4 DISCUSSION 


Based on the results of the data analysis, it can be known that self-disclosure on social media 
has a significant influence on psychological well-being in adolescents during the Covid-19 
pandemic. The results of this study follow the latest research conducted by Nguyen & Ho 
(2022), which showed that there was a relationship between online self-disclosure and well- 
being in adolescents in Vietnam, moderated by online social support. Supporting these 
findings, Adzhani, Baihaqi, & Kosasih (2020) found that self-disclosure influences subjective 
well-being in adolescent Instagram users. The relationship between self-disclosure and psy- 
chological well-being is further strengthened by Kelana’s research (2017), which shows that 
the relationship between the two variables is significant. It is known that during the Covid-19 
pandemic crisis, people are limited to doing activities outside the home, which causes bore- 
dom and even stress and reduced face-to-face interactions with other people. So that in order 
to maintain psychological well-being as well as relationships with other people, the thing to 
do is interact through social media. As found in a study in China, online self-disclosure 
mediates the relationship between interactions on WeChat (a chat platform from China) and 
the well-being of students during the lockdown due to the Covid-19 pandemic (Amosun et al. 
2021). It can be explained that when adolescents interact through social media during the 
lockdown, they want to be open, known about their health conditions to others, and hear or 
give motivational words to help relieve their worries and depression. 

Furthermore, based on testing regarding the effect of self-disclosure on each dimension of 
psychological well-being, it was found that self-disclosure has a significant effect on all 
dimensions except autonomy. The dimensions of psychological well-being that are sig- 
nificantly influenced by self-disclosure are environmental mastery, personal growth, positive 
relations with others, purpose in life, and self-acceptance. 

The absence of the influence of self-disclosure on social media on the autonomy dimen- 
sion, which is described by Ryff (1989) as an independent attitude in regulating behavior and 
making life choices, being confident in their abilities, and being able to overcome the pro- 
blems they face is because they are still in the process of becoming independent both emo- 
tionally, behaviorally, and value. This is one of the fundamental developmental tasks in 
adolescence, as described by Steinberg (2014). It is not easy for adolescents to gain inde- 
pendence. This is because of the difficulty of breaking the infantile bonds that have been 
attached and comfortable during childhood. Therefore, other factors play a role in devel- 
oping adolescent autonomy, such as the quality of communication with family. This is based 
on research by Liu Q et al. (2019). It was found that more open communication and rarely 
having communication problems in the family will lead to better autonomy. Open commu- 
nication with the family creates a positive environment; this allows adolescents to develop 
autonomy. They can freely express their feelings and views, make decisions independently, 
engage in autonomous behavior, and are not influenced by external impulses (Bi X & Wang 
2021). So based on previous research, the family has an essential role in the formation or 
development of autonomy in adolescents, both based on their parenting style or commu- 
nication patterns. Therefore, the opportunity for families to influence autonomy in adoles- 
cents can be more excellent than doing self-disclosure on social media alone. 

According to the perspective of positive psychology, when a person is willing to share 
experiences that make him feel depressed with others, such as trauma and depression, they 
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can get better social support, be able to face challenges, and increase integrity in their 
environment (Ko & Chen 2009). Following this, this study proves that self-disclosure on 
social media influences environmental mastery in adolescents during the Covid-19 pan- 
demic. These dimensions describe how individuals can master the environment, manage it, 
take advantage of opportunities around them effectively and determine something reason- 
able and appropriate according to personal needs (Ryff 1989). In line with this research, 
Hasanah & Minerty (2018) found a positive relationship between self-disclosure and social 
interaction in adolescents. 

This study also found that self-disclosure on social media influences the personal growth 
dimension. It is about the individual's ability to develop self-potential, be open to new 
experiences, and continue to develop knowledge and behavior from time to time. Self- 
disclosure during adolescence has been associated with positive developments such as well- 
being (Ko & Chen 2009). In line with this, the increase in self-disclosure involvement during 
adolescence is supported by the development of social cognitive processes in adolescents, 
such as perspective-taking and advanced mentalities that support the ability to understand 
and interpret the feelings, intentions, and desires of others (Frith & Frith 2012). 
Vijayakumar & Pfeifer (2020) also revealed that self-disclosure is a fundamental inter- 
personal process for adolescents to achieve developmental goals. 

Gainau (2019) states that when someone wants to build relationships with other people, 
self-disclosure is a crucial ability to have. This statement can be strengthened by the results of 
this study, which found that self-disclosure on social media influences positive relationships 
with others. This dimension describes the ability to establish positive relationships with 
others, indicated by warm relationships with others, having empathy, giving affection and 
intimacy, and being able to give and receive in human relationships. This is supported by 
research conducted by Lumsden (1996), who found that self-disclosure helps a person to be 
able to communicate with others, increase self-confidence and build close relationships with 
others. Moreover, during the pandemic, face-to-face interactions with other people are 
limited. So the thing that can be done to maintain positive relationships with others is to 
interact online through social media. 

Furthermore, self-disclosure on social media influences the dimension of purpose in life. 
This dimension describes the extent to which individuals believe that living in the present and 
the past is meaningful so it must have meaning or purpose in life. A study by Satrio and 
Budiani (2018) found a correlation between the meaning of life and self-disclosure on 
Instagram. Self-disclosure helps a person to recognize himself and can guide him toward the 
goal of life, which is whom I want to be (Handayani et al. 1998). When someone self- 
discloses on social media, they have communicated something, be it thoughts, feelings, life 
experiences, or anything related to personal life, which can positively impact the meaning of 
life and well-being in everyday life. 

Another benefit that can be obtained when someone self-discloses on social media is that it 
can increase self-acceptance. According to DeVito (2012), when individuals self-disclose, 
they will know other people's opinions of themselves, and it turns out that most people can 
accept themselves based on other people’s opinions. When other people reject an individual, 
the individual tends to reject himself. Through self-disclosure and support from people, 
individuals may be able to feel positive responses so that individuals can build a positive self- 
concept. This follows Hanafiah’s research (2012) which found a relationship between the 
level of self-acceptance and self-disclosure in adolescents. Thus, this study supports previous 
research because there is an effect of self-disclosure on social media on the self-acceptance 
dimension in which individuals have a positive attitude toward themselves, and are willing to 
accept whatever has happened in their past and accept good or bad things in their lives. 

The results of this study need to be developed in future studies because the current findings 
can provide an overview of how self-disclosure on social media affects psychological well-being 
in adolescents. Because psychological well-being has an essential role in the sustainability of the 
development, values, direction, and life goals chosen by adolescents for their future. 
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Meanwhile, there are limitations in this study where the number of female participants is far 
more than males, and the scale used in this study has not been adjusted to the conditions of the 
Covid-19 pandemic, s0 it still uses general statements. In addition, this research design is cor- 
relational, which is limited in testing the causal relationship between research variables. 


5 CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATION 


This study’s findings are that self-disclosure on social media significantly affects the 
dimensions of psychological well-being, namely environmental mastery, personal growth, 
positive relations with others, purpose in life, and self-acceptance. These results also identify 
that the higher the self-disclosure on social media, the higher the environmental mastery, 
personal growth, positive relations with others, purpose in life, and self-acceptance among 
adolescents during the Covid-19 pandemic. In addition, it is also known that there is no 
influence of self-disclosure on social media on the autonomy dimension of adolescents dur- 
ing the Covid-19 pandemic. 

This study implies that adolescent social media users need to control self-disclosure activities 
so they do not develop into oversharing, which can harm psychological well-being or self- 
security. Parents need to monitor teenagers’ activities on social media to remind them about 
things that are appropriate or not to be shared so that the psychological well-being of teen- 
agers can be fulfilled. Social media developers should be able to monitor more about the 
content that users will share more so that they can provide warnings or withdraw sensitive 
content that can interfere with the welfare or safety of users. Practitioners such as counselors, 
psychologists, counseling guidance teachers, or others can use social media to conduct coun- 
seling (cybercounseling) on adolescents because teenagers may be able to more easily express 
themselves so that practitioners can help improve psychological well-being. In addition, it is 
hoped that this research can be used as a reference for future research related to self-disclosure 
and psychological well-being. Furthermore, researchers are expected to expand the discussion 
on each dimension of self-disclosure and psychological well-being, find the influence or dif- 
ference of the positive and negative impacts of self-disclosure on social media on psychological 
well-being, and strive for the number of male and female participants who are more balanced 
and use a scale that is by the conditions when collecting data. 
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ABSTRACT: Teachers need career goals, understanding, and opportunities to achieve 
their subjective career success. However, as problems may hinder their career path, they need 
to have a strong, resilient personality to address and overcome stressors in their career and 
eventually evaluate their career and achieve their subjective career success. This paper 
investigates the effect of hardiness on Indonesian teachers’ subjective career success. This 
study applied a quantitative method. Three hundred twenty Indonesian teachers were 
recruited as participants using accidental sampling. The data were analyzed using a simple 
regression test. The result shows that hardiness affects Indonesian teachers’ subjective career 
well-being (p<0.05). To be more specific, hardiness was found to significantly affects 
dimensions of subjective career success, including recognition, meaningful work, influence, 
authenticity, personal life, growth and development, and satisfaction, but not the quality 
of work. 


Keywords: teacher, hardiness, subjective career success 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Individuals are basically free to choose their careers. Career is important because it is asso- 
ciated with one’s psychological and financial aspects to achieve career success (Heslin 2005). 
Most people still view career success using measurable factors like salary, position, and 
promotion, a view known as objective career success (Spurk et al. 2019). People nowadays 
increasingly view their careers using subjective factors like work satisfaction, work-life 
balance, purpose, sense of meaning, and quality of work (Heslin 2005; Hupkens et al. 2021; 
Ingarianti et al. 2020). 

Teaching is one of the careers that is considered ideal and a teacher is a role model for his/ 
her students (Mundiri & Bariroh 2019). Being a teacher is often seen as a noble profession as 
it strives for the country’s high-quality education and establishes a foundation for the future 
generation. UNESCO Institute of Statistics (UIS) report a 50% increase between 2000 and 
2019. There are 96 million teachers worldwide, and in Indonesia alone, there are 2.9 teachers 
from elementary to high school levels, including those with Institutional and honorary tea- 
cher statuses. It is important for teachers to know their career level, and their career 
achievement and to have a career goal in order to achieve their career success and 
satisfaction. 
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Data published by UNESCO in Global Education Monitoring 2016 shows that 
Indonesian teachers are in the lowest position among 14 developing countries. One of the 
possible causes is the teachers’ poor perspectives on their careers. Supporting the data, 
Utami (2019) found that although teachers are large in number, most of them lack personal 
and professional qualities. The recruitment strategy also becomes a hindrance in this pro- 
fession. Further, teachers lack the motivation to improve their career achievement and 
mismatch in their duties (Dewi & Rusdinal 2020). Teachers with a proper understanding of 
their profession tend to be self-regulated, enhance positive emotions, and optimize students’ 
learning process. Teachers with higher self-regulation tend to exhibit lower burnout levels, 
allowing them to optimize their careers and eventually achieve career success (Heydarnejad 
et al. 2021; Karamooz & Narafshan 2017). 

A survey by Ikatan Guru Honorer shows that, overall, teachers’ performance is still low, 
implying no difference in performance between certified and non-certified teachers. 
Honorary teachers’ performance is also lower than those with civil servant status, and no 
significant difference between those with bachelor’s and master’s degrees (Salam & 
Heriyanto 2018). Institutions concerning teachers’ careers need to pay attention to 
employees’ value adjustment to their work environment, one of the factors associated with 
career development and satisfaction (Vargas & Teixeira 2018). 

Teachers’ career is the key factor determining an education’s success, as it is reported to 
affect the educational quality at school (Adabi et al. 2017). One of the problems faced by 
Indonesian teachers is abundant, time- and energy-consuming administrative tasks. We 
interviewed two teachers, a senior high school and a junior high school teacher, with more 
than ten years of work experience through a phone call on 17 and 18 November 2021. Our 
interview results showed that in addition to their teaching duties, they were busy with 
administrative tasks. Subject teachers’ administrative tasks include designing lesson plans, 
writing teaching journals for learning purposes, employee administrative tasks, adminis- 
trative tasks of employee performance target (SKP), and making monthly, semestral, and 
annual learning evaluations and reports. Meanwhile, school counselors face demands for 
designing service plans and information services, consisting of individual and group coun- 
seling, compiling students’ data, designing service evaluation, i.e., analysis and follow-ups, 
and making monthly, semestrial, and annual reports. 

These administrative data are supposed to be teachers’ guidelines to ensure a more 
directed learning process and sustainable teachers’ careers. Nevertheless, failure in com- 
pleting these tasks may result in suboptimal learning process achievement, causing poor 
performance that adversely affects teachers’ career success. Suboptimal achievement of the 
organizational goal may result in teachers’ poor careers as educators (Hendri 2010). 

Teachers’ poor competence, particularly pedagogical and professional ones, will likely 
hinder their career development. This is in line with data published on the npd.kemdikbud 
website (regional educational scale), showing that teachers’ competence test results in the last 
five years are still below the minimum standard (i.e., 55) (Hendri 2010; Leonard 2015). 
Several factors may be responsible for teachers’ poor competence. Teachers’ poor techno- 
logical skills force the students to engage in a traditional learning process and put themselves 
in overwhelming administrative tasks. 

Internal factors contributing to teachers’ poor competence include low motivation to 
develop their careers, low career satisfaction, job stress, and poor commitment (Jabar 2012; 
Kusniyati 2019; Sennen 2017). 

Limited access to performance and capacity improvement, e.g., training and scholarship, 
important opportunities for teachers’ development, may also affect teachers’ competence. 
Technology development emerges as a challenge, which a teacher should properly address. 
Proper digital mastery is also important for a teacher’s career, as teachers need to have this 
skill to perform their tasks during their learning process (Afriansyah 2020). Teachers’ careers 
may also be affected by their surrounding environment, as it will likely affect their mindset, 
activity, and career orientation (Widodo et al. 2020). Furthermore, enacted policies may also 
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cause social dynamics among contract teachers, as they expect a profession that prioritizes 
length of service above other professional responsibilities—A condition that results in 
unclear work division between civil service teachers and contract teachers (Huang & Revina 
2020). 

Teachers’ poor competence and professionalism are also accounted for by their low sal- 
aries. Some teachers view their salaries as insufficient, causing poor well-being and motiva- 
tion to achieve career success. Regarding this salary issue, some teachers work in other fields 
outside their working hours as teachers, which eventually affects their teaching activities 
(Mulyasa 2008; Saripudin 2014). This condition affects their work-life balance and puts 
more stress on such individuals, hindering their career development (Riffay 2019). 
Moreover, public recognition of teachers is still low. Some teachers even do not value their 
own careers, implying their low self-esteem. This condition reflects one’s low career success 
(Saripudin 2014). 

Viewing this phenomenon, we focus on subjective career success in this study. Career 
success is one’s work outcome stemming from psychological aspects, skills, and work 
experience (Ng et al. 2005). Subjective career success (SCS) judgment is one’s judgment 
based on their own feelings (Judge & Mueller 2007). In General, SCS is a reaction to and 
evaluation of one’s career (Pan & Zhou 2015). In order to achieve their SCS, an individual 
needs to have a career goal, proper career understanding, and perceived opportunities 
(Parker & Arthur 2002). Teachers perceiving SCS will likely have higher career opportu- 
nities, better career plans and strategies, and better characteristics (Supa 2013). 

A personality trait is also reported to contribute to SCS. It is unique and different for 
every individual and deemed important for teachers’ performance during learning and 
interactions with their students. In the context of teachers’ tasks, administrative jobs, peda- 
gogical, professional, and social competence may influence their traits and achieve balanced 
career success, a balanced achievement of subjective and objective career success (Ramdhani 
et al. 2020). Previous studies report that the big five personality traits serve as predictors of 
SCS, including neuroticism, conscientiousness, extroversion, agreeableness, and openness. 
Proactive traits and locus of control are reported to affect SCS (Ng et al. 2005; Smidt et al. 
2018). One of the strongest yet understudied predictors of SCS hardiness (Cunningham 
2018). 

This variable is proposed by Kobasa, who states that individuals facing stress may exhibit 
frustration and self-protection as reactions to stressors. In this regard, one’s hardiness may 
turn problems into a solution to their problems. These stressors could be internal and 
external. The former includes burnout, stress, and lack of motivation, while the latter 
includes overwork, coworkers’ conflict, and organizational social support. (Ingarianti et al. 
2020; Ivancevich et al. 2006; Prasetyo et al. 2018). Hardiness is a relatively new topic in the 
field of psychology, and even fewer studies link this variable to subjective career success, 
especially in the Indonesian context. One of the studies was conducted by Cunningham 
(2018), who reported a relationship between hardiness and SCS among World War II 
veterans, athletes, and commercial deep-sea divers. It is interesting to examine this variable 
in teachers, as this profession is similar to WW2 veterans, athletes, and commercial deep-sea 
divers. Further, stressors in teachers’ jobs and their responsibility to implement subjective 
aspects in their careers make me assume that hardiness affects teachers’ subjective career 
success. 

Based on the description above, hardiness is expected to be associated with SCS. The 
present study examines these two variables among Indonesian teachers by putting hardiness 
as the independent variable and subjective career success as the dependent variable. From a 
theoretical perspective, the present study will extend the literature on psychology, especially 
the development of subjective career success. This study may also serve as a reference to 
develop the knowledge of subjective career success. From a practical perspective, this study 
provides teachers with a reference on how to achieve their subjective career success and 
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explains teachers’ subjective career success from hardiness personality traits. In the organi- 
zational context, teachers’ SCS may, in turn, improve their quality. 


2 METHODS 


21 Research design 


This study applied a quantitative method., a method used to analyze the relationship 
between variables, presented in numerical or percentage (Creswell 2014). In this study, a 
correlational design was applied to observe the relationship between the two variables 
without making any intervention, addition, or manipulation. 


22 Participants 


Participants in this study were recruited using the accidental sampling technique (Sugiyono 
2018). Participants’ inclusion criteria were set following Law no. 14 of 2005 on Teacher and 
Lecturer, particularly related to competence and teaching certificate in Article 8. This article 
stipulates that teachers should have a qualification, competence, and teaching certificate and 
be psychologically and physically healthy. This study’s inclusion criteria include teachers 
with qualifications, competence, teaching certificate, and at least five years of working 
experience. In addition, participants in this study were also teachers with Appointment 
Decrees enacted by their Institution according to Regulation of Minister of National 
Education no. 35 of 2005. This study recruited 320 respondents in total. 


2.3 Research variables and instruments 


Hardiness in this study was examined as the independent variable. It refers to a personality 
trait indicated by resistance against stressors or stress-triggering stressors. This variable was 
measured using commitment, control, and challenge (Kobasa et al. 1982). Hardiness was 
measured using the Dispositional Resilience Scale (DSR-15) developed by Kobasa (1979), 
which was adapted by Barthone (2007). This scale employed a 4-point Likert scale, ranging 
from 0 (strongly disagree) to 3 (strongly agree). The indicator of commitment consists of two 
unfavorable and three favorable items (e.g., “I find my life meaningless.” Meanwhile, the 
indicator of control (CO) consists of one unfavorable and four favorable items (e.g., I can’t 
do much to change the future.) Lastly, the indicator of challenge consists of three unfavor- 
able and two favorable items (e.g., “I like a daily schedule with only a few changes”) The 
DRS-15 scale exhibited a reliability test result of 0.83 with commitment, control and chal- 
lenge indicators showing a score of 0.77, 0.71, and 0.70, respectively. 

The subjective career success (SCS), this study’s dependent variable, refers to one’s reac- 
tions to achieving career satisfaction and one’s overall perception of career achievement 
(Shockley et al. 2015). Subjective career success comprises eight aspects, authenticity, growth 
and development, influence, meaningful work, quality of work, recognition, personal life, 
and satisfaction. The subjective career success was measured using Shockley et al.’s (2015) 
Subjective Career Success Inventory (SCSI). This scale employed a S-point Likert scale, 
ranging from | (strongly disagree) to 5 (strongly agree). The SCIS consists of twenty-four 
items, with three items measuring three aspects. Some items read, “I have met the highest 
standard quality in my job, I feel my job meaningful.” 


24 Procedure and data analysis 


The present study was conducted in three stages. In the first stage, by identifying problems 
and collecting supporting sources, we prepared a relevant theoretical review. After that, 
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research instruments were selected to measure research variables. As previously mentioned, 
this study employed Kobasa's (1979) Dispositional Resilience Scale (DSR-15) which was 
adapted from Barthone and Shockley et al.'s (2015) Subjective Career Success Inventory 
(2015). In the second stage, instruments were distributed to 320 respondents between 30 
November and 16 December 2021. After finishing the data collection process, the next step 
was the data analysis stage. The data were analyzed using simple linear regression with IBM 
SPSS 25. After finishing the data analysis process, conclusions were drawn based on the 
research result. 


3 RESULT 


This study involved 320 Indonesian teachers as respondents. Table 1 presents the analysis 
results. 


Table 1. Respondents description. 


Category Frequency Percentage (Yo) 
Sex 

Male 106 33.1 
Female 214 66.9 
Length of Service 

<10 years 101 31.6 
10-15 years old 77 24.1 
»15 years old 142 44.4 
Domicile 

Java 280 87.5 
Kalimantan 40 12.5 
Educational Background 

D4 6 1.9 
Sl 295 92.2 
S2 19 2.9 
Employment Status 

Civil Servant 150 46.9 
Institutional Teacher 89 27.8 
Honorary Teacher 81 25.3 
Income 

<Rp.5 Million 249 71.8 
>Rp. 5 Million 71 22.2 


As presented in Table 1, most respondents were female (n = 214, 66.9%), most respon- 
dents have worked for more than 15 years (44.4%). Most of them came from Java Island (n 
= 280, 87.5%), hold a bachelor’s degree (n = 295, 92.9%), were in civil service (n = 150, 
469%), had an income below 5.000.000 (n = 249, 77.8%). 

The demographic data were then tested using ANOVA to see the effect of demographic 
data on Subjective career success. The test result is presented in Table 2. 

Table 3 shows the coefficient of determination, indicated by R-square analysis result 
of 3.8% (recognition), 3.5% (Quality of work), 3.4 (meaningful work), 5.1% (influence), 
5.5% (authenticity), 3.7% (personal life), 4.3% (growth and development), and 3.5% 
(Satisfaction). 
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Table 2. ANOVA test result. 


No. ANOVA Test F p-value Conclusion 
1 Gender 1.252 0.264 No significant difference between male 
and female teachers’ SCS. 
2 Length of Service 3803 0023 A difference in subjective career success was 


noticed among the length of service groups. 

3 Domicile (Java, Kalimantan) 0617 0433 No difference in subjective career success was 
found between groups residing in Java and 
Kalimantan. 

4 Education (D4,S1, S2) 2087 0126 No difference in subjective career success was 
noticed in terms of educational background. 

5 Employment status (Civil 3095 0047 There is a difference in SCS among teachers with 


Service, Institutional civil service, institutional permanent teachers, and 
Permanent Teacher, honorary teachers. 
Honorary Teacher) 
6 Income (<5.000.000, 1033 0310 No difference in SCS was noticed in 
>5.000.000) terms of income. 


Table 3. Multiple linear regression analysis result. 


B SE B B t p R F 
Recognition 
Constant 9825 0607 0194 16238 <.001 0038 12,429*** 
Hardiness 0078 0022 3526 <.001 
Quality Work 
Constant 9256 0632 0188 14648 <.001 0035 11,649*** 
Hardiness 0079 0023 3413 0001 
Meaningful Work 
Constant 10740 0553 0168 19409 <.001 0034 11,343*** 
Hardiness 0068 0020 3368 0001 
Influence 
Constant 8523 0650 0225 13106 <.001 0051 16,994*** 
Hardiness 0098 0024 4122 <.001 
Authenticity 
Constant 10301 0548 0235 18811 <.001 0055 18,551*** 
Hardiness 0086 0020 4307 <.001 
Personal Life 
Constant 9820 0650 0191 15114 <.001 0037 12,100*** 
Hardiness 0082 0024 3479 0001 
Growth and Development 
Constant 10420 0573 0207 18195 <.001 0043 14,205*** 
Hardiness 0079 0021 3769 <.001 
Satisfaction 
Constant 9967 0587 0230 16985 <.001 0053 17,688*** 
Hardiness 0090 0021 4206 <.001 


Regression method: stepwise 
*p <.05; **p < 01; ***p < .001. 


4 DISCUSSION 


This study aims to see the effect of hardiness on subjective career success among Indonesian 
teachers. The discussion is presented in two sections: the effect of hardiness on overall SCS 
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and the effect of hardiness on SCS's eight dimensions. The effect of Hardiness on overall SCS. 
Respondents in this study have different demographic backgrounds. The analysis result shows 
a significance value of 0.000 (px 0.005), indicating that hardiness affects Indonesian teachers' 
subjective career success. In other words, hardiness serves as one of the personality traits that 
serve as a source of resistance against stressors, which may eventually improve teachers' 
subjective career success. Kobasa (1979), who proposes the concept of hardiness, defines this 
variable as a personality trait that acts as a source of resistance against stressful events. 

Hardiness was found to contribute to Indonesian teachers’ SCS, as these two variables are 
interrelated. Individuals with high hardiness may address their career problems more effec- 
tively. Stressors commonly faced by teachers include burnout, low career self-efficacy, and 
lack of social support from family and coworkers. Individuals with an adequate level of 
hardiness may minimize stressful events or career problems. As Cunningham (2018) asserts, 
hardiness helps individuals address their career problems and stressors. In the same vein, 
Wallnas and Jendle (2017) report that Swedish teachers with higher hardiness levels tend to 
be able to solve their problems and subjectively evaluate their careers related to the pro- 
blems. Being a teacher is a noble yet difficult profession. They are responsible for educating 
their students and preparing them for the future. Teachers face various challenges through- 
out their careers. Teachers’ problems become more complex, considering that today’s 
situation demands teachers to stay updated with the development. Both personal and pro- 
fessional problems may affect teachers’ careers, and failure to address these problems will 
likely affect their subjective career success. Therefore, it is necessary to have hardiness as one 
of the sources of resistance to overcome their life problems. 

Hardy teachers will likely evaluate their careers to find solutions and set their subjective 
success standards. They will be able to evaluate their career positively and not see it as a 
stressor that negatively affects their life experience. Purwati and Mahfud (2019) found that 
individuals with higher hardiness levels will likely be able to solve their problems and turn 
their job stress into an opportunity to achieve subjective success. In other words, hardy 
teachers will likely put themselves differently when setting their subjective career success. 

In the following section, we discuss the effect of hardiness on eight dimensions of sub- 
jective career success. First, we found a significant effect of hardiness on recognition. This 
dimension refers to others’ recognition of one’s career performance, respect, and social sta- 
tus. Hardy individuals tend to be motivated to solve their career problems by setting their 
career goals, which may lead to career success (Heckhausen et al. 2019). 

Second, hardiness was found to significantly affects meaningful work. This dimension reflects 
one’s engagement in their career, either individually or in a group, to create meaningful value 
for their career. Individuals engaged in their careers may see their careers as a calling (Shockley 
et al. 2016). In this regard, hardier individuals will likely exhibit more meaningful contributions 
to achieve their subjective career success and not compare their current job to others. 

Third, hardiness was found to affect influence significantly. This dimension refers to other 
people’s and organizations’ influence on one’s career. One’s career contributes to the orga- 
nization and affects their career performance. Hardiness is associated with influence and 
leads to career adaptation as individuals have a deeper understanding of their careers 
(Hupkens et al. 2021; Van der Heijden et al. 2021). 

Fourth, hardiness significantly affects authenticity. This dimension represents one’s career 
direction suitability with personal needs. This career direction is determined based on one’s 
personal needs and preference that supports career development. Individuals with higher 
hardiness levels tend to view their career path as a growth, challenges, and opportunities to 
achieve their subjective career success. Individuals with a modern career mindset will likely 
interpret their career success based on their values without comparing them to other indi- 
viduals (Hupkens et al. 2021; Shockley et al. 2016). 

Fifth, hardiness was found to have a significant role in personal life. Personal life repre- 
sents one's career activity that affects their personal activities. Personal life is closely asso- 
ciated with one's career. Hardy individuals will likely have a good relationship with their 
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family regardless of their career, which allows them to maintain their good relationships with 
their family and coworkers. Hardy individuals tend to be able to overcome stressors in their 
careers, which is helpful to achieve their subjective career success. 

Sixth, hardiness plays a significant role in growth and development. This dimension 
represents individuals’ career growth following their skills. This indicates that new experi- 
ence is needed to attain career progress by developing a perception of future career success. 
In this regard, hardy individuals will see their career experience as a process to develop their 
skills (Cunningham 2018: Hupkens et al. 2021). These variables imply that hardy individuals 
will be able to evaluate their careers in order to achieve their subjective career success. 

Seventh, a significant result was found between hardiness and satisfaction. This dimension 
represents one's satisfaction with an individual's positive feelings about their career. 
However, individuals who do not actively contribute to their organization may see their 
careers as a stressor (Mayrhofer et al. 2016). One’s hardiness could help identify stressors in 
career and improve their social status throughout their career. Satisfaction could be helpful 
in achieving subjective career success by seeing their career satisfaction without comparing it 
to others. Lastly, an insignificant result was found regarding the effect of hardiness on tea- 
chers’ quality of work. This dimension represents one’s quality of work. Teachers’ stressors 
include abundant administrative tasks and the absence of a standard of quality, as men- 
tioned in government regulation no. 30 of 2019 on civil services. The regulation state that 
employees’ targeted performance is merely performing tasks relevant to their functions, 
exercising professional development, and performing complementary tasks. 

Cunningham (2018) has conducted a study on the role of hardiness in SCS. This study’s 
novelty lies in teachers’ involvement as the study respondents. Teachers have unique char- 
acteristics as they have skills to educate their students, adjust to different classroom situa- 
tions, and act as role models for their students, which is different from Cunningham’s (2018) 
study that focuses on commercial deep-sea divers. A previous study shows a positive corre- 
lation between hardiness and all SCS dimensions. Meanwhile, this study found that hardi- 
ness has a positive correlation with dimensions 1-7. This difference enriches the existing 
literature on the role of hardiness in SCS in different careers and serves as the novelty of the 
role of hardiness in SCS among Indonesian teachers. 


5 CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATION 


Based on the study result and discussion, this study found the role of hardiness in Indonesian 
teachers’ subjective career success. More specifically, hardiness affects seven dimensions of 
SCS (i.e., recognition, meaningful work, influence, authenticity, personal life, growth and 
development, and satisfaction). Hardiness was found not to affect quality work. Hardy 
teachers will likely achieve their subjective career success. 

Based on the study result, teachers are expected to improve their hardiness in developing 
their careers, properly overcome stressors, and eventually achieve their subjective career suc- 
cess. They may improve their hardiness by having a high enthusiasm to change and by seeing 
failure as an opportunity to learn and develop their skills. Teachers also need to make career 
decisions, be responsible for their choice and believe they can control their surroundings despite 
various unexpected factors. Future studies are recommended to involve other professions, as 
they may extend the report on the role of hardiness in subjective career success in Indonesia. 
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ABSTRACT: Sexual communication is still considered taboo. Therefore, this research 
aims to investigate parent—adolescent sexual communication, barriers to communication, 
and communication methods from the perspectives of the Z generation. A qualitative survey 
has been administered to 325 adolescents aging from 12-22 years old. Data analysis was 
performed by means of MAXQDA software. The result indicated that ‘never’ was the 
highest response the participants gave in almost all topics of sexual communication with 
82.5% on contraception topic, 48.99% on unexpected pregnancy, 47.7% on HIV/AIDS dis- 
ease, 34.2% on the prohibition of unmarried relationship, and 54.5% on the sexual 
relationship. The main reasons adolescents never expected to talk about topics related to 
premarital sex were due to shyness (64.4%) and fear (26.0%). The fear shown by the 
respondents existed because of personal anxiety that their parents would get mad at them 
and blame them for premarital sex. In this research, it was also found that there were two 
models or communication methods favored by Gen-Z for sex education, namely counseling 
(44%) and preaching (30%). 


Keywords: Gen-Z, premarital sex behavior, parent-adolescent sexual communication 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Gen-Z, the term proposed by UPCEA (i.e., University Professional and Continuing 
Education Association), refers to a generation born between 1995 and 2010 (Francis & 
Hoefel 2018). Gen-Z is raised and nurtured when technological development begins to 
massively exist in life, in which the web, Internet, smartphone, laptop, and digital media are 
accessibly free. This kind of situation accentuates the characteristics of this generation to 
show up differently from the previous generation, even from the millennial one. As a digital 
native, Gen-Z is not only accustomed to information access but also information inven- 
tiveness. On the other hand, Gen-Z is still in need of personal communication. Hughes 
(2018) advocates that being digitalized is not necessarily impersonal. In some cases, perso- 
nalization is the key that interests Gen-Z so interpersonal communication is considered the 
most effective way to get in touch with them. Seemiller et al. (2019) also claimed that in some 
communicational states, Gen-Z prefers to have personal touch instead, including interaction 
with parents. 
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Based on the year of birth, Gen-Z is now considered to be around 12—27 years old. In this 
study, the Gen-Z involved were aged 12—22 years and not married. They are teenagers. 
Teenagers are identical with many problems, and one of which is premarital sex (Chaves 
et al. 2005; Kotchick et al. 2001: Lansford et al. 2010; Layton 2011: Price & Hyde 2009; 
Zimmer-Gembeck & Helfand 2008). The term ‘premarital sex’ is referred to sexual activity 
before marriage. UNICEF makes use of ‘fornication’ term that is closest in meaning to the 
former. Meanwhile, some psychological researchers refer to the term ‘adolescent sexual 
behavior’. This is because there will be a dichotomy when referring to adolescent sexual 
behavior, i.e., those who have and who have not committed sexual intercourse, as adoles- 
cents are identical with unmarried state or status (Whitaker et al. 2000). 

Several previous studies have shown the negative effects of premarital sexual behavior. 
Henric & Bruk (2016) put some of the risks attributable to premarital sex into a range of 
events: 15.3% in women with an unintended pregnancy; 82% had induced abortion; 20.9% 
had sexually transmitted diseases; 14.3% reported vaginal discharge; 5.5% had genital ulcers; 
and 1.1% had inguinal swelling. Meanwhile, Abdullah & Umar (2013) postulate that there 
are some serious consequences caused by premarital sex on the lives of adolescents, such as 
HIV/AIDS, regret, unwanted pregnancy, loss of self-esteem, loss of family support, and 
depression. Although premarital sexual behavior is considered to violate norms and has the 
potential to cause negative impacts, from year to year the trend of premarital sexual beha- 
vior is increasing. 

In Indonesia, in spite of the absence of detailed records, there have been some institutions 
reporting their researches. The Ministry of Health, in 2009, released researches in four big 
cities in Indonesia, consisting of Central Jakarta, Surabaya, Bandung, and Medan. The 
results indicated that as many as 35.9% of adolescents who had made a friend with other 
people had been active in sexual intercourse; with 6.9% of whoever committing premarital 
sex (Policy of Indonesian Health). Meanwhile, according to Badan Koordinasi Keluarga 
Berencana Nasional (BKKBN 2004), adolescents aging from 15-19 years old had been 
through sexual intercourse. Another indicator that explained the increase in adolescent 
premarital sex behavior is pregnancy, both in cities and in villages. The Ministry of Health 
provides the data of the proportion on adolescent pregnancy in Indonesia in 2013 as follows: 
pregnancy happened to a group of adolescents aged between 10-14 years old and 15-19 
years old, both in the context of villages and cities. Pregnancy happening to the former group 
(10-14 years old) showed insignificant rates, constituting 0.02% in cities and 0.03% in vil- 
lages. Meanwhile, pregnancy happening to the latter group (15-19 years old) indicated 
higher rates with 1.28% in cities and 2.71% in villages. 

There are several factors associated with premarital sexual behavior in adolescents. 
Individual factors are the most central factors in adolescents who are actively involved in 
premarital sex such as pubertal development, attitudes, and behavior (Kotchick et al. 2001). 
Other individual factors are personality (Costa et al. 1995; Kirby 2002), willingness to take 
risks (White et al. 1994), sensation seeking (Noar et al. 2006), impulsivity (Teese & Bradley 
2008), and the ability to socialize (Zimmer-Gembeck et al. 2004). In addition, there are also 
external factors that can be correlated with the phenomenon of adolescent premarital sex, 
namely peer groups (Whitaker & Miller 2000). (Kirby 2001) states that not only peer groups 
but also assumptions about certain behaviors by peers contribute to adolescent premarital 
sexual activity. In addition, family factors are also considered quite significant in causing 
adolescent premarital sexual behavior. Family factors that influence teenagers to engage in 
premarital sexual behavior include single-parent or step-parent status indicates a higher 
likelihood of adolescents having premarital sex than those with complete or biological par- 
ents (Boislard & Poulin 2011; Kotchick et al. 2001; Meschke et al. 2000), number of children 
in the family (French & Dishion 2003), quality of interaction and interaction (Jaccard et al. 
1996), and parental support (Kotchick et al. 2001). 

The communication factor is an important part of the relationship between parents and 
adolescents. In the process of development, adolescents need information related to their 
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sexual maturity. Several studies explain that parental communication about sex plays an 
important role in delaying early adolescent sexual intercourse, increasing awareness of the 
use of contraception and condoms, and reducing premarital sex (Diiorio et al. 2003; Harris 
et al. 2013; Hutchinson et al. 2003; Hyde et al. 2013). Unfortunately, few parents are open to 
discuss sexual topics with their children. Many of them are regarding the topic as taboo and 
unpleasant. As a result, teenagers, especially Gen-Z, will be disadvantaged by this unfortu- 
nate situation. 

The characteristics of Gen-Z’s parents are different from those of other generations, with 
significant diversities and inconsistencies. In terms of sex, Gen-Z needs immediate access to 
information for accurate and rapid self-retrieval of information. Indeed, it is completely easy 
for them to acquire information by means of search engines and similar stuff. On the other 
way around, most parents considered sexual topics as taboos so it is unpleasing for them to 
discuss the topics with their adolescent children. 

Information searching through search engines will be highly risky to Gen-Z if it is without 
any guidance. There are limitations left unconsidered by the generation, such as religious 
and social norms apart from their essence for living in a society. This causes Gen-Z fre- 
quently involved in the violation of the norms as a consequence of the use of media. 
According to the Association of Internet Providers in Indonesia (APJII) survey in 2017, the 
Internet users in Indonesia had increased to reach out 143.26 million out of 262 million 
population throughout Indonesia. Meanwhile, referring to the age group, those aged 19-34 
years are frequently accessing the Internet with the number of 49.52%. For the most-accessed 
service, the chatting feature is dominant with a total of 89.53% (128 million), social media 
87.12% (124.82 million), and search engine 74.84% (107.2 million). Through the Internet, 
adolescents can access any kind of information. Information accessibility has elevated the 
rates of risk caused by frequent sexual exposure by which adolescents might show up 
negative transformation, specifically about sexual intercourse. 

Agdebe et al. (2016) in their research on 399 students showed that around 57.38% of 
them had sexual intercourse due to internet exposure. While the reasons why they often 
access the internet are due to the transfer of information from their peers, lack of infor- 
mation from parents and teachers, easy internet access, and satisfaction after obtaining 
sexual information online. Conditions like this indicate that adolescents really need ade- 
quate sources of information in fulfilling sexual information based on their main age 
period. They must have accurate and reliable information that best conforms to accepted 
norms in society. A series of systematic reviews by Rogers (2016) of 38 studies that existed 
between 1986 and 2005 showed that sexual reference communication involving parents 
and adolescents significantly influences safe sexual behavior. A meta-analysis conducted 
by Widman ef al., (2015) on 52 articles also showed less different results than Rogers, 
explaining that parent—adolescent sexual communication results in safe adolescent sexual 
activity. Some of the studies above focused on the role of parents in sexual communication 
with adolescents. The novelty in this research is looking at sexual communication from the 
side of Gen-Z as teenagers, the obstacles experienced, and the expected methods of sexual 
communication. 

However, in the Indonesian context, premarital sex behavior is not permissive. 
Premarital sex is something perceived as violating the existing norms, especially those 
related to religion and society. Thus, adolescents are supposed to avoid premarital sex 
behavior and delay committing the behavior until they come to marriage life. 
Unfortunately, many parents are not completely into giving adequate information related 
to sexual behavior needed by adolescents. Furthermore, parents also consider sexual topics 
taboo for adolescents. For that reason, the researchers would like to explore Gen-Z’s 
premarital sex behavior and parent-adolescent sexual communication for accurate referral 
intervention to adolescents as well as parents. Thus, this research aims to investigate par- 
ent—adolescent sexual communication, barriers to communication, and communication 
methods from the Gen-Z perspectives. 
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2 METHODS 


2.1 Respondent 


The approach used in this current research is cross-sectional. The subjects involved in the 
research were those aged 12-22 years old and unmarried. In addition, 325 adolescents are 
native to some areas of Indonesia, consisting of East Java, Central Java, East Java, 
Kalimantan, Papua, and West Nusa Tenggara. Moreover, the involved respondents of the 
research were still officially enrolled in Junior and Senior High Schools and Higher 
Education. 

To set the respondents, the researchers made use of 2 methods, direct and online selec- 
tions. In direct selection, the researcher cooperated with a particular school with more than 
2,000 students. All the students were the tenth graders because the eleventh and twelfth 
graders were joining an internship program away from the schools. 

The total of the tenth graders signified 847 students grouped based on 14 competencies of 
expertise, 8 programs of expertise, and 28 classes. Out of 28 classes, as many as 10 classes were 
selected randomly based on the presence list. Considering the presence lists taken from the 
10 classes, 191 respondents were recruited. Meanwhile, to recruit the respondents online, the 
researchers used “Google form' feature to be distributed through WhatsApp and Facebook. 


22 Instrument 


In data collection, the researchers used a gualitative survey to describe the phenomena of 
adolescent premarital sex and parent-adolescent sexual communication. For directly- 
selected respondents, they were reguested to fill out an open-ended scale. In its counter- 
part, the online-selected, they were reguested to complete the scale provided in “Google 
form' and directly submit the scale only if they met the reguirements and agreed to be part of 
the research. Further, they were also allowed to skip, not to fill out, and forward the form to 
their colleagues who were willing to. 


2.3 Data analysis 


In data analysis, the researcher occupied MAXODA 2018 software. MAXODA is one of the 
software programs to give assistance for gualitative data analysis so that researchers can 
easily set up, add on, and code any text or visual data forms. By using MAXODA, the 
researchers were allowed to encode through manual coding technigues on the data of the 
survey. The result of data analysis would be presented in the form of percentages and 
table based on variables used in the research. 


3 RESULTS 


3.1 Descriptive statistics 


This research aimed at perceiving the portrayal of premarital sex behavior and parent- 
adolescent sexual communication. The following is the representative description of the 325 
respondents participating in this research: 

Alluding to Table 1, it is obvious that the distribution of gender was almost even between 
the two groups. In age domain, the middle-adolescent group, with the range of 16-18, was 
shown more dominant with a total of 204 respondents, while in terms of the puberty period, 
the 12-13 years old group outnumbered its other counterpart groups with the total of 195 
respondents. Considering the educational background, the results varied, but it is evident 
that the majority of them had attended vocational and senior secondary schools. At the time, 
most of the respondents were living with their two biological parents with a total of 230 
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persons. These respondents were taken from some areas in Indonesia, such as East Java, 
Central Java, West Java, Kalimantan, Papua, and West Nusa Tenggara. In the East Java 
group, many of the respondents were natively from Malang, Batu, and Surabaya. 
Furthermore, the majority of the respondents were at that time still officially enrolled in 
Senior or Vocational Secondary School and Higher Education majoring in Indonesian 
Language Education and Letters, Civil Engineering, Economics and Business, Law, 
Electrical Engineering, Accounting, Nursing, Management, and so forth. 


Table 1. Description of the respondents. 


Variable 


Gender 


Ages 


Period of Puberty 


Education 


Living status 


Total of Respondents 


Total Percentage 


Female 166 51.1 
Male 159 48.9 
13-15 56 17.2 
16-18 204 62.8 
19-22 65 20 
10-11 46 14.1 
12-13 195 60 
14-15 78 24 
16-18 4 2 
Unidentified 2 0.7 
Junior Secondary School 19 5.8 
Senior Secondary School 43 13.2 
Vocational Secondary School 195 60 
Undergraduate 66 20.3 
Fresh Graduate 2 0.7 
Living with both biological parents 230 70.8 
Living with both parents (with step-father/step-mother) 5 1.5 
Living with a single parent 35 10.8 
Living with grandmother and/or grandfather 5 1.5 
Living in the boarding house 32 9.8 
Others 18 5.6 
325 100 


3.2 Gen-Z's understanding of premarital sex behavior 


The results of research related to the understanding of Gen-Z regarding premarital sexual 
behavior are obtained in Table 2. 


Table 2. Gen-Z's understanding of premarital sex behavior. 


Premarital Sex 
Definition 


Premarital 
relationship 
Sexual intercourse 


Unmarried Sex 


Violating religious 
norm 


Reason for Having Forms of Effect of 
Premarital Sex Premarital Sex Premarital Sex 
61.9% Carnality 46.8% Kissing 70% Pregnancy 54.0% 
59.1% Promiscuity 24.6% Touch the 68.6% HIV / AIDS 26.3% 
genital 
38.8% Curiosity 23.6% Sexual 56.3% Ostracized 22.8% 
intercourse 
25.4% Friend 13.4% Holding 21.2% Sexual Disease 20.4% 
Influence hands 


(continued ) 
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Table 2. Continued 


Premarital Sex Reason for Having Forms of Effect of 

Definition Premarital Sex Premarital Sex Premarital Sex 

Violating state law 16.8% Lack of 13.0% Masturbation 16.7% Feeling of sin 19.7% 
guidance 

Unusual behavior 5.8% Lack of 13.0% Making out 6.9% Embarrassment 12.5% 
knowledge 


Not many respondents in this study were actively engaged in premarital sex; only 14.7% 
showed premarital sexual behavior. Of these, several participants wanted to stop the beha- 
vior because they knew they had violated the norm. However, many of the respondents 
stated their reluctance to stop this behavior because they were afraid of their lover and 
wanted to please them, and some of them were even addicted to doing this. 


3.3 Parent-adolescent sexual communication among Gen-Z 


As mentioned previously, this study also intended to know about parent-adolescent sexual 
communication, especially among Gen-Z. Therefore, the researchers divided sexual- 
referenced communication into some distinct themes, i.e., prohibitions in dating close 
mates, HIV/AIDS, an unexpected pregnancy, and contraception. The result indicated that 
‘never’ was the most dominant response to each of the questions about sexual topics, as 
Table 3 shows. 


Table 3. Parent-adolescent sexual communication among Gen-Z. 


Sexual Communication 


Contraception Pn bana 
Unexpected Pregnancy es 


HIv/AlDs (aa 
Prohibition in Dating [oe 


Sexual Intercourse m 
0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90%100% 


=Often Sometimes ™ Seldom m Never 


There were some reasons why Gen-Z was reluctant to discuss and talk about sexual topics 
with their parents. Shyness was the most dominant factor perceived by Gen-Z with a total 
percentage of 65.2. In addition to being shy, Gen-Z was also fearful with a percentage of 
17.1, feeling too early to talk about it at 14%, considering the topics as taboos at 12.8%, 
considering taboos and feeling fearful getting raging at 5.5%, feeling anxious with 4.3% and 
considering the topics were too private with 3%. 

Emotional states attaching Gen-Z during sexual-referenced communication with parents 
varied: shyness at 66.4%, fear at 26%, anxiety at 17.4%, nervousness at 10.6%, bad feeling at 
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5.5%, and heart-beating, disguise, and confusion with 1.7% in each. Among them, none- 
theless, some of whom felt fine to have such kind of communication with their parents in 
spite of low frequency. 

Furthermore, with the reference to sharing partners, most of them would rather choose 
their mothers as their communication partners with 88.8%. On the other hand, the rest 
11.2% preferred their fathers. 

Generally speaking, adolescents need premarital sex topics in order to save them away 
from premarital sex behavior. Related to this, material about the consequences of premarital 
sex was supposed to be given to them. There were 45.1% of adolescents preferred sexual 
education to be taught to them. Following, the religious norm on premarital sex and the 
dangerous consequences of premarital sex were in the second and third ranks. In the next 
ranks, there were followed by ideal ways for intercommunication, sexual diseases, prohibi- 
tions in dating, and sexually transmitted diseases, and HIV/AIDS materials. Table 4 
described it in detail. 


Table 4. Generation Z expectations about themes, methods, and educators of sex education. 


Themes of sexual education Methods of sexual education Educators of sexual education 
Effect of premarital sex 45.1% Counseling 44.0% Teacher 84.2% 
Religious norms 30.4% Preaching 30.0% Parent 82.0% 
Dangers of premarital sex 29.6% Discussion 24.0% Family 9.2% 
Appropriate relationship 14.8% Sharing 10.0% Friend 4.9% 
Diseases due to sex 14.4% Seminar T% Doctor 3.2% 
Prohibitions in dating 13.2% Psychologist 1.4% 
Reproduction health 10.9% Religious preacher 1.1% 


4 DISCUSSION 


This study tries to describe the understanding of premarital sexual behavior among Gen-Z 
and how much they are involved in premarital sexual behavior. The results showed that 
respondents in this research know that premarital sex is a behavior that violates religious and 
social norms. There are 14.7% of the total respondents engaged in premarital sex, which 
means that not many of them were involved in premarital sex. However, despite the small 
number of respondents who had premarital sex, some teenagers have shown unusual beha- 
vior in dating such as making out and touching vital organs, touching breasts, touching 
buttocks, fingering, and touching sensitive body parts, as well as oral sex. This enabling 
condition needs serious attention. One of the ways to prevent teenagers from engaging in 
premarital sex is parent—adolescent sexual communication. It is known that adolescents who 
have open and receptive sexual communication with their parents are less likely to engage in 
risky sexual behavior (Guilamo-Ramos et al. 2006; Kotchick et al. 1999; Rogers et al. 2015). 
Parent—adolescent sexual communication also contributes significantly to shaping attitudes, 
and beliefs and predicting decisions to engage in or avoid sexual activity in adolescents 
(Boyas et al. 2012; Clawson & Weber 2003). 

In addition, in this study, it was found that carnality is the main reason respondents 
engage in premarital sex. The other two highest reasons are promiscuity and curiosity. There 
are other reasons such as peer influence, lack of direction, and lack of knowledge. Based on 
these reasons, it can be concluded that the reasons that accompany respondents to engage in 
premarital sexual behavior can be grouped into two, namely internal and external reasons. 
Internal reasons consist of carnality, curiosity, and lack of sexual knowledge. While external 
reasons consist of promiscuity, the influence of friends, and lack of guidance or direction 
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from parents. This is supported by research conducted by Adhikari et al. (2014) that the 
influence of parents and peers is interrelated in influencing adolescents to determine their 
point of view on sexual behavior. 

In this research, data about the effects caused by premarital sex is based on Gen-Z's 
viewpoint. It was shown that the majority of the respondents knew very well about preg- 
nancy conseguences after doing it, but not the dangers that might raise in adolescent preg- 
nancy. Their assumption was only focused on being shy after they were pregnant. This 
denoted that their knowledge on reproduction health was still limited. The Health 
Demographical Survey of Indonesia in 2007 and 2012 had shown some aspects related to 
adolescent puberty and reproduction health. The result showed that there was found a trend 
of proportional increase in both the groups about HIV/AIDS and transmissible infection, 
along with a decrease in the variable of knowledge about prevention from pregnancy in the 
group of female adolescents (Fadila et al. 2018). In addition, adolescent attitude and beha- 
vior were indeed inseparable from cognitive competence and environmental situation. The 
limitation on understanding and problem-solving skills, with social support from society, 
would result in an ineffective solution. In common, what they solely believed was that 
pregnancy occurring after premarital sex could be recovered by early marriage. As a con- 
seguence, they would stay with their faith when they found such a thing happened to them, 
there was still a way to solve it by marriage. Therefore, it was necessary to early prevent 
adolescents from premarital sex behavior. 

Another finding indicated that the rates of puberty age of the respondents ranged on 
average between 12 and 13 years old. This was in line with Boynton-Jarret & Harville (2012), 
claiming that the average puberty ages declined during the 20th century and in the early 21st 
century (with a range of age constituting (10-13 years old), especially within the population 
along with social and economic development. Puberty age was also proven to correlate with 
adolescent sexual behavior. Those showing earlier physical maturity tended to be sexually 
active in advance and had more sexual couples within the adolescent period (Kotchick et al. 
2001: Lansford et al. 2008). 

Related to parent—adolescent sexual communication, the researchers grouped the sexual- 
referenced communication into five themes: contraception, an unexpected pregnancy, HIV/ 
AIDS, prohibitions in dating, and sexual intercourse. The theme-based division was aimed 
at constructing an obvious portrayal of which themes had been and never been discussed or 
communicated between parents and adolescents. The result had shown that almost all the 
themes remained rarely discussed by the two, with the following percentages: contraception 
(82.5%), sexual intercourse (54.5%), HIV/AIDS (48.9%), unexpected pregnancy (47.7%), 
and prohibitions on dating (20.9%). Only a few respondents reported frequent discussion 
with their parents about prohibitions in dating (29.2%). 

There were some underlying factors why adolescents never discussed or communicated 
with parents about sexual topics. The two highest factors were shame (66.4%) and fear 
(26%), other factors were feeling awkward or taboo, parents do not have time because they 
are busy at work, communication is not smooth, and the presence of relatives or other 
relatives. This occurrence should be tolerated as Indonesian culture, perceiving those kinds 
of topics as taboos so that they should be left undiscussed in public, let alone with parents. 
This was what made adolescents feel ashamed whenever they would like to discuss sexual 
topics with their parents. The fear was more likely due to parental anger as their parents 
would probably suspect them of having committed premarital sex. So, they preferred to 
remain silent and discuss with their peers. 

This condition should bring forth shared attention. When adolescents are ashamed or 
fearful of communicating with their parents, while the parents never want to initiate the 
conversation, thus, it is worried that adolescents try to find out other sources of information 
with a low degree of reliability. Therefore, parental guidance plays significant role to support 
their children’s development, especially in the context of sexual development. Some studies 
had shown that there was a relationship between parent-adolescent sexual communication 
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and adolescent sexual behavior. Bersamin et al. (2006) claimed that parent-adolescent sexual 
communication is correlated with early-aged sexual behavior. Boislard & Poulin (2011) also 
found similar results in which adolescents did not spontaneously uncover who they really 
were before their parents and hide that they were more likely to do early-aged sexual inter- 
course. Kajula et al., (2014) stated that parent-adolescent sexual communication constituted 
the most protective medium for adolescent sexual health. 

In fact, the respondents had been well aware of their need for adeguate information about 
sex. With the reference to sexual topics expected by the respondents, 45.1% of whom 
responded by answering the effects of premarital sexual behavior. This was consistent with 
the previous explanation that the majority of respondents had been aware of premarital sex 
conseguences, with the most-worried effect Iying on unexpected pregnancy without further 
investigation into the danger of early-aged pregnancy. In addition, the religious norm was 
also what they expected to have (30.4%). The respondents knew that all those things were 
prohibited based on religious custom, but unfortunately, they did not find the reasons why 
they were prohibited. Other else materials adolescents would like to receive consisted of 
premarital sex consequences (29.6%), correct socialization (14.8%), and sexually transmitted 
diseases (14.4%)—about which they only knew HIV and AIDS—prohibitions in dating peers 
(with 13.2%), reproduction and health-production (10.9%) dan HIV/AIDS (5.8%). 

Furthermore, there was the most-favorite method adolescents would like to have for 
receiving information for sexual education, with counseling (44%), preaching (30%), dis- 
cussion (20%), some other information sharing (10%), and seminar (7%). Meanwhile, with 
the reference to who delivered materials of sexual education, the teachers placed at the first 
rank (with 84.2%), followed by parents (82%), families (9.2%), friends (4.9%), doctors 
(3.2%), psychologists (1.4%) and other ustadz and ustadzah (religious preacher). This finding 
could be input for further researchers as an advice to set up an intervention for sex education 
among Gen-Z. 

Despite the presence of conventions about sexual education in school, teachers have a lot 
of chances to elaborate on sexual education in school considering their teaching competence 
and skill they had. Contrarily, not all parents had sufficient knowledge and good skill at 
sharing information, especially related to sex. In essence, in education, teacher and parental 
involvement are of great expectation to achieve the outcomes of sexual education. There 
were three set parameters to see the three levels of achieving sexual education outcomes 
(Walker & Milton 2006), namely, micro (individual), meso (organization), and macro (pol- 
icy). So, it is urgent to sharpen and strengthen the micro-level prior to two others, with 
family integral to this level. This had become a suggestion for upcoming researchers that 
intervention in sexual education for adolescents is initiated at micro-level, by approaching to 
family context. In addition, preaching and counseling methods were still relevant for Gen-Z. 


5 CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATION 


The result showed that 14.7% of the total respondents were involved in premarital sexual 
behavior. However, some of the respondents could show portrayals of risky activities that 
could lead to premarital sex, such as making out and touch on sex organs, breast-touching, 
butt-touching, fingering, touching, holding sensitive body parts, and oral sex. Related to 
parent-adolescent sexual communication, the result indicated that almost all sexual topics set 
were never included in parent-adolescent sexual communication. Only a few of them had 
ever discussed the topics. The main reasons why they were reluctant to speak about the 
topics were shyness and fear factors. The fear referred to an anxious state that their parents 
were going to get mad at them and perceive that they had committed premarital sex. In 
addition, this research also found that counseling and preaching were two specific methods 
adolescents (Gen-Z) preferred to have for sexual education with parents being key counce- 
lors, especially mothers. 
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Moreover, teacher and parental roles are necessary for adolescent development, speci- 
fically when they have been sexually mature. Evoking teacher and parental roles can be 
done through a training session with a proper delivery style based on adolescent 
preference. 
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ABSTRACT: A flourishing person believes in his own ability to have broad and satisfying 
to do their jobs. They believe in their ability to carry out various activities that support their 
work. The aim of the study was to determine the effect of general self-efficacy (GSE) on 
flourishing in adults. The method used in this research was a cross-sectional quantitative 
method with accidental sampling. There were 84 women and 35 men as workers in gov- 
ernment and private institutions. The range of participants was 18-53 years old with the 
majority being 25 and 29 years old as many as 13 participants. Participants in this research 
were 63 Javanese employees, 26 were multicultural, and other ethnic were 30 employees. 
Other ethnic participants include employees coming from many cultures such as Madura, 
Bugis, Banjar, Minahasa, Bima, Melayu, Melanesia, Batak, and Manado. Measurements 
were taken using general self-efficacy scale (GSES) and flourishing scale (FS). Data analysis 
used simple linear regression. This study showed that GSE was strongly able to predict 
flourishing (B=0.601; p<0.01) with 36.2%. Other results showed that flourishing had a 
correlation with age (r = 0.210; p<0.05) and GSE (r = 0.595; p<0.01), however ethnic (r = 
—0.173; p>0.05) and gender (r = —0.126; p>0,05) had no correlation with flourishing. It 
means that only age and GSE had a relationship with flourishing. 


Keywords: Employees, Flourish, Self-efficacy 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Employees who grow are termed employees with high flourishing. That is, they are indivi- 
duals who are able to interpret their life experiences with positive feelings (Seligman 2012). 
For employees, work is a means of preaching. Thus, the values of everyone who works in its 
work as worship must be carried out with full responsibility and accepted sincerely (Rosa 
et al. 2020). 

The purpose of positive psychology is flourishing, namely, identifying and nurturing 
talents, potentials, and developing strengths, as well as helping people to live more produc- 
tive and meaningful lives. Flourishing is an individual’s ability to have involvement, mean- 
ing, relationship, and achievement as subjective and objective components in him. This 
explanation can illustrate that flourishing is not just in the mind. Employees who have 
flourishing will work effectively because individuals and teams develop and make positive 
contributions (Effendy & Subandriyo 2017). In line with that, it is also known that the 
internal conditions of individuals, such as emotions and self-concept affect their mental 
health (Masturah 2018). 

Previous research on 258 secondary school teachers in Gauteng, South Africa, showed 
that high flourishing in the workplace will increase the fit between individuals and the 
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environment, improve employee performance, and increase organizational citizenship 
behavior, but at the same time, it will reduce their intention to guit (Rothmann et al. 2019). 
This is supported by Osaki’s study of 50,000 people in Japan who have ikigai (the meaning of 
life) are more likely to have jobs and better levels of education than those who do not (Mogi 
2017). 

Meanwhile, research conducted on 4,493 adult men showed flourishing is a form of 
mental health that is influenced by self-efficacy, where low self-efficacy turned out to be a 
good predictor of low mental health and high self-efficacy was a good predictor for mental 
health is also high (Bavojdan et al. 2011). 

The ability of humans to change their circumstances in a positive direction and master 
the challenges of life makes a major contribution to the achievement of mental health 
(Bandura 1997). This ability is termed general self-efficacy (GSE). That is, the individual’s 
belief in being able to handle a variety of challenging and new tasks, and competently 
manage stressful situations. Being able to cope with unexpected situations and achieve 
desired results in the face of challenges creates positivity, self-confidence, resilience, satis- 
faction, and a sense of accomplishment in a person (Luszezynska et al. 2005). Self-efficacy 
plays an important role in psychological adjustment, psychological problems, physical 
health, and behavior change strategies that are guided professionally and independently 
(Maddux 2000). 

Another study related to the need for self-efficacy that is generally owned by individuals in 
growing is a study of 366 elementary and junior high school teachers in Italy. This study 
resulted in a partial mediating effect of self-efficacy for each group of teachers. As distance 
learning difficulties during COVID-19 can affect stress perception, improving transverse 
skills, such as self-efficacy, could better equip teachers to deal with stressful situations in 
their work (Rabaglietti et al. 2021). 

The aim of the study was to determine the effect of GSE on flourishing in adults. So, this 
study is expected to give an overview of that. When adults flourish, they need to know that 
inner strength is what makes it happen. 


2 METHOD 


This research was a quantitative approach with a cross-sectional study design. It means the 
participants are measured for outcome and exposure at the same time. This research used 
accidental sampling. Participants in this research were 35 men employees and 84 women 
employees. The range of participant age was 18-53 years old with the majority being 25 and 
29 years old as many as 13 participants. Participants in this research were 63 Javanese 
employees, 26 were multicultural, and 30 employees were of other ethnicities. Other ethnic 
participants include employees coming from many cultures like Madura, Bugis, Banjar, 
Minahasa, Bima, Melayu, Melanesia, Batak, and Manado. GSE was measured by the 
general self-efficacy scale (GSES) Indonesian version adapted from (Novrianto et al. 2019). 
The scale was 10 items on unidimensional with a reliability was 0.832. There were four 
responses for it with a range from not at all true to exactly true. Flourishing was measured by 
Flourishing Scale (FS) with 8 items adapted from (Diener et al. 2010) with a reliability was 
0.85. There were seven responses for it with a range from strongly disagree to strongly agree. 
Data analysis used simple linear regression. 


3 RESULT 
The participants of this research were 119 employees. This study showed that the GSE was 


strongly able to predict flourishing (B = 0.601; p<0.01) with 36.2% effectiveness. Then, 
Table 1 showed the detail. 
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Table 1. Regression. 
Variable B R? F p 


GSE 0.601 0.362 66.313 <0.001 


Dependent: Flourishing. 


The additional result showed in Table 2 that flourishing had a correlation with age (r = 
0.210; p<0.05) and GSE (r = 0.595; p<0.01); however, ethnicity (r = —0.173; p>0.05) and 
gender (r = —0,126; p>0,05) had no correlation with flourishing. 


Table 2. Correlation matrix. 


Variable 1 2 3 4 
1 Gender 1.000 
2 Ethnic 0.097 
3 Age —0.103 0.002 
4 GSE —0.180 0.120 0.071 
5 Flourishing —0.126 —0.173 0.210" 0.595** 


*p<0.05; **p<0.01. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The findings in this study are shown in Table 1 that there is a strong relationship between 
GSE and flourishing with 36.2% effectiveness. A significant positive relationship between 
GSE, psychological, and functional aspects of well-being was found in a study of 279 stu- 
dents (Kvarme et al. 2009). Another similar study conducted on 4,493 adult men showed 
that low self-efficacy was a good predictor of low mental health and high self-efficacy was a 
good predictor of high mental health (Bavojdan et al. 2011). In addition, a study conducted 
on 300 employees in a manufacturing organization in Turkey found that self-efficacy has a 
more positive effect on job satisfaction, task performance, and citizenship behavior when 
trust in the organization is high (Ozyilmaz et al. 2018). 

Self-efficacy in general can be grown and learned. This consists of the dimensions of level, 
generality, and strength. The level dimension refers to an individual’s belief in their ability to 
complete tasks at different levels of difficulty. Each individual has a different perception of 
the level of difficulty of a task. The generality dimension relates to the wide range of areas of 
behavior in which individuals feel confident in their abilities. Individuals can rate themselves 
as efficacy in a series of activities or only in certain areas. The strength dimension relates to 
the strength of an individual’s belief in his abilities. A high strength value describes his 
determination in the face of various obstacles to complete the given task (Bandura 1997; 
Ivtzan et al. 2018; Monteiro et al. 2020). 

Results showed that flourishing had a correlation with age and GSE. In line with others 
that mentioned the effect of age on flourishing (Cruz et al. 2019; Keyes & Westerhof 2012; 
Momtaz et al. 2016; Schotanus-Dijkstra et al. 2016). This study is also in line with a meta- 
analysis of 40 studies consisting of 33 population cohorts that identified older adults who 
received health care services and were found to be at greater risk of having lower GSE than 
those who did not. In addition, older adults who received acute hospitalization were more 
likely to have lower GSE than those who received outpatient or periodic controls. This 
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impacts on poorer health-promoting behaviors (Whitehall et al. 2021). This means that GSE 
in adults does not only have an impact on their mental health. However, it also affects their 
physical health. 

Meanwhile, previous research mentioned the effect of gender on flourishing (De La 
Fuente et al. 2020; Ertac & Tanova 2020; Seyranian et al. 2018), and effect of ethnicity on 
flourishing (Jankowiak 2013; Keyes 2007; Said 2020). This is different from the results 
shown in Table 2 that there is no correlation between flourishing with gender and 
ethnicity. 


5 CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATION 


GSE can predict flourishing. Then, age and GSE have a relationship with flourishing, but 
ethnicity and gender have no relationship with flourishing. It means that GSE could be 
determined individual flourish. On the other side, flourishing can relate to individual age. 
Therefore, people need to increase their GSE for being flourish. They can do that with try 
hard for the best result, straight for the goals, having a coping ability, thinking of a solution, 
and handling anything in a good way. They will also flourish with maturity. Future research 
can be exploring others’ personalities and/or external situations to increase flourishing. 
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ABSTRACT: Self-adjustment is a process of mental skills and behavior of a person in the 
face of demands, both from within himself and his environment. Peer counseling is a way for 
students (teenagers) to learn how to pay attention, help other teenagers, and apply it in 
everyday life. In the intervention method, the authors provide psychoeducation and peer 
counseling training to cadres. The results of this study indicate that there is an increase in the 
understanding of cadres regarding adjustment to adolescents, those who have carried out 
peer counseling have been able to master several counseling technigues to be applied when 
appointed as peer counselors. The conclusion is that the psychoeducational understanding 
related to the urgency of the problems that occur, namely an understanding of adolescent 
self-adjustment with N-Gain effectiveness of 100%, and counseling skills training obtained 
an effectiveness value of 73% which indicates are quite effective. 


Keywords: Self-adjustment, psychoeducation, peer counseling 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Adolescence is a period of transition from children to adults, namely the developmental 
transition between childhood and adulthood which contains physical, cognitive, and psy- 
chosocial changes. Adolescence begins at the age of 12 years while late adolescence is at the 
age of twenties (Papalia & Feldman 2009). Adolescence is a critical period that can experi- 
ence significant changes in themselves, both from within such as physical, cognitive, and 
psychological as well as from environmental factors such as pressure from the social envir- 
onment (Azuji & Nwanna 2019). These transformations present opportunities for enhanced 
development; however, they also present challenges that can trigger vulnerabilities (Gerard 
& Booth 2015). They also must have five important psychosocial developmental challenges 
such as identity, sexuality, intimacy, autonomy, and achievement (Deighton-Smith & Bell 
2017). Not only that, in Piaget’s theory, it is stated that adolescents enter the formal 
operational stage. Adolescent understanding is no longer limited to actual or concrete 
experiences. They are able to manipulate events as if they actually happened to various 
situations that are still in the form of abstract proportion possibilities and try to reason 
logically. Adolescents tend to solve problems through trial and error, they begin to think and 
systematically try to find solutions (Santrock 2012). 

Adolescent-reported life event measures capture salient stressors from their perspective. 
They typically include recent, negative appraised changes in the home, school, and com- 
munity (e.g., parental separation, breakup with a boyfriend or girlfriend, exposure to vio- 
lence, and crime that have occurred within the past six months to one year) (Flamm & 
Grolnick 2013). Adolescents are also inseparable from adjustment problems. According to 
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Schneiders (1960), self-adjustment is a process of one's mental skills and behavior in dealing 
with demands, both from within oneself and the environment. Schneiders also argues that 
there are characteristics of normal adjustment, namely: (1) the absence of excessive emo- 
tions, (2) the absence of psychological mechanisms, (3) the absence of personal frustration, 
(4) rational consideration and self-direction, (5) the ability to learn, (6) the use of past 
experiences, and (7) a realistic and objective attitude. 

The ability to adjust has a positive effect on a person’s various activities both inside and 
outside school. Students whose adjustment is normal can be identified by not finding 
excessive emotions. Individuals who respond to problems with calm and emotional control 
allow individuals to solve difficulties. Normal adjustment can be identified by learning 
continuously in solving problems that are full of conflict, frustration, or stress, students also 
use their experiences to be able to adjust. Students who have difficulty adjusting are prone to 
stress. Someone unable to cope with the demands of the environment will experience a 
depressed condition, both physically and psychologically. Stress is a situation that is trig- 
gered by internal and external demands that are dangerous for a person and are felt unable 
to deal with them (Nuryani 2020). 

After conducting an assessment of the ustadzah and several students in Islamic boarding 
schools who were the sample of the author, it can be concluded that almost some of the 
students at the Islamic boarding school had problems with adjustment. This is because due 
to the non-attachment of the relationship with the guardian of the room, the incompatibility 
between friends, the strict rules in the cottage, and the daily schedule between formal school 
and cottage subjects which is quite dense, causing them to feel uncomfortable, wanting to get 
out of the cottage or running away from the cottage on purpose. Based on the explanation of 
the adjustment problem, peer counseling is needed. 

Peer counseling can be defined as “people from similar groupings who are not profes- 
sionals who help to clarify life problems and identify solutions by listening; clarifying; 
feeding back; summarizing; questioning and being positive, supportive and reassuring and 
then helping plan, organize and problem-solve” (Topping 2022). According to Carr (1981), 
peer counseling is a way for students (teenagers) to learn how to pay attention, help other 
teenagers, and apply it in everyday life. Tindall and Gray (1985) said peer counseling 
includes individual helping relationships (one-to-one helping relationships), group leader- 
ship, discussion leadership, giving consideration, tutorials, and all human interpersonal 
activities to help or help. In peer counseling, peer counselors are peers because of their 
abilities and strengths, they get debriefing to jointly help and assist in the process of solving 
problems faced by friends at school (Astiti 2019). Peer counselors are not intended to replace 
the role and function of professional counselors, but become a bridge between adolescents 
and professional psychological help so that in the future it is hoped that peer counselors can 
advise friends who need help to consult directly with professional counselors (Suwarjo 2008). 

Therefore, with the explanation of the problem, the authors are interested in raising the 
title of “peer counseling for Ikatan Pelajar Muhammadiyah (IPM) cadres to overcome stu- 
dent adjustment problems in Gondanglegi Islamic boarding schools”. The purpose of this 
paper is to provide education, and understanding to peers regarding self-adjustment, such as 
definitions, influencing factors, and the process of adjustment and to form peer counseling 
skills and abilities for students with the aim that these cadres can help or assist other students 
who have a psychological problem. 


2 METHODS 


The design of this research is one group pre-test and post-test. The pre-test is used when the 
material will be delivered with the aim of knowing the extent to which the material provided 
has been mastered by the individual, while the post-test is carried out at the end of the session 
with the aim of knowing the individual’s understanding of the material given previously 
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(Magdalena et al. 2021). The pre-test and post-test psychoeducational adjustment and peer 
counseling consist of ten essay guestions made based on theory which include an under- 
standing of definitions, adolescent problems, adjustment, and factors that influence and 
impact on adolescent adjustment, while in the peer counseling guestionnaire, the guestion 
items consist of understanding cadres related to peer counseling, who is involved in peer 
counseling, the principles of peer counseling, the goals of peer counseling and what techni- 
gues are carried out in peer counseling. 

In the pre-test and post-test of peer counseling training, the assessment sheet consists of 
peer counseling technigues, including client acceptance, asking and initiating conversation 
skills, paraphrasing skills, empathy, concluding skills, and problem-solving skills 
(Permatasari 2021). The assessment sheet is given to cadres who act as counselees to assess 
cadres who act as counselors in the form of a checklist of five assessment options, namely 
very low, low, medium, high, and very high. 

The assessment method used is interviews with ustadzah, room guardians, IPM member, 
and students. Interventions are psychoeducation related to adolescent self-adjustment and 
peer counseling training for Ikatan Pelajar Muhammadiyah (IPM) cadres. The number of 
individuals at the time of the assessment was eight people. Meanwhile, when the intervention 
was carried out on different days, the number of IPM cadres who were present on the first 
day to attend the psychoeducation session was twelve people and on the following day, only 
nine people attended the peer counseling training session. This peer counseling training is 
carried out in a roleplay manner with fellow cadres. The procedure is that the cadres are 
asked to pair up to act as counselors and as counselees. This is done alternately. They can 
express the problems that are happening to them. 


3 RESULTS 


The intervention carried out using the psychoeducational method of adjustment to members 
of the Ikatan Pelajar Muhammadiyah (IPM) at the Gondanglegi Islamic boarding school on 
the first day showed a change in the increase in scores related to the member’s understanding 
of the adjustment material. The results of the intervention showed that there were changes 
before and after the intervention was given. These changes can be illustrated in Table 1 
concerning N-Gain on SPSS. 


Table 1. N-Gain score. 


N-Gain Value Category 
(8) 5 0,7 High 
0,3 < (g) < 0,7 Medium 
(g) < 0,3 Low 


Table 2. Category of interpretation N-Gain. 


Percentage (Yo) Interpretation 
< 40 Low 

40-55 Less effective 

56-75 Quite effective 
>76 Effective 


Source: Nashiroh et al. (2020) 
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Table 3. The output results of SPSS N-Gain (Psychoeducation adjustment and peer counseling). 


N Minimum Maximum Mean Std. Deviation 
NGain score 12 1.00 1.00 1.0000 .00000 
Ngain percentage 12 100.00 100.00 100.0000 .00000 
Valid N (listwise) 12 


3.1 Descriptive statistics 


Based on the data above, it can be seen that the N-Gain score is | (g>0,7). This means that 
the score is in the high category. While the percentage of psychoeducation effectiveness given 
is 100% (>76), where the psychoeducation provided is very effective for IPM cadres. This 
indicates that the cadres are good at understanding the variables of adjustment and peer 
ounselling after being given psychoeducation. 

While the skills of peer ounselling cadres can be demonstrated through the output of N- 
Gain shown in Table 4. 


Table 4. The output results of SPSS N-Gain peer counseling skills. 


Descriptive Statistics N Minimum Maximum Mean Std. Deviation 
NGain_score 9 25 1.00 .7390 .28997 
NGain_percentage 9 25.00 100.00 73.8977 28.99731 
Valid N (listwise) 9 


Results of peer counseling skills show that the skills of the cadres are 0.7 (g< 0,7), which 
means that the skills taught and then practiced by the cadres are in the medium category, and 
the effectiveness of the interventions shown at 73% (56-75) which indicates that the peer 
counseling skills applied by the cadres are quite effective and able to master several coun- 
seling techniques to be applied when appointed as peer counselors. 


4 DISCUSSION 


Providing psychoeducation to cadres as agents of change are defined as individuals or 
groups of people who act to influence the target group to be able to make changes (Qaddura 
2021). Another definition of psychoeducation is an educational method that provides useful 
information and training to change an individual’s mental or psychic understanding 
(Bhattacharjee et al. 2011). Psychoeducation methods can give an attractive impression to 
individuals and are more effective and fun (Zaini 2014). Psychoeducation can be done 
through training with methods of exploration, assessment, discussion, role-playing, and 
demonstration (Putra & Soetikno 2018). Psychoeducation can be carried out in various 
group or household settings. The process of providing this education also requires the 
involvement of participants as the key to the success of the intervention. Counselors as 
implementers can build a trusting relationship to carry out appropriate assessments and 
provide understanding to participants or cadres on how psychoeducation can provide ben- 
efits to them as agents of change (Amelia 2017). 

In addition, the effectiveness of providing psychoeducation to cadres has also been 
investigated by Qaddura (2021) which proves that psychoeducation to agents of change 
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implemented for religious leaders and community leaders can provide positive views. Setiani 
& Haryanto (2019) through their research on students revealed that there are differences in 
social adaptation abilities in new students before and after attending the psychoeducation 
session. Respondents felt that there was a better level of self-awareness than before so the 
increase was guite significant. Research related to psychoeducation was also conducted by 
Syifa & Oktavia (2021) on ten high school students and concluded that there was an effect of 
psychoeducation on reducing academic stress in students who received psychoeducational 
interventions as well as improving the guality of learning which was higher than the group 
that did not receive psychoeducation. 

Then related peer counseling training that is implemented in cadres can be defined as 
groups consisting of children who have the same age, class, and social motivation. To be able 
to help good adjustment, peer counseling can be said to be quite effective if it is given by their 
peers because teenagers tend to personal fables, namely the belief that only they have unique 
experiences and are not adults. Therefore, strengthening through peer counseling is con- 
sidered effective (Astiti 2019). 

The effectiveness of peer counseling has been carried out by Ibandiyah & Hasanah (2021) 
with an experimental method for 9 students. Through this study, it was found that the 
average score of experimental students who received peer counseling experienced a sig- 
nificant increase compared to the control group. This means that peer counseling services are 
proven to be influential and effective in improving students’ self-adjustment. The effective- 
ness of peer counseling training is also found in Syafitri & Rahmah’s research showing that 
online peer counseling training is able to improve mental health literacy in participants peer 
counseling training through a significant increase in mental health literacy scores on the 
post-test, observation results of basic counseling skills and evaluation questionnaires after 
training (Syafitri & Rahmah 2021) 

Another study conducted by Rusnawati Ellis (2020) on 40 students also showed that the 
peer counseling model was effective in reducing academic procrastination behavior in stu- 
dents. Parveen (2015) in her research on peer attachment also found that there was a sig- 
nificant correlation between girl’s attachment with peers and adjustment behavior was 
found. Coefficient r was found to be .334 and thus it can be inferred from the coefficient r 
that with an increase in attachment with peers among girls there will be an increase in 
adjustment behavior too. 

The results on psychoeducation obtained have a high level of effectiveness in terms of 
increasing the understanding of cadres related to self-adjustment and peer counseling, while 
in terms of peer counseling training, the results are quite effective and the abilities controlled 
by cadres have also begun to form. This is also supported by external factors from the 
cottage which strongly support the implementation of the event and the cooperative attitude 
of the cadres to follow each session to completion. 


5 CONCLUSION 


Based on the results of the interventions that have been carried out, these community pro- 
blems can be overcome by providing interventions to IPM cadres who are agents of change at 
the Islamic boarding school through psychoeducational understanding related to the urgency 
of the problems that occur, namely an understanding of adolescent self-adjustment and peer 
counseling with N-Gain effectiveness of 100% (>76). Counseling skills training peers to assist, 
provide psychological support, and jointly overcome the problems experienced by peers 
obtained an effectiveness value of 73% (56-75), which are quite effective. It can be said that 
the cadres who did the training were good enough at providing peer counseling services. 

Recommendations or suggestions to cadres can disseminate material to other cadres who 
do not participate and retrain each other’s skills that have been done regularly to hone skills 
when they become peer counselors. 
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ABSTRACT: Adolescence is the period between childhood and adulthood. Adolescents go 
through developmental tasks that must be completed successfully. Adolescents will become 
individuals who have lost their way if developmental tasks fail or are not completed cor- 
rectly. This causes deviant behavior to emerge. Self-acceptance is the process of accepting or 
actualizing individuals with healthy personalities by adjusting and making themselves 
happy, which occurs between the ages of 11 and 22 years when the individual experiences 
change in mental, emotional, social, and physical maturity This research aims to determine 
the process of self-acceptance in adolescents who got married by chance. This study includes 
2 (two) adolescent participants who were accidentally married. This was a qualitative data 
collection study that employed observation, interview, scale, and documentation techniques. 
The Berger Self-Acceptance Scale was used. This scale was a Likert scale with 36 statements 
about self-acceptance. This demonstrates that adolescents who are Married by Accident 
have self-acceptance based on consensual relationships that result in adultery. Subjects E and 
I both have fairly good self-acceptance, as evidenced by the highest aspect of the two sub- 
jects, namely confidence in their abilities; subject E receives a score of 2, which is in the range 
of scores X> 21, and subject I receives a score of 22, which is also in the range of 
scores X> 21. 


Keywords: Adolescent, Self-Acceptance, Married by Accident 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Adolescence is a period of transition from childhood to adulthood. In the process of 
development, adolescents have developmental tasks that need to be passed on well. When 
developmental tasks fail or are not passed properly, adolescents will become individuals 
who lose their way. This triggers the emergence of deviant behavior. Juvenile delinquency 
cases are increasingly widespread and attract attention among the community and one of 
them is worrying about the freedom of sex carried out by teenagers today, often causing 
negative impacts and disturbing the community. Since the first, the Indonesian people 
have been recognized in the eyes of the world because of their morals, culture, civilization, 
and noble character and the majority of the people adhere to the Muslim religion, and free 
sex or what is known as pregnancy out of wedlock is considered taboo in the eyes of the 
community. Pregnancy out of wedlock is the aftermath of adultery which should be pun- 
ished in Islam. As a result of adultery which results in pregnancy out of wedlock and there 
will be a disgrace in the family of the adulterer. For this reason, in order to reduce the 
sense of disgrace in the life of the Muslim community, the family should marry off the 
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child in order to protect the family from greater disgrace. It's a different thing when 
someone gets married but goes through illegal acts such as committing adultery. As a 
result of adultery which results in pregnancy out of wedlock and there will be a disgrace in 
the family of the adulterer. For this reason, in order to reduce the sense of disgrace in the 
life of the Muslim community, the family should marry off the child in order to protect the 
family from greater disgrace. It's a different thing when someone gets married but goes 
through illegal acts such as committing adultery As a result of adultery which results in 
pregnancy out of wedlock and there will be a disgrace in the family of the adulterer. For 
this reason, in order to reduce the sense of disgrace in the life of the Muslim community, 
the family should marry off the child in order to protect the family from greater disgrace. 
It's a different thing when someone gets married but goes through illegal acts such as 
committing adultery. 

Pregnant out of wedlock or so-called Married by Incident happens among teenagers can 
be based on premarital sex (zina) and sexual intercourse by coercion. The factors that 
influence the cause of teenage pregnancy out of wedlock, according to (Rohmawati 2014), 
include individual factors, namely mental and spiritual weakness by 40% and environ- 
mental factors by 60% such as the role of parents and the development of science and 
technology which have a negative impact (Fuaji 2020). Environmental factors are also 
caused by the promiscuity of today’s teenagers, the lack of supervision by parents, and the 
lack of knowledge of teenagers about the dangers of promiscuity. In addition, the lack of 
religious education is one of the causes of pregnancy outside marriage Married by accident 
(MBA). Nailaufar & Kristiana (2018) put forward adolescents who marry at a young age 
without thinking carefully, and only cared about loving each other and living together. 
Teenagers who have premarital sex usually begin with a sense of falling in love, then they 
immerse themselves in a bond they call “dating”. Courtship behavior here tends to be 
interpreted as bad deeds. The attitude and model of today’s teenage dating are already quite 
extreme, at least some of them have kissed or kissed. The behavior of sexual relations 
outside of marriage from year to year is increasing. Every year more than 600,000 million 
teenagers get pregnant worldwide, and 3 in 10 teens get pregnant before reaching the age of 
20 (Malik et al. 2016). 

As many as 42.5 percent of adolescents abroad aged 15-19 years have sexual relations 
outside of marriage as a result, many young women experience early pregnancy or 
unwanted pregnancies outside of marriage. Sexual behavior outside of marriage also done 
by E, E admitted that he had been dating since elementary school. After E sat on the bench 
junior high school 3rd grade, E began to dare to have sex with his girlfriend, and E 
admitted to doing it at his friend’s boarding house. In addition, E said that the courtship 
period is a time when a person can love and be able to be loved by his lover, a form of 
expression of love or affection. Dear can be expressed in various ways, for example, giving 
presents, flowers, hugging, kissing, and even having sex. This is also as said by E, who has 
been in a dating relationship since elementary school and has often had sex with his 
girlfriend. 

Teenagers who marry young because of MBA do not yet have the readiness to become 
parents and husband and wife. As a result of pregnancy out of wedlock (MBA) in addition to 
not being able to continue schooling and also having to become a mother at a very young 
age who does not have the provisions about parenting (Marufah & Sadewo 2019). As a 
result, most teenagers are still not fully able to deal with change. Teenagers want changes 
that can feel freedom but are afraid to accept the consequences to overcome the con- 
sequences that have been done. In this condition, self-acceptance is needed in adolescents to 
reduce the risk for adolescents and their prospective babies. As we know self-acceptance for 
teenagers in these times is very important (Fuaji 2020). Self-acceptance is an important 
factor in happiness, both toward oneself and being accepted in social life (Pradanistika 
2021). Lack of self-acceptance is characterized by helplessness, incompetence, depression, 
self-blame, lack of motivation, low self-esteem, low positive behavior, and using difficulties 
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for rehabilitation and adjustment (Fuaji 2020). Self-acceptance is a risk factor for depression 
and when individuals have low self-acceptance, they may experience depression. On the 
other hand, if the individual has high self-acceptance, he is not prone to depression (Princess 
2012). Adolescents who have low self-acceptance will easily despair, always blame them- 
selves, be ashamed, humble themselves, feel insignificant, feel jealous of other people's cir- 
cumstances, will find it difficult to build positive relationships with others, and are unhappy 
(Pradanistika 2021). Based on the explanation above, the researcher wants to find out more 
about the self-acceptance of a teenager who is MBA. 


2 METHODS 


This research is a gualitative descriptive study with a case study method that produces 
descriptive data, in the form of written or spoken words from people and observable beha- 
vior. This gualitative research is natural. Researchers do not try to manipulate the circum- 
stances or conditions of the research environment but conduct research on a situation in a 
situation where the situation does exist. This research deliberately sees and allows the con- 
ditions under study to be in their actual state. This research method is a case study. This case 
study is an in-depth study of individuals and is relatively long-term, continuous and uses a 
single object, meaning that the case is experienced by one person. In this case study, the 
researcher collects data about the subject himself from his past, present and surrounding 
environment. The researcher conducts a case study with a theoretical basis as a reference 
when the researcher will explore something related to the subject. The individual who is the 
subject of the research is a 16-year-old teenager with the initials E. His last formal education 
was high school. He was married on October 18, 2018, and has been in a marriage for three 
years and works as a household mother. 


3 RESULTS 


Based on the auto anamnesis interview, the following findings were obtained: subject E 
during the interview, the subject’s voice sounded low. The subject’s facial expression looked 
cheerful and occasionally smiled. The subject does not seem to hesitate to tell his experience 
from the beginning to the present. The subject sat in a fairly comfortable position on the sofa 
chair while facing the researcher. The first subject stopped for a moment while doing the 
interview because his son called the subject. Subject E actively communicated with the 
researcher and was friendly and cheerful, one of the activities carried out by chatting casually 
while laughing and asking how each family was. Subject E, when he started the interview, 
showed a cheerful character to the people around him, even the subject laughed and smiled a 
few times when telling his life story. 

Subject E shows that subject E has an equal feeling dimension, this is evident from the 
results of the interview submitted by subject E, namely, the subject sees himself as a strong 
woman. With this incident, the subject feels grown up and Alhamdulillah, he has survived 
until now. Significant others also said that subject E often gathers and socializes with the 
people in his complex. Subject E has a dimension of confidence in self-ability and respon- 
sibility, which can be seen from the results of the interview with subject E, namely, believe in 
yourself because you can get through all the trials so far you feel enough and have to stay 
strong through it because Alhamdulillah, he feels that God is good and also feels responsible 
because until this moment subject E can go through and survive subject E also feels he has a 
responsibility who grew up taking care of her husband and children. Subject E has a stand 
that is evident from the results of the interview submitted by subject E: the principle of life is 
brave to act, and dares to be responsible. The subject says that everything that is done there 
must be a consequence. Subject E accepts humanity by being grateful by worshiping Allah 
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by getting closer to asking forgiveness for the sins that have been committed and the subject 
doing something of his own volition. 

Significant Others also said that the subject was able to accept himself in the circle of 
friends and society because the subject had often gathered and socialized with the commu- 
nity in the complex because the subject did not feel sorry but significant others said that 
subject E's parents reguired them to work and live independently because they were already 
married. ladder. 

Based on the self-acceptance scale, the subject is in the medium category with a total 
score of 90 which is in the score range of 72 « X 108. The highest aspect, namely self- 
confidence, gets a score of 2 which is in the range of X > 21. So it can be concluded that 
subject E has high self-confidence. Furthermore, based on the self-acceptance scale, it 
shows that subject E in the aspect of feeling equal is in the moderate category with a total 
score of 14 in a score range of 10 < X 15. While the responsible aspect has a total score of 
1 in the medium category, namely in the range of scores of 2 < X 3. Then the aspect of 
opinion has a total score of 8 in the medium category, namely in the range of scores 
8 < 6< X 9. Although subject E has high self-confidence, the subject also has feelings of 
equality, responsibility, opinion, and acceptance of good humanity with himself and his 
environment 


4 DISCUSSION 


Based on the results of interviews conducted by researchers, it was found that subject E had 
equal feelings, believed in his abilities, was responsible, held an opinion, and accepted 
humanity. Subject E has an equal feeling as seen from the results of the subject’s interview 
which said that the subject saw himself as a strong woman. With this incident, the subject 
also felt that he was grown up and Alhamdulillah, the subject was able to survive until now. 
Based on the results of this study, the subject already had an equal feeling which was quite 
good in undergoing MBA. 

The equal feeling is the individual considers himself valuable as a human being who is 
equal to others so that the individual does not feel like a special person or deviate from 
others. Individuals feel that they have weaknesses and strengths as well as other people. In 
other words, individuals who have self-esteem are able to see themselves as individuals who 
have the same rights as others. 

Confidence in self-ability: The researcher found that subject E had confidence in their 
ability to be able to face life. This can be seen from the results of the interview with subject E 
which found that subject E believes in himself because he can get through all the trials so far 
he feels enough and has to stay strong to live it because Alhamdulillah he feels that God is 
good and also feels that he is responsible because until this moment the subject being able to 
go through and survive the subject also feels a great responsibility to take care of her children 
and husband. Based on the results of this study, the subject has very good self-confidence in 
self-acceptance as someone who underwent a MBA. Self-confidence is an individual who has 
the ability to face life. This can be seen from the attitude of the individual who is confident, 
prefers to develop his good attitude and eliminate the bad, rather than wanting to be 
someone else, the individual will be satisfied to be himself. In other words, individuals have 
confidence in their abilities to be able to face life. 

Responsible: The researcher found that subject E was willing to take responsibility for 
their behavior. This can be seen from the results of the interview with subject E which found 
that subject E felt that he had a great responsibility to take care of his children and husband. 
Significant others also said that subject E was able to take care of his children and husband 
and was responsible for his marriage. Based on the results of this study, the subject has a 
fairly good sense of responsibility in accepting himself as someone who undergoes MBA. 
Responsible is the individual who dares to take responsibility for his behavior. This trait can 
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be seen in the behavior of individuals who accept criticism and make it a valuable input for 
self-development. 

The researcher’s stance found that subject E had a life stance, which can be seen from the 
results of the interview with subject E. He stated that he had the principle of being brave to 
act, and daring to be responsible, emphasizing that everything he does has consequences, the 
subject always follows his heart and his husband always reminds him about their children 
and their struggles so far have not been easy. Based on the results of this study that the 
subject has a stand or principle of life. Standing: Individuals prefer to follow their own 
standards rather than follow social pressures. Individuals who have attitudes and confidence 
in their actions rather than following the standards of others and have ideas, aspirations, and 
self-expectations. In other words, individuals have principles, 

Accepting human nature, the researcher found that subject E had gratitude or was able to 
accept every situation he had, was open about every feeling he had, told the truth about his 
feelings, and had positive thoughts. This can be seen from the results of the interview with 
subject E, which found that Subject E was grateful to Allah by asking forgiveness for their 
sins and acting on their own accord. Based on the results of this study, the subject was able to 
accept the nature of humanity in accepting himself as someone who underwent a Married by 
accident (MBA). Accepting the nature of humanity is the individual does not deny the 
emotions he has and does not feel guilty excessively. 

Based on the aspect of self-acceptance, Sheerer (Rahayu 2019) explains about five, 
namely, aspects of feeling equal, believing in one’s abilities, being responsible, taking a 
stand, and accepting humanity. Subject E can be said to have self-acceptance because it 
fulfills these five aspects. In addition, according to the results of the self-acceptance scale, 
subject E has a total score of 90 and has the highest score in the aspect of self-confidence, 
getting a score of 2 which is in the range of scores X> 21. So it can be concluded that subject 
E has confidence in self-efficacy. tall. This is also in accordance with the conclusion of the 
interview which shows that subject E believes in himself because he can get through all the 
trials so far he feels enough and must remain strong through it because Alhamdulillah he 
feels that Allah is good and also feels responsible because until now subject E being able to 
go through, live and survive subject E also feels that she has a big responsibility to take care 
of her children and husband. So it can be concluded that subject E has good self-acceptance. 
In general, adolescents who experience pregnancy and then give birth without getting mar- 
ried have a self-acceptance process consisting of five stages, namely, denial, anger, bar- 
gaining, depression, and acceptance. This process can be experienced differently by each 
individual in achieving self-acceptance. The subject can be said to have achieved self- 
acceptance because it has characteristics at that stage completely. Based on the results of the 
study, the stages that most often appear are denial, anger, depression, and acceptance. 

This study has a weakness, namely the difficulty in finding subjects. This research must be 
done online and offline so there are still many shortcomings. Difficulty in choosing the time 
of the interview and the difficulty of meeting directly with the subject 


5 CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATION 


5.1 Conclusion 


Based on the results of the analysis of the self-acceptance research of adolescents who 
underwent MBA in Morowali, especially in the village of Bente, it can be concluded that 
subjects who are pregnant out of wedlock or what are called MBA are based on consensual 
relationships that cause premarital sex (zina). Aspects of self-acceptance are aspects of 
feeling equal, believing in one’s own abilities, being responsible, taking a stand, and 
accepting human nature. Based on the results of this study, the subject has a very good self- 
confidence in his self-acceptance as someone who underwent an MBA, Subject E already has 
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fairly good self-acceptance, this can be seen from the highest aspect of the subject, namely 
believing in the subject’s self-ability. Subject E gets a score of 2 which is in the range of X 
scores » 21. The subject's self-acceptance process is based on research results, the stages that 
most often appear are denial, anger, bargaining, depression, and acceptance. Based on the 
results of the discussion, it can be seen that the impact experienced by adolescents who 
experience an MBA has different forms, such as not being well received by the teenager in 
the community, getting social discrimination from various parties, and mental damage due 
to bullying, hampering self-confidence. 


5.2 Suggestion 


For teenagers, the community and especially parents of teenagers who are pregnant outside 
of marriage are expected to be able to specifically assess which ones will be the big impact in 
the event of a MBA, and if the child or teenager is already pregnant out of wedlock. The 
surrounding area is expected to assist adolescents in accepting their pregnancy by providing 
material and motivational support to their children, as well as providing guidance to chil- 
dren so as not to repeat the wrong actions and also for parents of teenagers who are expected 
to pay more attention to and supervise their children so that avoid free sex that can lead to 
pregnancy out of wedlock. Things like MBA really need attention. 
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ABSTRACT: Internalizing and externalizing problems are common mental health pro- 
blems experienced by adolescents. Internalizing problems are when individuals control 
pressure on themselves, causing anxiety and depression. In contrast, externalizing problems 
attempt to project pressure on the external environment resulting in problematic behaviors 
that harm themselves and others. Family functions are a vital factor assumed to determine 
adolescents’ internalizing and externalizing problems, as a family is the closest environment 
affecting adolescents’ development. This study aimed to identify the contribution of family 
functioning to the internalizing and externalizing problems in adolescents. The research 
instruments used are the Family Assessment Device (FAD) scale and the Strengths and 
Difficulties Questionnaire (SDQ). A total of 170 adolescents living in East Kutai Regency, 
Kalimantan, aged 16-18, participated in this study based on multistage random sampling. 
The multiple linear regression analysis showed that family function could predict adoles- 
cents’ internalizing and externalizing problems. The research findings implied that optimal 
family functioning contributes to the lower possibility of adolescents experiencing inter- 
nalizing and externalizing problems. 


Keywords: adolescent, externalizing problems, family function, internalizing problems 


1 INTRODUCTION 


One of the psychological problems commonly experienced by adolescents is internalizing 
problems (Graber 2013) and externalizing problems (Georgiou & Symeou 2018). 
Internalizing and externalizing problems are constructs that include adolescents’ emotional 
and behavioral problems. 

Internalizing problem is a tendency where adolescents direct the problems face into 
themselves so that various complaints arise, such as symptoms of stress, anxiety, and 
depression (Kwan et al. 2021). Meanwhile, externalizing problems are tendencies that direct 
the problems faced by adolescents to the outside of themselves so that various behavioral 
problems arise, such as delinquency, aggressiveness (fighting, vandalism, stealing, lying), and 
other rule-breaking behaviors (Georgiou & Symeou 2018; Soto-Sanz et al. 2019). 
Internalizing problems are closely related to psychological distress while externalizing pro- 
blems are more toward problems or conflicts related to others and the adolescent’s social 
environment. 

In Indonesia, no global data can describe a comprehensive case of internalizing problems 
and externalizing problems in the child and adolescent population. However, basic health 
research data related to internalizing problems in the general population shows that as many 
as 5.7% of individuals experience emotional disorders in the form of anxiety and depression 
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(Health Research and Development Agency of the Ministry of the Republic of Indonesia 
2013). This figure continued to increase to around 9.8% in 2018 when people reported 
experiencing symptoms of anxiety and depression (Health Research and Development 
Agency of the Ministry of The Republic of Indonesia 2018). Furthermore, data on exter- 
nalizing problems can be seen from the number of crimes reported by the Bureau of 
Operation Control of the Police Headquarters from 2011-2013, showing 1,030,848 cases 
that occurred throughout Indonesia (Central Agency for Criminal Statistics 2014). The 
forms of criminality are acts of violence and persecution, immoral crimes, theft and 
destruction of goods, and substance abuse. Data on internalizing problems and externalizing 
problems in the general population are manifestations of mental health problems whose 
early onset of symptoms can be traced and prevented as early as possible in adolescence 
(Hiscock et al. 2012). However, if early tracing and prevention efforts in adolescence are less 
effective, it will cause mental health problems such as those that arise in the general 
population. 

The negative consequences of internalizing problems and externalizing problems as 
mental health problems commonly experienced by adolescents need to be the focus of 
attention from various practitioners and researchers from various settings and cultures 
to identify the causes, prevention and treatment as early as possible. According to 
previous studies, family and parental factors are consistently important indicators that 
significantly determine the level of internalizing and externalizing problems in children 
and adolescents from the point of view of developmental psychology (Masten et al. 
2005). The family environment is the closest environment for adolescents to interact, 
grow and develop throughout the stages of human development (Bronfenbrenner & 
Morris 2006). Furthermore, the family is considered a system capable of influencing 
various subsystems in the family, namely the child and the parents (Cox et al. 2001). 
Thus, any changes in the family environment will affect adolescents as members of the 
family and have an impact on other subsystems, including the structure and functioning 
of the family, such as parent-child relationships and relationships with the entire family 
(Olson 2000). 

Syakarofath and Subandi (2019) explained that family is a protective factor and a risk 
factor that can prevent and cause negative mental health problems in adolescents. However, 
individual vulnerabilities caused by genetic or biological factors are also less likely to appear 
when they do not interact with stress or unpleasant experiences derived from family factors 
such as negative parenting and how parents treat their children. The toxic family stress 
model presented by Peris and Miklowitz (2015) reinforces this assumption that the increase 
in disease turnover and the recurrence rate experienced by children are also due to children’s 
interactions with parents, both father and mother. 

Based on the description above, this study aims to test the influence of family functioning 
on internalizing problems and externalizing problems experienced by adolescents. This 
research can describe and provide an understanding of the extent of the contribution of 
family functioning to psychological problems experienced by adolescents, both internalizing 
and externalizing problems. Furthermore, the information obtained from this study can be a 
source of mapping possible solutions that can be done from a family perspective. The 
hypothesis proposed in this study is the functioning of the family being able to predict 
internalizing problems and externalizing problems in adolescents. 


2 METHOD 


2.1 Research participants and procedures 


A total of 170 adolescents in East Kutai Regency, Kalimantan, aged 15-17 years, parti- 
cipated in this study based on multistage random sampling with the help of situsrandom. 
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org. A total of 94 adolescent girls (55.295%) and 76 adolescent boys (44.705%) partici- 
pated in the study. The sample selection process is carried out in stages, combining stra- 
tified random and cluster sampling. The application of this combination of sampling 
techniques ensures that all members of the population have the same opportunity to be 
involved as a sample so that it is hoped that the data obtained can represent the population 
(Duli 2019). 

The application of multistage random sampling is carried out through several stages; the 
first stage determines the Primary Sampling Unit (PSU) in the form of a geographical area. 
The PSUs in this study were four East Kutai Regency sub-districts randomly selected from 
18 existing sub-districts. The four districts are Bengalon, Muara Ancalong, Sangatta North, 
and Sangatta South. Furthermore, the second stage is a process of randomizing smaller 
PSUs in the form of equivalent high schools located in four districts that become PSUs. Four 
equivalent high schools were selected to represent each sub-district, namely SMAN 
1 Sangatta Utara, SMAN 1 Sangatta Selatan, SMAN 1 Bengalon, and SMAN 1 Muara 
Ancalong. 

Participation in this study is voluntary, where the researcher asks for research permission 
from the school and asks students to fill in informed consent before the data collection 
process according to their willingness. In addition, researchers seek to ensure accuracy in 
filling in data and avoid double filling by manually checking personal data fields such as 
initials, name, age, gender, regional origin, school origin, and contacting by email. 


2.2 Data research and analysis instruments 


This study has three main variables: family functioning as an independent variable, 
internalizing problems, and externalizing problems as dependent variables. The three 
instruments were distributed online using a Google form link and shared with the help of 
the school, which is the place of research through the medium of sending messages, such as 
WhatsApp. 

The Family Assessment Device (FAD) is used to measure the perception of family func- 
tioning, where the measuring instrument consists of 60 items (Epstein et al. 1983). This 
instrument measures general functioning and six dimensions of family functioning: problem- 
solving, communication, roles, affective responsiveness, affective involvement, and beha- 
vioral control. Measurements use four answer choices, namely SS (Very Appropriate), 
S (Appropriate), TS (Non-conforming), and STS (Highly Incompatible). In this instrument, 
there is a favorable item where a score of | is given for the STS answer choice to 4 for the SS 
answer. As for the unfavorable items, use a scoring system of 1 for SS to 4 for STS. Fad 
instruments have a reliability index of a = 0.96 which indicates that the instrument has good 
internal consistency. 

Furthermore, the Strengths and Difficulties Questionnaire (SDQ) is to measure emotional 
problems (5 items) and peer problems (5 items) which measure subscale internalizing pro- 
blems, as well as conduct problems (5 items) and hyperactivity/inactivity (5 items), which 
measure subscale externalizing problems (Goodman et al. 2010). This instrument has good 
internal consistency with a Cronbach Alpha value of a = 0.72 and is already available in 
Indonesian with the use of research and practice in the clinical field as a screening instrument 
(Wiguna & Hestyanti 2012). This scale has three answer choices, namely Incorrect (TB), 
Somewhat True (AB), and True (B), with an answer score range ranging from 0-2, whereas a 
rather correct (AB) answer will always be worth 1 while Incorrect (TB) and True (B) have 
varying values depending on the item. Each subscale ranges from 0— 20 with normal, bor- 
derline, and abnormal interpretations. 

Data analysis uses simple linear regression techniques with the help of the Statistical 
Program for Social Science (SPSS) for Windows version 22 to test research hypotheses. 
Previously, it tested the assumption of normal (p>0.05) and linear distributed data. 
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Table 1. Subject demographic data. 


Demographic Data 


Age 

16 years old 
17 years old 
18 years old 


Subdistrict Origin 
Bengalon 

Muara Ancalong 
Sangatta Utara 
Sangatta Selatan 


Father’s Education 
Magister Degree 
Bachelor Degree 
Diploma 

Senior High School 
Junior High School 
Others 


Mother’s Education 
Magister Degree 
Bachelor Degree 
Diploma 

Senior High School 
Junior High School 
Others 

Elementary School 


Marital Status Parents 
Divorced live 

Married 

Divorced dead 


Birth Order 
Ist child 
2nd child 
3rd child 
4th child 
5th child 
6th child 


3 RESULT 


Males 
N = 131 (43.7%) 


5 (6.5%) 
44 (57.9%) 
27 (35.5%) 


18 (23.6%) 
20 (26.3%) 
26 (34.1%) 
12 (15.7%) 


1 (1.3) 
26 (34.1%) 
18 (23.6) 
29 (38.1) 
0(-) 

2 (2.6%) 


2 (2.6%) 
3 (3.9%) 

6 (7.8%) 
30 (39.4%) 
18 (23.6%) 
17 (23.6%) 
0(-) 


2 (2.6%) 
1 (1.3%) 
73 (96%) 


28 (36.8%) 
34 (44.7%) 
10 (13.11%) 
2 (2.6%) 

1 (1.3%) 

1 (1.3%) 


100 


Females 
N = 94 (56.3%) 


9 (9.5%) 
56 (59.5%) 
29 (30.8%) 


23 (24.4%) 
22 (23.3%) 
32 (33.9%) 
17% (18%) 


7 (7.44%) 
33 (35.1%) 
11 (11.7%) 
41 (43.6%) 
2 (2.1%) 


0 (00) 
12 (12.7%) 
12 (12.7%) 
26 (27.6%) 
12 (12.7%) 
31 (32.9%) 
1 (1%) 


2 (2.1%) 
1 (1%) 
91 (96 %) 


6 (6.3%) 
35 (37.2%) 
30 (31.9%) 
13 (13.8%) 
7 (7.4%) 
3 (3.1%) 


The demographic data of the subjects in Table 1 showed that the subjects who actively 
participated in this study were aged 16 to 18 years, with the majority being women spread 
across Bungalon District, Muara Ancalong District, Sangatta Utara District, and Sangatta 
Selatan District. Dad’s educational background is mostly high school, diploma, and 
bachelor’s degree, while the mother’s educational background is mostly middle and high 
school. Furthermore, the majority of the birth sequences of the study subjects were the first 
and second children. 


Table 2 shows that there is no difference between male and female subjects regarding 
internalizing and externalizing problems. Teenage boys and girls have an egual chance of 
experiencing one or both of the child’s and adolescent’s typical mental health problems. 


Table 2. Overview of internalizing problems and externalizing problems by gender. 


Internalizing Problems Externalizing Problems 
Variables N Mean SD t p N Mean SD t p 
Male 76 7.18 2.813  —0.490 0.558 76 8.43 2.087  —1.894 0.351 
Female 94 740 2.992 94 9.06 2.209 


Table 3 shows the results of a simple linear regression test that family functioning can 
predict internalizing problems (adjusted R2 = 0.118; F(23.676) = 169, p< 0.001) and 
externalizing problems (adjusted R2 = 0.026; F(5.551) = 169, p = 0.020). This means that 
children’s chances of developing internalizing problems and externalizing problems are 
reduced if their families fully function. 


Table 3. The role of family functioning on internalizing problems and externalizing problems using 
simple linear regression. 


Internalizing Problems Externalizing Problems 
Factors B Adjusted R Square F p B Adjusted R Square F p 
Family —0.264 0.118 23.676 0.000” —0.100 0.026 5.551 0.020” 


functioning 


Predictors: (Constant), family functioning 
Dependent Variable: Internalizing problems, externalizing problems 


4 DISCUSSION 


The results of this study show the role of family functioning in internalizing problems and 
externalizing problems in adolescents in the East Kutai Regency. The more optimal the 
functioning of the family, the lower the chances of adolescents developing internalizing 
problems and externalizing problems. This is in line with the opinion of previous studies, 
which stated that family functioning is the main predictor of mental disorders faced by 
children as family members (White et al. 2014, Hughes & Gullone 2008). Furthermore, 
family functioning is also a protective factor that can prevent children from experiencing 
mental health problems and become an opportunity for a source of social support for chil- 
dren (Baena et al. 2021). Therefore, these findings prove that the research hypothesis is 
acceptable. 

Six family indicators function optimally, namely problem-solving, communication, the 
role of family members (role), the ability to respond well to the feelings of others according 
to conditions (affective responsiveness), the ability to pay attention to the feelings of others 
by showing appropriate expressions and attitudes (affective involvement), and behavioral 
control (Epstein et al. 1983). Adolescents’ ability to solve problems, communicate, respond, 
and express negative emotions well can also be learned through their attachment to parents 
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in a family that they feel is safe and full of warmth (Stefan & Avram 2017). In the rela- 
tionship between parents and children, the role of parents is vital to accompany adolescents 
to face various developmental tasks, especially in the emotional aspect, so that adolescents 
can achieve optimal self-potential without significant mental health problems. 

In addition, family conflicts also can interfere with adolescents’ mental health because 
they will interfere with family functions. The conflicts that occur are generally around the 
disagreement between adolescent opinions and parents’ opinions (Laursen & Collins 2009). 
The disagreement is often related to daily activities such as duties and responsibilities and 
their respective roles at home (Branje 2020). Such duties, roles, and responsibilities are clo- 
sely related to the functioning of the family. The conflict between parents and children can 
cause various psychological problems in both parties, such as increased stress, anxiety, and 
depression (Low 2021) as a manifestation of internalizing problems which can also be an 
indication of externalizing problems (Foley et al. 2021). There are common forms of exter- 
nalizing problems that arise, such as oppositional defiant disorder (ODD) and conduct dis- 
order (CD) (Syakarofath & Subandi 2019). 

Conflicts between father and mother in the family context are also correlated with the 
possibility of the child experiencing internalizing and externalizing problems. Research 
conducted by Hosokawa and Katsura (2019) on the population of parents who have ado- 
lescent children in Japan shows several important findings about family relationships affect 
the likelihood of adolescents experiencing internalizing and externalizing problems. For 
example, parents of adolescents who solve husband and wife relational problems con- 
structively will prevent their teenage boys and girls from experiencing internalizing and 
externalizing problems. Conversely, teenage parents who use destructive means to solve 
husband and wife relational problems will increase the likelihood of teenage boys experi- 
encing externalizing problems and adolescent girls experiencing internalizing problems. 

Internalizing and externalizing problems are mental health problems commonly encoun- 
tered when entering adolescence that need to be treated immediately so as not to develop 
until adulthood. Various strategies can prevent these mental health problems from worsen- 
ing, namely improving the quality of the relationship between parents and children so that 
they become warmer and more prosperous (Thomas et al. 2017). The quality of family 
relationships, including social support (for example, providing love, advice, and attention) 
and relationship tensions (for example, differences of opinion, critical attitudes, and the 
abundance of demands), can help children understand and express the emotions they feel 
more healthily. 


5 CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATION 


Family is a determining factor for adolescents in developing internalizing problems and 
externalizing problems experienced. Prevention of mental health problems commonly 
experienced by adolescents can be prevented through various strategies, namely by main- 
taining the quality of the relationship between children and parents. This is true for both 
adolescent boys and girls. 

The research implies that the family factors are very broad, so to be more detailed and on 
target in designing an intervention for prevention, it is expected for subsequent researchers to 
choose more specific variable components related to the family. 
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ABSTRACT: The use of technology in society has an impact on the lives of individuals, 
including the use of increasingly massive social media. Many people demand social media 
because it provides various facilities, such as facilitating access to long-distance commu- 
nication and can provide opportunities for individuals to present themselves according to 
what they want. This study mainly investigates the differences among Malayanan, 
Madurese, and Javanese people as one of the largest ethnic groups in Indonesia when they 
present themselves on social networking sites (SNS). A total of 123 subjects, 36 males and 87 
females, were actively involved as the research participants. The Self-presentation on 
Facebook Questionnaire was used to measure the participants’ self-presentation. The data 
were analyzed using a two-way ANOVA. The results showed no differences between 
Malayan, Madurese, and Javanese people in presenting themselves on SNS (F = 1.464; 
db = 14, p = .235; 7 = 0,235). 


Keywords: ethnicity, self-presentation, SNS 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The reputation of social networking sites (SNSs) over the past few years has frequently 
become widespread and increased public recognition. Based on a survey conducted by 
Statista (2019), users of SNSs currently reach 2.77 billion, and their use is increasing year by 
year namely, in the previous year, 2018, there were several 2.62 billion users, in 2017, several 
2.45 billion users and in 2016, there were 2.28 billion users. Other data also mentions that 
around 4,545 billion more users of SNSs spend an average of 2 hours 43 seconds every day to 
access the platform, a figure that is quite fantastic to explain the extent to which people are 
familiar with using them (Alassiri 2014). 

According to Zarghooni (2017) and Jain (2017), the SNS is a website that provides a 
forum for users to interact with their surrounding environment, both family, friends, and 
colleagues at work by sharing interests, topics and increasing their circle of acquaintances. 
Another opinion states that the SNS is a web that allows a person to create a public or semi- 
public profile by registering in a limited system and can connect with other people both 
individually and in groups so that they can share information daily without being limited by 
space and time (Boyd & Ellison 2008; Liu & Ying 2010). Using a SNS can connect with a 
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broader network (both already known and not) by sharing information daily such as per- 
sonal information, social issues, politics, health, sports, work, or academics. 

The use of SNSs has a significant impact on people's lives. Itis why they are interested in 
spending time accessing it. For the general public, the utilization of SNSs can be an 
amusement media and a means to develop new relationships (Jain 2017), and for aca- 
demics, it can be used as a medium to share information on academic tasks, find infor- 
mation on lecture assignments, and job info (Rashmi & Neetu 2012). Therefore, this is why 
SNS is an essential element in life because its use can be felt by the community in critical 
fields such as education, politics, and economics, so its use cannot be ignored 
(Zairian 2012). 

In addition to having a positive impact, using SNSs also has a negative impact. Abdulahi, 
Samadi, and Gharleghi (2014) mentioned that the impact of using SNSs is an addiction and 
privacy issue. Other problems arising from the use of SNSs are negligence of duties and 
responsibilities, addiction, kidnapping, murder, robbery, loss of productive time, unhealthy 
social relations, social lies or hoaxes, privacy, and misuse of images, videos, or other content 
and identity uncertainty (Siddiqui & Singh 2016). 

Studies investigating SNSs show that about 12% of users experience addiction (Alabi 
2012; Wolniczak et al. 2013; Wu et al. 2013). The addiction’s symptoms can manifest in 
physical, cognition, mood, emotional reactions, and interpersonal and psychological pro- 
blems (Tang et al. 2016). In addition, this condition impacts mental health problems such as 
stress, anxiety, and depression and is negatively associated with long-term well-being 
(Marino et al. 2017). 

Another negative impact of using SNSs is making individuals more involved in various 
harmful behaviors that harm others, like criminal acts. For example, about 28% of bul- 
lying cases, and many are unaware of the severe impact, although, in some countries, it 
can lead to suicide (Tarigan et al. 2018). Common types of bullying are flaming, harass- 
ment, denigration, impersonation, outing, trickery, exclusion, and cyberstalking (Rahayu 
2013). Furthermore, the use of SNSs is also attached to fraud and misuse. Most fraud 
types are identity manipulation and diffusion of misinformation (Apte et al. 2018). These 
negative impacts drive the urgency of research related to the use of SNSs further so that 
the causes and impacts and actions can be taken to mitigate the negative impact can be 
identified. 

Although it has a negative impact, individuals actively use SNSs for self-existence. 
According to Mehdizadeh (2010), people who tend to be narcissistic and have low self- 
esteem are associated with more intense online activities and often promote themselves to the 
public. Narcissism itself is a widespread pattern of selfishness, and it requires admiration 
from others and the sense that the self is essential that is excessive (Oltmanns et al. 2006) or 
how they over-evaluate and judge themselves by considering themselves perfect (Weiten 
2004). It means that individuals who have a negative evaluation of themselves tend to take 
action to present themselves so that their needs for attention and recognition from others are 
fulfilled. 

Efforts to fit the needs of attention and acceptance from others encourage individuals to 
make massive self-presentations online. According to de Lamater and Myers (2007), self- 
presentation named an effort to control oneself by the desired image in establishing social 
interaction. Its behavior appears to fulfill general assumptions, and the aim is to reach an 
agreement, avoid rejection because of the universal orientation of behavioral norms, and 
answer the expectations of others towards us (Peleckis 2013). The aim is to get an evaluation 
and a comfortable and acceptable impression of the surrounding environment (Kusumasari 
& Hidayati 2014). However, sometimes self-presentation carried out online is far from rea- 
lity and has a specific purpose so that his image is constructed in such a way, like good or 
bad. Toma and Hancock (2011) state that individuals tend to require that they present an 
authentic self-profile (picture or self-information) but based on the measurement and 
objective assessment is not the case. 
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Mayawati (2016) explained that two main components form online self-presentation, 
namely the motives and appearance of oneself. The motive aspect consists of personal 
motives (self-expression, self-construction, nurturance, popularity, power, and social 
motives (affiliation, social acceptance, and social support). In self-appearance, consists of 
identifying themselves with the real world (real self), the new self (self), the self that is shown 
selectively (selective self), and the ideal self (ideal self). That is, someone has particular 
criteria to present themselves on the social networking site (SNS) to make it looks enjoyable 
and exciting so that there is a public lie. 

There is various effort made to get favorable judgment and impression. According to 
Goffman et al. (1978), someone does impression management by forming perceptions of 
information, organizing, and integrating it so that it creates a consistent look from other 
people, for example, in terms of personality and interpersonal attitudes and primarily visual 
appearance (e.g., hairstyles, clothing). SNSs such as Facebook, Twitter, Instagram, and 
WhatsApp are becoming popular because users can present themselves ideally following the 
impressions expected by others through postings in the form of photos, statuses, or com- 
ments when surfing on their social media accounts. 

Previous research states that race is related to individual self-presentation. For example, 
Siibak (2009) showed that women in Estonia tend to select pictures or photos of themselves 
that are considered the most interesting to post. Kapidzic and Herring (2014) also mention 
gender and racial differences related to how to represent themselves, that images are con- 
sidered to have a unigue attraction for someone to interact online. It means someone tries to 
present himself based on an appropriate or acceptable evaluation to the local community. 
The indication of the relationship between race and online self-presentation is a compelling 
reason to be researched to add scientific insight. Besides that, there is various race in the 
world, especially in Indonesia, which has cultural diversity from various tribes that are 
different. 

The formulation of the problem in this paper is that there are differences in individual self- 
presentation based on the tribe in Indonesia. The study was initiated based on Kodiran's 
opinion (2004), which states that certain cultures have a capital personality structure, some 
character traits owned by most citizens of a society. Therefore, Indonesia, as a country rich 
in ethnic and cultural diversity, is the right choice to be further researched from various 
aspects, including sociocultural and personality, in the context of current developments. The 
tribe studied are Malayan, Madurese, and Javanese people, one of the largest ethnic groups 
in Indonesia (Pitoyo & Triwahyudi 2017). The process of tribal selection to be researched is 
focused on random sampling techniques that will be explained in detail in the research 
method. This study aimed to test the differences in self-presentation in the tribes mentioned 
before. 


2 METHODS 


A total of 123 subjects, composed of 36 males and 87 females, were collected using random 
sampling with the main criteria actively using SNSs and came from Malayan, Madurese, 
and Javanese people as one of the largest ethnic groups in Indonesia. The determination of 
three ethnicities is chosen using random.org. Self-presentation on Facebook Questionnaire 
(SPFQ) is used to collect data (Michikyan et al. 2014). SPFQ has 17 items, and participants 
answered each item on a scale of 1 to 5 (I—strongly disagree; 5—strongly agree). The scale 
consists of 3 aspects, real self-presentation (a = 0,638), ideal self-presentation (a = 0,715), 
and false self-presentation (a = 0.850). For statistical analysis of data, two-way ANOVA 
and Variations Homogeneity Test are used through SPSS for Windows version 22.0. The 
homogeneity test in this study uses Levene’s test, with sig 0.436 (the self-presentation), sig 
0.342 (real self), sig 0.460 (ideal self), and sig 0.401 (false with). Based on the homogeneity 
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test results, each meets the reguirements to be continued in the analysis of the difference test 
(p> 0.05). 

In Table 1, there is an inequality in the number of subjects, so this study does not have a 
balanced number of conducting different tests, but according to Widiarsho (2013), it can be 
overcome by a homogeneity test. Therefore, the research data met the requirements of the 
homogeneity test before proceeding to the analysis of the difference test. 

The ANOVA test presents data that there is no difference in self-presentation on social 
media based on ethnicity, the Javanese tribe (M = 49.7, SD = 10.2), Malayan (M = 46.0, 
SD = 11.9) and Madurese (M = 46.5, SD = 8.3) with a significance of 0.235 (F = 1.464). 
However, if analyzed separately, it was found that there were differences in the aspects of 
false self-presentation in the part of improper self-exploration with a significance level of 
0.048 (p <0.05). The Javanese occupy the highest position (M = 8.6, SD = 2.6) in the false 
self-exploration compared to the other two tribes namely Malayan (M = 7.5 SD = 2.6) and 
Madurese (M = 7.1, SD = 2,6). Whereas in the false section, self (compare/impress) there is 
also a difference if seen based on ethnic origin with a significance level of 0.044 (p <0.05). 
The Javanese (M = 8.16, SD = 3.06) has the next highest false self compared to the Malayan 
tribe (M = 8.07 SD = 3.9) and Madurese (M = 6.25, SD = 2.2). This shows the uniqueness of 
each tribe with all the diversity it has. 


3 DISCUSSION 


As described in Table 1, the findings concerned that there were no significant differences 
between the three tribes in presenting themselves using SNSs. This is because the three tribes 
studied are one unit derived from the same culture. The Javanese, Malayan, and Madurese 
are a tribe originating from Indonesia, where the culture owned by the majority is the col- 
lective culture. The visible characteristic of collective culture is that individuals are very 


Table 1. The differences of online self-presentation based on ethnicity using two-way ANOVA. 


N Mean SD F sig 
Self-presentation Javanese 88 49.77 10.293 1.464 235 
Malayan 15 46.00 11.988 
Madurese 20 46.50 8.382 
Real self Javanese 88 17.84 3.487 1.419 .246 
Malayan 15 16.27 3.555 
Madurese 20 18.20 4.312 
Ideal self Javanese 88 6.34 1.767 1.865 159 
Malayan 15 5.67 2.093 
Madurese 20 5.60 2.010 
False self Javanese 88 25.59 7.159 1.505 226 
Malayan 15 24.07 7.923 
Madurese 20 22.70 5.648 
false self (deception) Javanese 88 8.80 2.192 .408 .666 
Malayan 15 8.47 3.204 
Madurese 20 9.30 2.658 
false self (exploration) Javanese 88 8.64 2.692 3.125 .048* 
Malayan 15 7.53 2.696 
Madurese 20 TAS 2.641 
False self (compare/impress) Javanese 88 8.16 3.062 3.200 .044* 
Malayan 15 8.07 3.973 
Madurese 20 6.25 2.221 
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attached to social groups, including how they present themselves (Saliyo 2012). Indonesia, a 
country with high collectivism and low individualism, is described as a society with a strong 
desire to be close to one another and to be aware of any factors that can hinder or minimize 
the guality of their togetherness (Nadar 2007). It is this collectivist culture that shapes the 
way they behave, behave, and their self-concept. 

The formation of self-concept is influenced by the individual’s belief in himself based on 
the opinions of others towards him. Like a mirror, what appears to reflect what is in front of 
it (looking glass self). Wayne (1992) mentions that looking glass self consists of three ele- 
ments, the first, imagining how the individual self looks before others, the second, the way 
how to interpret the response of others to him, and the third is the development of the self- 
concept of the evaluation and interpretation of other people’s responses to the individual. 
Because it comes from the same culture, Javanese, Malayan, and Madurese develop the 
same self-concept so that the impact on each other’s general characteristics is not much 
different, including in presenting themselves. 

However, if analyzed separately in false self-presentation, there are differences, especially 
in false self-exploration and false self compare. Although a collective culture of self-public 
nature influences the general individual characteristics of the three tribes, it does not deny 
that individuals also develop their private selves in smaller groups. It means Indonesia, as a 
country that adheres to a collective culture, does have a common characteristic of its name, 
but in each region, it can also develop the peculiarities of its characteristics. The flow of how 
self and culture, when experiencing acculturation, influence the self-presentation can see in 


Figure 1. 
Inner Self Interdependent 
self 


Acculturation Online self 


The self & Culture presentation 


Public Self Independent self 


Figure 1. The model of self-acculturation and culture towards the self-presentation of the community. 


In the false self-presentation (aspect exploration and compare/impress), Javanese occupy 
the highest position compared to the other tribes, Malayan and Madurese. Susetyo, 
Widiyatmadi, and Sudiantara (2014) mention the concept of self and appreciation of the 
Javanese self rooted in the implementation of the principle of “harmony and respect,” which 
is strictly characterized by Javanese personality. So that in displaying themselves, Javanese 
people tend to display behavior that is more suitable and acceptable to society at large 
because it avoids conflict (Muluk & Muniarti 2007). One way is to form an impression 
(impression management) through false self-exploration, namely by exploring themselves 
through a comparison to the outside world called the false self to compare, unlike the other 
two tribes who tend to be more open and assertive. 

The Malayan tribe showed moderate self-presentation. Malayans generally have a loose 
and open cultural condition, making it possible to accommodate changes from different 
cultural elements (Reginasari 2018b). The same thing was also conveyed by Sunandar (2015) 
that Malayan society has flexible characteristics in amending the external culture, including 
accepting technological changes, such as social media. On the other hand, individuals are 
also asked to hold the mandate and maintain shame in knowing the limits of using tech- 
nology. The same thing was also conveyed in Effendy (2004) that Malayan people have 
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inherited characteristics of teaching and learning with self-knowledge. Individuals as 
Malayan tribes must have “self-knowledge,” which means personal self-awareness of the 
nature and meaning of life, the end of life, and the rights and obligations that must be 
fulfilled. This reason is what causes the self-presentations of Malayan Tribes to the level of 
moderate. 

The level of moderate self-presentation Malayan tribe can describe by the rules and point 
of teaching Malayan as forming the character of Malayan people. According to Effendy 
(2004), through Malayan teaching points, individuals are expected to have an open nature as 
a reflection of honesty and responsibility, which can display in self-presentation on social 
media. This statement was strengthened by Sunandar (2015), who confirmed that Malayan 
society has a loose social structure so that it guickly affiliated with something new, including 
technology. Hasbullah (2014) added that the characteristic of Malayanness itself is openness 
but is still based on living together with differences. 

In accepting good and superior external influences, Malayan people tend to be tolerant 
and open, even innovating themselves on the technology received (Thamrin 2015). In the 
Malayan tribe, parents are reguired to be able to encourage children as creative and dynamic 
people, but on the one hand, they also hold the mandate and keep shame (Reginasari 2018a). 
Creative and dynamic conditions are illustrated by how individuals of Malayan ethnicity can 
be open and creative by presenting themselves through surfing experiences that utilize 
technology such as social media. However, the openness of the Malayan community cer- 
tainly has limits too. In carrying out the daily life of Malayan people, they must not separate 
from Malayan guidelines identical to Islamic teachings (Hasbullah 2014; Sunandar 2015; 
Thamrin 2015). Individuals in Malayan ethnic groups are advised not to go beyond religious 
boundaries in their daily lives and have simplicity (Thamrin 2015). 

Reginasari (2018a) mentioned several Malayan cultures handed down from generation to 
generation to be a force to face the challenges of globalization, including technological 
developments. However, on the other hand, this can also be a boomerang for Malayan tribes 
if it is not well adapted. 

Furthermore, the Madurese tend to display their real self but display false self in the form 
of deception at certain moments. According to Ali (2010), Madurese people have a dis- 
tinctive character and stand out; that is what they are. He tends to be expressive, sponta- 
neous, and open, where the nature possessed manifests itself in responding to everything he 
faces, especially if it is related to the treatment of others himself. With such characteristics, 
the Madurese tend to display their real self as the findings obtained. However, on the other 
hand, unique Madurese people can also commit false self-deception (not real self by com- 
mitting fraud). The purpose of why they make the impression is to get the right image. It is 
because self-esteem for Madurese people is essential to keep it necessary to build a self-image 
(self-image) that can be accepted by all people (Tsabit 2008). Maintaining self-esteem for the 
Madurese community is even the main thing in order to avoid “malo” (feeling of shame), 
especially for male Madurese (Bustami 2002). 

In general, although there were no contrasting differences between the three tribes studied 
related to how they presented themselves on SNSs, each region still had distinctive char- 
acteristics that highlighted the cultural and socio-demographic characteristics of their 
respective regions. 

Indonesia is famous for its easy-to-acculturate country and even assimilates to new cul- 
tures even though its people are known for their values and upholding local culture, each of 
which has its repertoire. SNSs influence the difference in how to present the self. Nasution 
(2017) revealed that the main trigger for the acculturation of Western culture toward natives 
was the rapid development of technology and communication. Individuals began to see 
technology development as something that must utilize in Indonesia and even one of the 
highest internet users in Asia. 

The limitations in this study are the number of research subjects that are less balanced in 
each tribe, considering that not all people from each tribe studied use SNSs; this is only 
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limited to young people whose self-formation is still proceeding, so there is the possibility of 
change when entering advanced adulthood. 


4 CONCLUSION 


Based on the explanation above, it can conclude that: (1) There is no difference individual 
self-presentation on SNSs based on ethnicity, third in Javanese, Malayan, and Madurese 
people where the self-presentation of the three tribes is lower than it should be. It means that 
Javanese, Malayan, and Madurese peoples are less flexible in presenting themselves on SNSs 
because they tend to limit themselves to changes according to their characteristics based on 
the prevailing collective culture locally, (2) Each tribe has a different self-presentation 
influenced by local culture, where if analyzed separately, the Javanese tend to display their 
ideal self and false self-presentation in the form of exploration and compare/impression 
compared to the other two tribes. It means that even though globally, the self-presentation of 
the three tribes studied was not found to be a contrasting difference but still had a distinc- 
tiveness that distinguishes them from other tribes. The culture and local wisdom influence 
this in each region where the tribe is located. 

The implication for further research is to explore local wisdom and local culture further to 
enrich the study of literature so that the peculiarities of each region can in detail explain its 
influence on the formation of the self in individuals not limited to Javanese, Malayans, and 
Madurese, given that Indonesia has many other tribes. 
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ABSTRACT: This study aims to determine the validity and reliability of the quality of life 
measurement tool for autistic children which has been adapted by Baghdadli from the mea- 
suring instrument developed by Berdaux. Thus, it is hoped that this research can be a reference 
for further researchers in measuring the quality of life of parents with autistic children. This 
psychometric research uses the Par-DD-Qol measuring instrument which has been translated 
into Indonesian. The research sample amounted to 446 parents with the criteria of having 
children aged 2-18 years who were taken using a non-probability purposive sampling techni- 
que. The research analysis method used is the Confirmatory Factor Analysis method using 
Lisrel version 8.8. Based on the first stage of the CFA test, it was found that there were 
2 invalid items and continued with model modification which showed the results that the 
emotional aspects and daily disturbances were valid (0.32—0.79) and quite reliable (0.84) with 
16 items and dropped 2 items on aspects of quality of life in general. 


Keywords: Quality of Life, Autism, Parents, Measuring Instruments, Validity, reliability 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Autism spectrum disorder (ASD) is a neurodevelopmental disorder characterized by dis- 
turbances in socialization and communication that are very severe and last for a long time 
when compared to other developmental disorders (Baghdadli et al. 2014). According to 
Cappe, Pedoux, Poirier, Downes, and Nader-Grosbois (2019), ASD is considered a neuro- 
developmental disorder that affects approximately 1% of the world’s population which can 
be defined as a persistent disturbance in mutual communication and social interaction, 
behavior, interests, or restricted and repetitive activities. So it can be said that ASD is a 
disorder that occurs by communicating and interacting. According to Vasilopoulou and 
Nisbet (2016) raising autistic children can lead to a low quality of life for parents and mental 
health risks and stress levels. 

Quality of life is an individual’s perception of their existence in society in the context of the 
existing culture and value system and is related to their goals, expectations, standards, and 
views (GROUP 1998). According to Vasilopoulou and Nisbet (2016), the factors that 
influence the quality of life of parents who have children with autism are parental factors 
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which include gender and mental health, child-related factors which include symptoms and 
behavior of children who keep repeating themselves, contextual factors which include 
income, job title, social support and participation. 

In Indonesia, the measuring tool for the guality of life of parents with special needs with 
intellectual disabilities and parents with autism that has been tested in Indonesia is the 
WHOQoI-BREF (Sukmadi et al. 2020). The WHOQOL-BREF scale consists of 27 items 
consisting of 2 guestions for aspects of life, 4 guestions for physical aspects, 8 guestions for 
psychological aspects, 5 guestions for interpersonal relationships, and 6 guestions for rela- 
tionships in the environment. However, the WHOOOL-BREF scale in a study conducted by 
S.M. Skevington, Lotfy, and O’Connell (2004) shows that there is a deficiency on the 
WHOOOL-BREF scale, namely that there are individual items or guestions that do not fit 
the domain, such as physical safety items from the environmental domain and energy items 
from the physical health domain which have more correlation stronger with the domain of 
psychological health than the domain of origin. 

Other measuring tools that specifically measure the guality of life of parents with autistic 
children are the Parental-developmental disorder-guality of life scale or commonly abbre- 
viated as Par-DD-QoL. In contrast to the WHOOOL-BREF scale, which has four domains 
to measure, namely physical, psychological, social, and environmental health. The Par-DD- 
QoL scale focuses on three dimensions, namely emotional, daily disturbances, and global 
quality of life (Baghdadli et al. 2014). Dimensions on the Par-DD-QoL scale are aligned with 
aspects of quality of life which include feelings of well-being, positive social interactions, and 
opportunities to achieve personal potential (Robert L. Schalock et al. 2002). 

The Par-DD-QoL scale was first developed by Baghdadli et al. (2014) in French and is an 
adaptation of the Par-ENT-QoL scale of G. Berdeaux, C. Hervié, Smajda, and Marquis (1998). 
The Par-DD-QoL scale has been adapted in Arabic and has been tested for the validity of the 
scale by Achachra (2016) showing the results that the validity value can be said to be of good 
psychometric quality and can be used by professionals in the Algerian environment. In addition, 
the Par-DD-QoL scale is considered concise and can be used in clinical practice which can also 
make it possible to independently assess each person’s quality of life (Achachra 2016). 

The Par-DD-QoL scale has been adapted into Indonesian by Hakim (2021) and Latifah 
(2021). However, there has been no research that has carried out further validation and 
reliability on the Indonesian Par-DD-QoL adaptation scale. This study aims to measure the 
validity and reliability of the developed quality-of-life measurement tool for autistic children, 
namely the Par-DD-QoL (Baghdadli et al. 2014; Berdeaux G. et al. 1998). Therefore, it is 
hoped that this research can be a reference for further researchers in measuring the quality of 
life of parents with autistic children. 


2 METHODS 


This study uses a psychometric study where the researcher aims to test the validity and 
reliability of the measuring instrument of the variables to be tested, namely the quality of life 
(Budiastuti & Bandur 2018) with research subjects totaling 446 parents who have autistic 
children with an age range of 2—18 years, and the subject-taking technique used is a non- 
probability purposive sampling technique. The instrument used was Baghdadli’s quality of 
life scale, namely Par-DD-QoL which was adapted from the Par-ENT-QoL questionnaire. 
This scale contains 18 questions with three components, namely: 1) Emotional related to 
deviant behaviors of autistic children that affect the psychological well-being of parents 
(stress, anxiety, sleep problems) contains 10 items, 2) Daily disturbances related to the 
adaptive skills of autistic children and some environmental characteristics such as scholar- 
ships, financial assistance, and protective measures contain 6 items, and 3) Quality of life, in 
general, contains 2 items (Baghdadli et al. 2014; Berdeaux G. et al. 1998). This scale is in the 
form of a 5-point Likert scale which will be distributed online using Google Forms and 
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distributed directly to autistic institutions or communities in Indonesia. Data analysis was 
carried out in this study using the Confirmatory Factor Analysis method using the Lisrel 8.8 
program. 


3 RESULT 


The results of the study show the standardized loading factor value of each item in the 
Ouality of Life measuring instrument. A standardized loading factor is used for the validity 
of a measuring instrument. Items to measure emotional aspects can be seen from 10 items 
with EMO code. From the standardized loading factor value, all items on the emotional 
aspect can be said to be valid because all items have a standardized loading factor value > 
0.3. In addition to referring to the standardized loading factor value to determine the validity 
of an item, it can be seen by comparing the calculated R-value with the R table. If the 
calculated R-value is greater than the R table, the item can be said to be valid. The R 
table value for a significance level of 5% with a research sample of more than 400 people is 
0.098. Items to measure the emotional aspect with the EMO code were declared valid with 
10 items. Then, the item to measure the daily distraction aspect with the GAHA code was 
declared valid with 6 items. Meanwhile, items to measure aspects of guality of life, in gen- 
eral, can be seen from 2 items with QOYU code. From the standardized loading factor 
value, it can be seen that one of the items in the guality of life aspect in general has a 
standard loading factor value of <0.3 (QOYU 2) so the item is declared invalid. 
Furthermore, the calculated R values for each item on the aspect of quality of life, in general, 
are —0.24 and 0.57. Item QOYU 1 has a calculated R-value that is < from the table R-value, 
namely —0.24, which is declared invalid. So, for the aspect of quality of life in general it can 
be said to be invalid. The reliability test is done by looking at the value of Construct 


Table 1. Validity and reliability test on the quality of life scale. 


Validity and Reliability 


Variable Standardized loading Measurement Error CR VE R Hitung 
Emotional 0.85 0.37 

EMO 1 0.51 0.74 0.56 
EMO 2 0.67 0.55 0.68 
EMO3 0.63 0.60 0.58 
EMO 4 0.74 0.45 0.68 
EMO 5 0.66 0.57 0.64 
EMO 6 0.59 0.66 0.64 
EMO 7 0.62 0.61 0.65 
EMO 8 0.63 0.61 0.64 
EMO 9 0.66 0.57 0.66 
EMO 10 0.30 0.91 0.39 
Problem 0.81 0.43 

GAHA 1 0.57 0.68 0.55 
GAHA 2 0.68 0.53 0.62 
GAHA 3 0.75 0.44 0.72 
GAHA 4 0.75 0.44 0.70 
GAHA 5 0.71 0.50 0.66 
GAHA 6 0.39 0.85 0.46 
Quality of Life in General 0.03 0.22 

OOYU 1 0.35 0.88 —0.24 
QOYU 2 —0.57 0.67 0.57 
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Reliability (CR) and Variance Extracted (VE). A construct can be said to be reliable if it 
fulfills one of the reliable requirements, namely, the value of CR 0.7 and the value of VE 0.5. 
The CR and VE values can be seen from the SLF and Error values in Figure 1. Where it 
shows that there are 2 invalid items (validity value is around —0.57—0.75). 

In the overall model fit test, to achieve a good model fit, several conditions must be met, 
namely the Root Mean Sguare Error of Approximation (RMSEA) value 0.08, Standardized 
Root Mean Sguare Residual (Standardized RMR) of 0.05, and Normed Fit Index (NFI), 
Non-Normed Fit Index (NNFI), Relative Fit Index (RFI), Incremental Fit Index (IFI), 
Comparative Fit Index (CFI), Goodness of Fit Index (GFI), and Adjusted Goodness of Fit 


Table 2. Goodness of fit statistics results on quality of life scale (Par-DD-QoL). 


Nilai Hasil Nilai standar untuk 

GOFI Hitung kecocokan baik Conclusion 
RMSEA 0.111 < 0.08 Marginal fit. 
NFI 0.91 >09 Good Fit 
NNFI 0.91 > 0.9 Good Fit 
CFI 0.92 > 0.9 Good Fit 
IFI 0.92 > 0.9 Good Fit 
RFI 0.89 > 0.9 Marginal fit. 
Standardized RMR 0.072 < 0.05 Marginal fit. 
GFI 0.82 > 0.9 Marginal fit. 
AGFI 0.77 > 0.9 Marginal fit. 


Index (AGFI) 0.9. The results of Goodness of Fit Statistics can be seen in Table 2. 

In Table 2, it is known that the RMSEA, RFI, Standardized RMR, GFI, and AGFI 
values are below the standard values for a good fit so they are categorized into a marginal 
fit. While the value of NFI, NNFI, CFI, and IFI shows a value of > 0.9 so it can be said to 
have a good model fit (good fit). Where these results can be concluded that this measuring 
instrument already has a fairly good model fit with 18 items and 3 aspects. In order to 
produce better results of Goodness of Fit Statistics than the previous results, modifications 
were made to the model by excluding invalid items and referring to Modification indices. 

In this model modification recommendation, it can be seen that there are many mod- 
ification suggestions given by the program to improve the fit of the model, but in this study, 
the researcher will only make modifications by excluding aspects of the general quality of life 
(QOYU) because it is invalid and adding an error covariance between 2 the same aspects, 
namely error covariance on items EMO2 with EMO1, items GAHAS with GAHA3, items 
EMO4 with EMO3, items GAHA2 with GAHAI, and items EMO9 with EMO8. The 
results of the modification showed that 10 items on the emotional aspect were declared valid 
with a standardized loading factor value of around 0.33—0.70 and 6 items on the daily dis- 
turbance aspect were declared valid with a standardized loading factor value of around 
0.39-0.79. 

After the modification of the validity test model and the reliability test were carried out 
again to see the standardized loading value, CR and VE values in each aspect of the 
measuring instrument. The results of the validity test showed that the 16 items on the 
quality of life measuring instrument were declared valid and the reliability test showed that 
after the modification of the model, there was not much change in the CR and VE values. 
In addition, it can also be seen that the value of VE < 0.5 which does not meet the 
reguirements to be said to be reliable. Therefore, the aspect where the VE value is « 0.5 
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but the CR is 0.7 is said to be “reliable enough” because it only fulfills one of the 
reguirements to be said to be reliable. 


4 DISCUSSION 


Items to measure aspects of guality of life, in general, can be seen from 2 items with the 
code QOYU. From the standardized loading factor value, it can be seen that one of the 
items in the quality of life aspect in general has a standard loading factor value of < 0.3 
(QOYU 2) so the item is declared invalid. Furthermore, the calculated R values for each 
item on the aspect of quality of life, in general, are —0.24 and 0.57. Item QOYU 1 has a 
calculated R-value that is < from the table R-value, namely —0.24, which is declared 
invalid. So, for the aspect of quality of life in general it can be said to be invalid. Aspects of 
quality of life are generally invalid, which can be caused by differences in the calculation 
method for each aspect where in the research conducted by Achachra (2016), Achachera 
(2014), and Baghdadli et al. (2014) it is said that the score on the quality of life aspect is the 
sum of the scores of the emotional aspect and the daily disturbance aspect. In the aspect of 
quality of life there are 2 items, the first item or item 17 contains the question “Are you 
satisfied with the treatment offered to your child?” and the second item or item 18 contains 
the question “Regarding your child’s autism disorder, how is your current quality of life?”. 

The reliability test is done by looking at the value of CR and VE. A construct can be 
said to be reliable if it fulfills one of the reliable requirements, namely, the value of CR 0.7 
and the value of VE 0.5. The CR and VE values can be seen from the SLF and Error 
values in Figure 1. Where it shows that there are 2 invalid items (validity value is around 
—0.57—0.75). Then from the calculation results of CR values 0.03 — 0.82 and VE 0.22 — 
0.43, then every aspect can be said to be reliable with the fulfillment of one of the reliable 
conditions. Meanwhile, in a study conducted by Hakim (2021) and Latifah (2021), it was 


Table 3. Test the validity and reliability of the quality of life scale after 
modification. 


Validitas dan Relianilitas 


Standardized Measurement R 

Variable loading Error CR VE Hitung 
Emotional 0.84 0.35 

EMO 1 0.44 0.81 0.56 
EMO 2 0.62 0.62 0.68 
EMO 3 0.57 0.68 0.58 
EMO 4 0.70 0.51 0.68 
EMO 5 0.67 0.55 0.64 
EMO 6 0.62 0.61 0.64 
EMO 7 0.64 0.59 0.65 
EMO 8 0.63 0.60 0.64 
EMO 9 0.63 0.60 0.66 
EMO 10 0.32 0.90 0.39 
Ganguan harian 0.84 0.48 
GAHA 1 0.54 0.71 0.55 
GAHA 2 0.66 0:57 0.62 
GAHA 3 0.79 0.38 0.72 
GAHA 4 0.74 —0.1345 0.70 
GAHA 5 0.75 0.44 0.66 
GAHA 6 0.38 0.85 0.46 
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stated that the validity value of the quality of life scale (Par-DD-QoL) was 0.223—0.692 
and the reliability value was 0.903 which stated that all items on this quality of life scale 
valid and reliable. 


5 CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATION 


From this study, it can be concluded that the quality of life scale tested on the research 
sample of parents who have autistic children aged between 2 and 18 years has good validity 
and reliability if they abort 2 items on aspects of quality of life in general. This can be seen 
from the validity value of each item in the number 0.32—0.79 and the reliability value of 0.84 
with a total of 16 items. Some of the advantages of this study are, the research sample used is 
specific, namely, parents who have autistic children aged 2—18 years in Indonesia. The lim- 
itation of this study is the difference in the score calculation process where, for the aspect of 
quality of life in general, it is calculated by adding up the scores of emotional aspects and 
aspects of daily disturbances. And, in the process of spreading the scale of the research, it is 
in a COVID-19 pandemic situation and the number of samples collected is feared not to be 
able to represent every parent of autistic children scattered in Indonesia. The spread of the 
scale using the Google form in addition to having more value there is a weakness, namely the 
research sample cannot fully understand the meaning of the measuring instrument because 
there is no direct explanation from the researcher. This makes it difficult for the research 
sample to understand each item. Therefore, it is hoped that future researchers, especially 
researchers who will test the validity and reliability of the quality of life measurement tools, 
can use a more interesting dissemination platform and can reach a wider research sample. 
Meanwhile, for further research that wants to measure the level, relationship or influence, it 
can eliminate items on the quality of life aspect in general if they have the same sample 
criteria, namely parents with autistic children aged between 2 and 18 years. 

It is hoped that future researchers will use a quality of life measurement tool (Par-DD- 
QoL) as a measuring tool for quality of life research to identify quality of life in parents of 
children with autism. Also, the results of this study are used as a reference to develop psy- 
chological interventions, especially for autistic parents. 
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ABSTRACT: The study aims to reveal the effect of belief in a conspiracy on hatred toward 
the Chinese in Indonesia. The sampling technique in this study used convenience sampling 
with 362 research participants. They are Indonesian citizens aged at least 18 years. The 
instruments in this study are the Scale of Beliefs in Jewish Conspiracy Theory that modified 
to belief in Chinese Conspiracy and the scale of Group-Based Hatred. Meanwhile, the data 
retrieval method used in this study is a Likert scale with a simple linear regression test. 
Results of studies show that beliefs in conspiracy theories have a significant influence on 
hatred in ethnic Chinese (r = 0.465). According to the explanation that has been described, it 
can be concluded that the emergence of hatred towards ethnic Chinese is due to the belief in 
conspiracies which then encourage individuals to have prejudices, then high prejudices 
against other people or groups will cause hatred. 


Keywords: Ethnic Chinese, Beliefs in Conspiracies, Hatred 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Hate is a very strong negative emotion and a strong dislike in a person. Individuals or groups 
who have hatred toward an object will perceive the object as something bad, moral, dan- 
gerous, and must be avoided (Staub 2003). Meanwhile, Sternberg (2003; 2005) stated that 
hatred is a mixture of several negative emotions, including anger, fear, disgust, and con- 
descension. Based on research conducted by Halperin (2008), 83.3% said that they wanted 
something bad to happen to the hated group. 

The hate group that is the focus of this research is the indigenous hatred for China. 
Therefore, the researcher will explain some of the issues that often occur between the two 
groups. The Center for Strategic and International Studies (CSIS) (in voa Indonesia 2021) 
found 9,545 hate speeches against Shia, Ahmadiyah, and Chinese groups on Twitter from 
January 1, 2019, to July 31, 2021. Based on the survey conducted that hate speech received 
the most attention, and the response from Warganet was hate speech against China which 
reached 28,933 likes. 

The phenomenon of hatred between indigenous and ethnic Chinese can be traced in the 
history of relations between natives and non-natives. It can be traced back to the Dutch 
colonial period, when the Chinese in Indonesia became business partners of the VOC so that 
they were treated preferentially compared to the natives. At that time, the source of indi- 
genous suffering was because the VOC put China in the same position. Then not long after 
that the Sultans of Java, the Netherlands, and England made the Chinese as tax collectors in 
the areas they controlled. This incident sparked hatred toward China and became one of the 
causes of the emergence of the stereotype of Chinese as mercenaries and extortionists (Dhani 
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2016). Another example is the tragedy of the May 1998 riots, when President Suharto 
stepped down, which is an example of the riots, which were colored by the news spread to the 
public that people of Chinese descent caused the economic crisis in Indonesia (Himawan 
2020). Even though it has been more than two decades since the tragedy occurred, dis- 
crimination and hatred against ethnic Chinese still exist today. Recently, the COVID-19 
pandemic has hit the whole world, including Indonesia. The COVID-19 pandemic, which 
started in Wuhan, China, has become a new ammunition to re-create negative emotions 
towards ethnic Chinese in Indonesia. 

Jusuf Kalla when serving as vice president once stated that the rich people in Indonesia are 
of Chinese descent and are mostly Christians and Confucians, while it is the indigenous 
Muslims who are poor. Therefore, hatred and discriminatory views against ethnic Chinese 
by people who identify themselves as part of the lower class who feel that the rights and 
power of their group have been usurped by Chinese-Indonesians (Setijadi 2017). 

Several factors cause hatred between groups: first is the fact that hate speeches are carried 
out by individuals which are then discussed and spread among ingroups. Thus, ingroup 
members will also have hatred for the outgroup, not because of what they do but about who 
they are. The second factor is the presence of past memories that result in individuals having 
an assessment of future events. From the ingroup’s knowledge about violent behavior from 
the outgroup, it affects future behavior, thus concluding that the outgroup is the bad guy. 
The last factor is the lack of direct interaction to strengthen hatred between groups (Fischer 
et al. 2018). 

Based on the first factor, the cause of hatred between groups is hate speech made by 
individuals which are then spread among group members. Hate speech spread within the 
group then encourages people with higher roles to create conspiracies that can influence 
ingroup hatred in outgroups. People who believe in the conspiracy are discussed in psy- 
chology with the concept of belief in conspiracy theory. 

Conspiracy theory is defined as a false narrative that explains the main cause of an event 
that is composed of more than one bad actor cooperating with each other. Conspiracy 
content is often spread with dangerous ideas or understandings that contain hate speech that 
is often used by hate-spreading groups (Faisal & Sadida 2021). Individual beliefs about 
conspiracy theories can be defined using the concept of prejudice. Watson (1984) states that 
prejudice is a negative attitude that is not tolerated. 


2 METHODS 


The research design used in this study is correlational. The correlational design examines the 
relationship between variables in a real social context, which aims to reveal the relationship 
between variables that naturally have occurred (Adelina et al. 2017). 

In this study, the target population is indigenous people, aged at least 18 years. The 
indigenous criteria are because in this study we want to see the hatred of the Indigenous 
group in the Chinese group. Then the criteria for a minimum age of 18 years are determined 
by considering the complexity of the scale that requires adequate cognitive understanding, 
and the authority to provide the willingness to fill in the data independently as an adult. 

Sampling in this study used a convenience sampling technique, with a number of 362 
participants involved. The subjects in this study were Indonesian citizens who had a mini- 
mum age of 18 years and came from various ethnic groups in Indonesia. The total number of 
subjects in this study was 362 people. 

It is known that there are 167 male subjects with a percentage of 46.1% and 195 female 
subjects with a percentage of 53.9%. Most of the respondents were Javanese with a total of 
124 respondents or 34.4%, then Madurese with 44 respondents or 12.2%, Sundanese with 33 
respondents or 9.1%, and other ethnicities with 161 respondents or 44.4%. 
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3 VARIABLES AND RESEARCH INSTRUMENTS 


Conspiracy beliefs are beliefs or beliefs of an individual or group in conspiracy theories that 
are actually different from the facts around them. The collective scale used for this variable is 
the Belief in Jewish Conspiracy Scale compiled by Swami (2012) and then adapted into 
Indonesian by Zein, Rikardi, & Arinda (2020) with 12 favorable items. The items are then 
adjusted to the needs of the researcher so that they use 10 items from this scale. 

The hatred used in this study is group-based. This research is focused on knowing the 
hatred between the natives and the Chinese group. The group-based hate scale instrument is 
referred to on the hate scale compiled by Halperin, Canetti, & Kimhi (2012) which was then 
contextualized by Nurhamida (dissertation, on progress, unpublished). This instrument has 5 
items of chronic hatred. Chronic/mild hatred is a persistent emotional attitude, which 
absolutely rejects all out-group members which involve a number of negative feelings, as well 
as a stable cognitive perception that the hated group member causes violations against the 
in-group in a severe, repeated, unfair, and intentional. This is the result of a crime rooted in 
the character of a hated group member. In order to prevent future painful offenses, the hate 
group wants absolute separation from other group members. 

The scale model used is the Likert scale, each scale has 6 points (1 ‘Strongly Disagree’ and 
6 ‘Strongly Agree’). There are 2 scales used in this study, namely the Belief in Jewish 
Conspiracy Scale (10 items) and the Chronic Hatred Scale (5 items). 

Furthermore, the research scale instrument was transferred in the form of a Google form, 
then a tryout was carried out on 60 subjects who were distributed through social media 
(Instagram, WhatsApp, and Twitter). Then to analyze the validity and reliability of the 
researcher using SPSS 23, from the implementation of statistical tests, the results for the hate 
scale that have been tested are declared valid with a validity index of 0.712—0.876 with a 
reliability score of = 0.960. And on the Belief in Jewish Conspiracy Scale which has been 
tested and adjusted for items by doing a tryout and it is stated that all items are valid with a 
validity index of 0.617—0.809 with a reliability score of = 0.936. Based on the results 
obtained, it is stated that both measuring instruments have valid items and have good 
reliability so both scales can be used in this study. 


4 RESULT 


The results of descriptive statistical analysis showed that 68 (18.8%) respondents had low con- 
spiracy beliefs, 225 (62.2%) respondents were in the medium category, and in the high category 
there were 69 (19.1%) respondents. While on the hate variable, there are 57 (15.7%) respondents 
who have a low perception of hatred, and 241 (66.6%) respondents in the medium category, 
then in the high category 64 (17.7%) respondents. Of the 362 respondents who have participated 
in this study, it shows that the level of hatred and belief in conspiracies is at a moderate level. 


Regression analysis 
A simple linear regression test was used to measure how much influence the belief variable 
on conspiracy (X) had on the hate variable (Y). 


Table 1. Simple linear regression test belief in conspiracy and chronic hatred. 


Unstandardized coefficients 


Model B Standard Error R Square F Sig. 
(Constant) .360 1.864 


Belief in Conspiracy .902 .051 .465 312.860 .000 
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Based on the presentation of the results of the regression test, the value of significance of 
0.000 (< 0.05) means that the belief in conspiracy variables has a significant effect on the 
hate variable. The value of the coefficient of determination (R2), which is 0.465, explains that 
the belief in the conspiracy has a 46.5% influence on chronic hatred. 


5 DISCUSSION 


This study was conducted with the aim of finding out the influence that exists between belief 
in conspiracy and hatred of China. Through the results of research conducted on 362 
Indonesian citizens aged 18 years and over and based on the results of statistical analysis, it 
shows that there is a significant influence on belief in conspiracy with hatred against China. 
If a person has an increased belief in the conspiracy then the hatred experienced will also 
increase, and vice versa. The findings in this study provide empirical evidence that the 
indigenous belief in conspiracies triggers the emergence of hatred towards China. Then 362 
respondents who participated in this study indicated that the level of hatred and belief in 
conspiracies is at a moderate level. 

Individuals with a belief in conspiracies are in fact individuals who choose shortcuts to 
simplify complex and difficult things to understand. Results of research that has been carried 
out (March & Springer 2019) show that individuals who have strange beliefs/magical 
thoughts, manipulative, dominant, and heartless are more likely to believe in conspiracy 
theories. As has been found in several studies that feelings of helplessness tend to make 
individuals believe conspiracy theories to be a defense for them because by believing in 
conspiracy theories individuals feel they can blame others. 

As explained by Haider (1958) in Douglas, Sutton, & Cichocka (2017), three motives can 
encourage individuals to believe in conspiracy theories, namely, epistemic motives, existen- 
tial motives, and social motives. Next, the researcher will discuss one by one how the three 
motives can affect beliefs in conspiracies to their effect on hatred. First, epistemic motives, 
epistemic, namely making the world more understandable and predictable, because it pro- 
vides a clear and simple causal explanation. Basically, every individual has a need for cog- 
nitive closure, so to fulfill his knowledge needs and to cover up feelings of uncertainty, 
individuals will easily believe in conspiracy theories and tend to make instant decisions 
(Winata 2021). Van Prooijen and Jostmann (2013) found through their experiments that 
uncertainty increases belief in conspiracy theories. One example of conspiracy theories is the 
constellation about China recently. It is believed by most natives that the Covid-19 virus 
created in the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) military laboratory (Kominfo 2022). 
Although this theory is not known to be true but not a few believe it because of an epistemic 
need. So that individuals who believe in this conspiracy theory tend to have hatred 
for China. 

The second is existential motives, people believe in conspiracy theories because of the 
desire to have control and control over their lives (Muhammad 2022). Individuals with 
conspiracy beliefs tend to show self-confidence, and a sense of security and seem to have 
control over what happens to the individual or social group (Aminulloh et al. 2021). This is 
relevant to the recent Covid-19 vaccination issue. It is known that many people refuse to 
comply with health protocols and are reluctant to receive the Covid-19 vaccine. People’s 
refusal to obey this order is a form of impact from their belief in conspiracy theories. The 
public believes that Covid-19 is not a natural disease but is engineered by the elite and the 
Jews (Arumsari et al. 2021). Indeed, individuals who have existential motives believe in 
conspiracy theories solely to maintain their existence or control in threatened situations. To 
maintain their existence, individuals with this understanding will then blame certain parties 
who are considered to have caused the existing problems. Therefore, the indigenous belief in 
the conspiracy theories that exist can make them have hatred for China. 
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The last motive, namely the social motive, refers to the individual’s need to maintain a 
positive image of himself and his group (Douglas et al. 2017). In order to maintain self and 
group image, individuals will prefer to believe in conspiracy theories in order to cast blame 
or a bad image on other groups. From this motive, it is clear that conspiracy theories are 
very interesting to believe for people who are in a position of being disadvantaged and 
deprived of their rights (Prooijen & Douglas 2018). As the item on the confidence gauges 
against conspiracy used in this study states, “The Chinese have caused an economic crisis in 
this country due to their ambition to achieve the interests of their own people”. 

This theory is certainly very suitable for indigenous people who have been affected by the 
economic crisis. So that from this condition the status of the indigenous group became 
increasingly inferior, with this inferiority leading the natives to hatred towards China 
because of the difference in status in which the natives were the disadvantaged party. 

After discussing the three motives that can encourage individuals to believe in the con- 
spiracy, it can be concluded that these three motives can lead individuals to hate ethnic 
Chinese. However, this does not just happen but goes through a long process so that pre- 
judice can be formed which can then lead to hatred. Individuals with conspiracy beliefs can 
have prejudice if these beliefs are followed by social norms in the surrounding environment. 
In addition, based on factors that can cause prejudice, namely the desire to find a scapegoat 
for mistakes that have been made. This is relevant to the social motives of conspiracy the- 
ories, which both want to maintain a positive image of themselves and their groups. Then 
prejudice is also influenced by past experiences and stereotypes (Mahardika et al. 2019). 


6 CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATION 


The results of this study indicate that belief in the conspiracy has an effect on hatred toward 
the Chinese in Indonesia. It means that the higher the individual’s belief in conspiracy the- 
ories, the higher the individual’s hatred for China. Because belief in the conspiracy theory 
has the effect of being able to trigger hatred in other groups, it is necessary to make efforts to 
avoid believing in conspiracy theories. 

Some programs can be made to prevent believing in conspiracy theories including an 
awareness to evaluate ingroup, and an awareness that our groups can also make mistakes. 
Therefore, cooperation from various parties (educational institutions, government, and 
public figures) is needed to prevent the development of conspiracy theories that can trigger 
hatred between groups. One of the efforts that can be applied is the discussion of inclusive- 
ness on a regular basis so that it is not easy to believe in conspiracies, especially regarding 
Chinese citizens. To build good relations between the indigenous and ethnic Chinese, special 
activities can be held that involve both parties. As much as possible we can fight conspiracy 
theories that can foster prejudice or hatred between groups. Suggestions for further research 
are that researchers can continue to develop other variables that affect hatred, and expand 
the subject used in the study so that it does not only involve certain areas and it can be a 
reference to be applied in society. 
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ABSTRACT: Parents who have children with special needs will experience more chal- 
lenges when compared to parents who have normal children in general. The limitations that 
children have can cause parents to have low psychological well-being. Psychological well- 
being can be influenced by several things, including parental acceptance and family support. 
The purpose of this study is to determine the effect of parental acceptance and family sup- 
port on the psychological well-being of parents of children with special needs. The approach 
in this research is correlational guantitative. This study uses the Parental Acceptance- 
Rejection Questionnaire (PARQ), The MOS Social Support Survey, and RyfP's Scale which 
are distributed offline. A sampling of data using a purposive sampling technique with a total 
of 130 respondents was carried out. Based on the results of multiple linear regression ana- 
lysis, it is known that parental acceptance and family support affect the psychological well- 
being of parents of children with special needs (p<0.05 and R? = 0.594). 


Keywords: parental acceptance, family support, psychological well-being 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Children with special needs are children who have physical, cognitive, or emotional limitations 
that cause children’s delays in development, including learning difficulties, Attention deficit 
hyperactivity disorder (ADHD), mental retardation, physical disorders, sensory, speech and 
language disorders, autism, as well as emotional and behavioral disorders (Ni’matuzahroh 
et al. 2021). Based on data from the Central Statistics Agency (BPS), it is known that the 
number of children with special needs in Indonesia reaches 1.6 million (Kemdikbud 2019). 
Meanwhile, in the data presented by the Data and Information Technology Center (2020), it is 
known that as many as 26,448 children are enrolled in extraordinary schools in East Java 
Province. When having children with special needs, indirectly parents will experience greater 
challenges when compared to parents who have normal children in general. Children’s 
imperfections can indeed have a negative impact on some parents, where parents feel dis- 
appointed because reality does not match what is expected. 

Kubicek (2013) found that parents with children with special needs often face behavioral 
challenges and experience life pressures due to delays or inability of children in their devel- 
opment. When parents take care of children with special needs, it is necessary to be mentally 
and physically prepared, it also requires greater attention and affection than parents in 
general. In addition, parents with children with special needs need more effort than parents 
with normal children, because they mostly do not yet understand how to deal with their 
children with needs. Bougher-Muckiana (2015) explained that children’s limitations in 
communicating cause parents with children with special needs to feel confused about 
building a good relationship with their child. 
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Parents with children with special needs tend to have higher levels of stress and lower 
levels of psychological well-being compared to parents who have normal children (Kuhn 
et al. 2018). This is in accordance with research conducted by Cox et al. (2015), which 
explains that some mothers who have autistic children have a low level of psychological well- 
being due to anxiety about their child's future. Parents with ADHD children in particular a 
mother will experience higher psychological distress than other parents because they take 
more responsibility in parenting (Moen et al. 2014). Meanwhile, children with special needs 
will need the existence of healthy parents both physically and psychically in their care during 
the development period. Nikmatunasikah (2020) explained that parents who have high 
psychological well-being will foster parental involvement in the lives of children with special 
needs, and from this, they will achieve good psychomotor, cognitive, affective, social and 
academic development in children with special needs. 

Psychological well-being of parents with children with special needs will arise if there is 
acceptance from parents of their child's condition. One of the studies conducted by 
Ghoniyah and Savira (2015) showed that parents with Down syndrome children have a 
psychological well-being picture that is superior to the dimension of self-acceptance, where 
parents are able to accept their child's condition sincerely without considering their child 
a burden in their lives. Martin et al. (2019) explained that gratitude and hope can affect 
psychological well-being, depression, and anxiety in parents of children with developmental 
disorders. Listiyandini et al. (2015) explained that gratitude is shown by the ability to 
appreciate others and the existence of God, being able to create positive emotions toward his 
life and being able to express his feelings and appreciation. 

One form of realizing the psychological well-being of parents with children with special 
needs is the acceptance of parents related to the needs of the child. However, it is undeniable 
that many parents with children with special needs have not been able to accept their chil- 
dren. As for their development, such children are in dire need of acceptance from others, 
especially acceptance from parents. This is in line with the statement by Yavuzer (2010) who 
explains that a positive relationship between the child and the mother can be formed due to 
the acceptance by the mother of the child. In addition, the acceptance of parents will also 
cause a sense of love, affection, and love for their child so that parents can participate in their 
child’s activities to support the development and growth of the child. This is in accordance 
with research conducted by Neff and Fuso (2014) where the results of the study showed 
that the acceptance and rejection of parents and attitudes in raising children with mental 
disabilities have a positive relationship, this means that if parents are able to accept their 
children, then parents will have a good attitude when nurturing and raising their children 
who have mental disabilities. Not only does it have an impact on children, but this can also 
have an impact on parents. The inability of parents to accept the imperfections of their 
children will cause psychological distress in parents (Petcharat & Liehr 2017). 

This can also be seen from the results of the researcher's assessment of parents who 
attended school at one of the special schools in Malang. Based on the results of interviews 
conducted on December 22, 2021, with 3 parents of students. It is found that parents who 
have not been able to accept their child's situation because they feel ashamed when facing 
other people's negative responses regarding their child, they feel that their child has no 
limitations, they feel that their child is the same as normal children in general. This is in 
accordance with research by Kosasih and Virlia (2016) which explains that there is a low 
parental acceptance of children with mental retardation. Tarnoto (2016) found that there 
were 42.27% of parents who were less concerned about children with special needs, while 
41.21% of parents had less understanding related to children with special needs so that it had 
an impact on the growth and development of children. 

Parental acceptance is a condition where parents can accept a reality that exists, this is 
evidenced by the existence of affection, affection, attention, and the emergence of comfort 
and encouragement from parents toward their children regardless of the limitations pos- 
sessed by the child (Khalegue & Rohner 2011). The process of accepting parents to children 
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with special needs often takes a fairly long time. Kania and Yanuvianti (2018) found that the 
acceptance of parents of children with special needs will appear if parents receive emotional 
support, instrumental support, reward support, and information support from those 
around them. 

In addition to parental acceptance, the psychological well-being of parents with children 
with special needs will be more perfect if there is support from the closest family. This is 
reinforced by research that has been carried out by Kusnadi et al. (2021) which states that 
with family support, the psychological well-being of parents with children with disabilities is 
getting better. Olianda and Rizal (2020) found that social support has an effect on the stress 
of parenting carried out in mothers who have children with mental disabilities. Puspita 
(2018) explained that there is a relationship between social ethnicity and the acceptance of 
parents who have children with Down syndrome. 

Previous research has examined a lot related to parental acceptance, family support, and 
psychological well-being. Research conducted by Carrasco et al., (2019), Winarsih et al., 
(2020), Budiarti and Hanoum (2019), Adha (2018), and Rusdiana (2018) examined the 
relationship between parental acceptance and family support with psychological well-being 
separately. However, so far, there has not been a single conceptualization between parental 
acceptance, family support and psychological well-being in parents of children with special 
needs. When knowing how these three variables are related, it will give an idea of what 
parents need to pay attention to improve psychological well-being. 

Based on this phenomenon and see how important this problem is. So researchers are 
interested in examining the effect of parental acceptance and family support on psychological 
well-being in parents of children with special needs. The purpose of this study is to determine 
the effect of parental acceptance and family support on psychological well-being of parents of 
children with special needs. Meanwhile, the benefits of this research can be used as a scien- 
tific contribution for counselors, teachers and parents with children with special needs in 
overcoming problems related to psychological well-being, parental acceptance and family 
support. 


2 METHODS 


The research used is non-experimental quantitative research. Quantitative research is a 
structured research that qualifies data to be generalized (Kurniawan & Puspitaningtyas 
2016). This study uses a correlational study approach which is then analyzed by multiple 
linear regression analysis. Multiple linear regression analysis was performed with the aim of 
testing the influence of two or more free variables on one bound variable (Janie 2012). 
This study used a non-probability purposive sampling technique. The non-probability pur- 
posive sampling technique is a process of selecting samples based on certain desired criteria 
(Latipun 2017). The criteria used in this study were (1) Having children with special needs; 
(2) Domiciled in the Greater Malang area (Batu City, Malang City, and Malang Regency). 
There are 3 variables in this study, namely parental acceptance, family support, and 
psychological well-being. Parental acceptance is a condition in which parents who have 
children with special needs can accept the situation of their child by showing affection and 
care for children with special needs. The scale used in this study was the Parental Acceptance 
Rejection Questionnaire (PARQ) developed by Rohner et al. (2005) with a validity index of 
0.316-0.628 and a reliability of 0.893. The PARQ scale consists of 26 items using the Likert 
scale. Meanwhile, family support is the attitude, actions, and acceptance of each family 
member aimed at children with special needs. This study used The MOS Social Support 
Survey measuring instrument developed by Sherbourne and Stewart (1991) with a validity 
index of 0.416 — 0.811 and reliability of 0.944. The scale consists of 19 items. There are 4 
answer choices that use the Likert scale to measure the PARQ scale and the MOS Social 
Support, namely 1 “strongly disagree”, 2 “disagree”, 3 “agree” and 4 “strongly agree”. An 
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example of a statement item in The MOS Social Support is “I have someone to talk to about 
my child's development”. 

Next is the bound variable (Y) is psychological well-being which is defined as a condition 
where parents who have children with special needs are able to live their lives well because 
they have life goals, have a positive attitude towards themselves, and can develop their 
potential so that they are able to manage their lives independently. This study used the Ryff s 
Scale (2006) measuring instrument with a validity of 0.308—0.708 and reliability results of 
0.933. The instrument consists of 42 items using a Likert scale with answers of 1 “strongly 
disagree”, 2 “disagree”, 3 “agree” and 4 “strongly agree”. 

Scale distribution in respondents in 5 special schools located in the Greater Malang area. 
Each SLB researcher gets 20-30 respondents. The deployment will be carried out from May 
22, 2022, to June 15, 2022. The respondents obtained in this study were 136 parents who had 
children with special needs. However, a total of 6 respondents were eliminated because they 
did not meet the criteria in this study, so this study only used 130 respondents. 

Furthermore, conducting data analysis starts with scoring, then validity and reliability 
tests, assumption tests and multiple linear regression tests using SPSS for windows version 
26 software. Sugiyono (2011) explained that multiple linear tests were carried out to predict 
the magnitude of the influence of more than two free variables (X1, X2) on bound 
variables (Y). 


3 RESULT 


This study used multiple linear regression analysis. Before conducting multiple linear 
regression analysis, it is required to perform tests of normality, linearity, multicollinearity, 
and homoskedasticity. Based on the residual normality test, it is known that the data is 
distributed normally if the significance value > 0.05. Based on the normality test that has 
been carried out, it can be seen that the data is distributed normally with a significant value 
of 0.2 (p > 0.05). Meanwhile, the linearity test results on the variables of parental acceptance 
and family support were 0.009 and 0.021. This shows that there is no linear relationship 
between the variables of parental acceptance and family support with psychological well- 
being. In addition to this, researchers also conducted a multicollinearity test on a free vari- 
able (independent) which showed a VIF value of 1,516 (p < 10). Based on these results, it can 
be seen that there is no multicollinearity in the independent variables in this study. Then the 
researchers conducted a homoskedasticity test with a significant value of 0.001 (p < 0.05), 
which showed that the data were homoskedasticity. 

The results of hypothesis tests that have been carried out through multiple linear regres- 
sion shows that F = 93.012 and a significant value of 0.00 (p < 0.05). Based on this, it can be 
seen that there is an influence of parental acceptance and family support together on psy- 
chological well-being in parents of children with special needs. 

Furthermore, a partial test was carried out to determine the influence of independent 
variables on partial dependent variables. Based on the table above, it shows that the parental 
acceptance variable has a significant effect on the psychological well-being of parents of 
children with special needs with a value of 0.00 (p < 0.05) and the family support variable 
affects the psychological well-being of parents of children with special needs with a value of 
0.00 (p < 0.05). The parental admission variable has an unstandardized beta value of 0.982. 
While the family support variable has a value of 0.413. This shows that the parental 
acceptance variable has a greater influence on the psychological well-being variable when 
compared to the family support variable. 

It can be known if the value of R Square obtained is 0.594. The regression equation in this 
study is Y = (0.982*PO) + (0.413*DK) + 17.60. Thus, it can be said that parental acceptance 
and family support have a role of 59.4% in psychological well-being, while 40.6% of psy- 
chological well-being is influenced by variables that are not studied. Therefore, it can be 
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concluded that parental acceptance and family support affect psychological well-being in 
parents of children with special needs. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The results showed that parental acceptance and family support influenced the psychological 
well-being of parents of children with special needs in a positive direction. This means that 
parental acceptance and family support have a positive influence on psychological well-being. 
This is in accordance with research conducted by Budiarti and Hanoum (2019) and Prabowo 
(2017) showing that parental acceptance and family support have an influence on psycho- 
logical well-being in parents who have children with special needs. If parents are able to 
accept the condition of children with special needs and get support from the family, then 
parents of children with special needs will have high psychological well-being, and vice versa. 

The results of the analysis showed that parental acceptance has a greater influence on 
psychological well-being in parents of children with special needs when compared to family 
support. This means that the internal factor of parents, namely acceptance of the condition 
of the child who has special needs, gives rise to positive feelings and attitudes of parents who 
are able to direct psychological well-being. This external factor in the form of family support 
as a support for parents has positive emotions. Research conducted by Rahmahdianti and 
Rusli (2020) found that working mothers who have children with mental disabilities have 
high psychological well-being. Aurelia et al. (2022) explained that parents who have children 
with special needs have the most prominent psychological well-being picture in the dimension 
of self-acceptance, where parents are able to accept and try to make peace with the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of their children who have limitations. 

The individual can achieve self-actualization, functioning optimally and maturely when he 
is able to accept well the advantages and limitations possessed (Rachmayani & Ramdani 
2014). When parents are able to accept the fact that their child has limitations, then parents 
will carry out maximum care for the child, and from this, parents will feel a meaningful life 
and have a purpose in life. On the other hand, if the individual is unable to accept the 
limitations he has, it will cause a negative perception of himself to cause feelings of dis- 
appointment and unable to achieve life satisfaction (Ryff & Singer 2006). Individuals who 
have gratitude in themselves will realize and always take positive things so as to be able to 
perceive themselves that they receive a lot of goodness and gifts from both God and people 
in the surrounding environment so as to be able to increase their motivation to act well and 
repay the kindness to others in the form of deeds, words, and feelings and will eventually be 
able to create positive relationships with others, independent, and able to function fully in a 
social environment (Prabowo 2017). 

In addition to parental acceptance, psychological well-being can be influenced by family 
support. The results showed that family support affects psychological well-being in parents of 
children with special needs. This is supported by research conducted by Hikmah (2020) 
which states that the psychological well-being of mothers with children with special needs will 
increase if they get support from their families. Balcells-Balcells et al. (2019) also found that 
family support is an important factor in the quality of life of parents with children with 
special needs. This means that the higher a parent with a child with special needs receives 
support from his family, the more psychological well-being will increase. 

With the existence of support from the family, parents with children with special needs will 
be lighter when carrying out their roles as parents, they are not burdened in meeting the 
needs of themselves and their children because there is someone who will help them 
(Winarsih et al. 2020). A similar study conducted by Zahira (2020) states that the psycho- 
logical pressure that occurs on parents of children with special needs can have a negative 
impact on the psychological well-being felt by parents. Therefore, it takes some support 
provided by family members, both physically, psychically, and materially. If there are 
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parents with children with special needs who do not get support from their families properly, 
then over time parents with children with special needs will feel feelings of anxiety, stress to 
depression, this will also affect the care of children with special needs. Individuals who have 
difficulty in establishing positive relationships with others will certainly have an impact on 
the lack of support received. Distina and Kumail (2019) explained that the lack of support 
received by individuals can worsen their mental health conditions. 

According to Sherbourne and Stewart (1991), family support consists of several aspects, 
namely emotional support, informational support, real support, affection support, and 
positive social interaction. In this study, it was found that information support is a support 
that is widely received by parents with children with special needs. This is in accordance with 
research conducted by Kyzar et al. (2012), where parents of children with special needs get 
information support in the form of knowledge about the care of children with special needs, 
communication strategies, teaching, how to recognize the talents and interests of children 
with special needs and relax for parents of children with special needs. The challenges and 
difficulties faced by parents with children with special needs will hinder the development of 
potential, take up parents’ time to work, and carry out activities necessary for psychological 
well-being (Jesslin & Kurniawati 2020). Kyzar et al. (2012) explained that with emotional, 
physical, material, and informational support, it can reduce the burden of parenting felt by 
parents of children with special needs. 

Based on the results of the analysis, it can be seen that the variables of parental acceptance 
and family support have an influence of 59.4% on psychological well-being in parents of chil- 
dren with special needs. Meanwhile, 40.6% were influenced by other variables that were not 
studied in this study. Some variables that affect psychological well-being in parents of children 
with special needs are parenting self-efficacy and optimism (Pasyola et al. 2021), death concerns 
(Cox et al. 2015), resilience (Purwanti & Kustanti 2018), coping stress (Budiarti & Hanoum 
2019), gratitude and personality forms (Nurarini 2016) and other variables. 

The limitation of this study is the scope of the study which was only carried out on parents 
who have children with special needs in the Greater Malang Region (Malang City, Malang 
Regency, and Batu City). In addition, researchers only focused on the role of parental 
acceptance and family support in building good psychological well-being in parents and 
under-examined in more detail aspects of parental acceptance and family support. While the 
advantage of this study is that researchers do not use specific subjects, researchers use the 
subjects of parents of children with special needs in general which is expected to provide 
wider benefits. In addition, there have not been many other studies that examine the topics of 
parental acceptance, family support, and psychological well-being simultaneously. 


5 CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATION 


Based on the results of the analysis and discussion, it can be concluded that the three 
hypotheses in this study are accepted. Parental acceptance and family support have a shared 
influence on the psychological well-being in parents of children with special needs. 
Psychological well-being of parents who have children with special needs is also influenced 
by the support of the family. 

Through research that has been carried out, it is hoped that it can provide an explanation of 
the importance of parental acceptance, family support, and psychological well-being in parents 
who have children with special needs. So that related parties, such as parents, counselors, 
teachers, and families can make considerations in providing appropriate solutions and treat- 
ment when experiencing problems related to parental acceptance, family support, and psy- 
chological well-being. In addition, interventions can be given in the form of psychoeducation 
which contains how to accept children with special needs and get family support so that good 
psychological well-being can be created when caring for children with special needs. 
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ABSTRACT: Performance is a potential that must be owned by each individual to be 
able to carry out each task and responsibility given. Good employee performance will have 
a positive impact on the company so that a common achievement can be realized. One of 
the things that can do to respond to the condition of each employee is Work life balance. 
Employees who have a good work-life balance (WBL) will be able to improve the quality 
of employee performance in a company. The purpose of this study is to determine the 
effect of WBL on Employee Performance. This type of research uses quantitative with a 
correlation design. The population in this study is employees at PT. X Malang Branch. 
The number of subjects used as many as 142 people using a sampling technique that is 
simple random sampling. The scale used in this research is the Individual Work 
Performance Questionnaire (IWPQ) and WBL. The results showed that there was a sig- 
nificant effect between WBL and Employee Performance with a total percentage of 26%. 
Of the four dimensions of WBL, there are two influential dimensions, namely Personal 
Life Interference with Work and Work Enhancement of Personal Life. The better the 
WBL owned by each employee, the better the level of quality of employee performance, 
and vice versa. 


Keywords: Employee Performance, work-life balance, Retail Employee 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Business growth in the retail sector is increasing day by day so the competition between retail 
companies is also getting tougher. Therefore, the contribution of human resources owned by 
retail companies is the main component that must be empowered appropriately to be able to 
produce competent human resources in their fields and also be able to compete with other 
competing companies. Concerning human resources, cases that often occur today are 
regarding the decline in the quality of employee performance. 

This is supported by the results of a survey conducted by Hasbi (2020) that there was an 
increase in the level of employee absenteeism from PT. Sumber Alfaria Trijaya Tbk 
Talang Kelapa branch in 2018 was 1.06% with a total absenteeism rate of 0.41%, 1.14% in 
2019 with a total absenteeism rate of 0.43%. In 2019, the absenteeism rate for truancy 
increased by 0.02% compared to the previous year and, in 2020, it became 1.17% with a 
total absentee rate of truancy of work as much as 0.35%. In 2020, the absentee rate for 
skipping work decreased by 0.08% compared to the previous year, but the company only 
tolerated the attendance rate of 0.31%. This can be used as an indicator that can explain 
that the company experienced a decrease in the quality of employee performance due to 
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the high level of employee absenteeism caused by skipping work or employees being 
absent. 

Based on the explanation above, this can be supported by research conducted by Flippo 
(2001) explaining the problems related to staffing, including high absenteeism and high 
tardiness. If the absentee level is high, it will have an impact on low employee performance 
and the expected targets are difficult to achieve. This can also occur if the high absenteeism 
rate reaches more than 10% of the total number of employees, it can result in many activities 
being hampered and affect the overall performance of employees. 

Regarding employee performance, several companies have started to act quickly to be 
able to respond to the conditions of their employees, one of the crucial things for a com- 
pany to pay attention to is the balance of personal life with work life (work-life 
balance; WBL). 

Several previous studies explained that WBL could affect employee performance, 
namely research conducted by Mendis & Weerakody (2014) found that there is a strong 
relationship and positive influence between the balance between personal life and 
employee performance. A good balance between personal life can benefit employees, so 
employees feel benefit by feeling happier at work and having relatively less stress levels. 
The results of research from Obiageli, Uzochukwu, & Ngozi (2015) also found that WBL 
has a significant positive correlation with employee performance at commercial banks 
in Lagos. 

This research was conducted to determine the effect of WBL on the performance of 
employees of PT. X Malang branch. The purpose of this study is to determine the effect of 
WBL on the performance of employees of PT. X. The benefits of this research are that it can 
enrich and expand the study of industrial and organizational psychology (PIO) and can be 
used as a reference for related companies in managing existing human resources. 


2 REVIEW LITERATURE 


Campbell (1990) defines performance as behavior or action given by the company to its 
employees in accordance with the company’s goals. Performance is not only an action or 
behavior but also an evaluation and assessment. According to Koopmans et al. (2014), there 
are three dimensions that affect employee performance, namely, first task performance in 
which task performance dimension contains an individual skill to be able to perform or do a 
given task. Second, contextual performance, in the contextual performance dimension, is 
defined as individual behavior in supporting the environment in the organization both psy- 
chologically and socially so that the organization can carry out its functions and duties 
properly. And lastly, counterproductive work behavior, in the dimension of counter- 
productive work behavior, is defined as an action or behavior that can harm the company 
and its shareholders. 

Kalliath & Brough (2008) define WBL as an individual’s perception that work activities 
with non-work must be commensurate to encourage growth according to the priorities 
needed. This balance leads to growth and development in the world of work such as gaining 
recognition and career potential, as well as non-career in the form of traveling, taking care of 
children and personal life. Fisher, Bulger, & Smith (2009) say that there are four dimensions 
that can form WBL, namely: Work Interference With Personal Life (WIPL), which refers to 
the extent to which work can interfere with activities or personal lives carried out by indi- 
viduals; Personal Life Interference With Work (PLIW), which refers to the extent to which 
personal life interferes with an individual’s work life; PLEW, which refers to the extent to 
which a person’s personal life can increase productivity and individual performance in the 
world of work; Work Enhancement of Personal Life (WEPL), which refers to the extent to 
which work can improve the quality of an individual’s personal life. These dimensions will 
make an individual will feel happy in his work life and personal life. 
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3 METHODS 


The subjects in this study were office employees at PT. X Malang branch. This study uses a 
sampling technique that is simple random sampling by determining the number of samples 
to be taken and later processed through the Statistical Package for Social Science (SPSS) and 
will produce samples according to the number selected. In this study, two variables were 
used: the independent variable (X) and the dependent variable (Y). The independent variable 
(X) is WBL, and the dependent variable (Y) is employee performance. The scale used in this 
study uses five answer options, namely Strongly Agree (SS), Agree (S), Slightly Agree (US), 
Disagree (TS), and Strongly Disagree (STS). The items in this study have a value of SS = 5, 
S = 4, AS = 3, TS = 2, and STS = 1. 

In the WLB variable, a research scale from Fisher, Bulger, & Smith (2009) is used, which 
consists of 17 items translated by Gunawan, Nugraha, Sulastiana, & Harding (2019). This 
item is a derivative of the dimensions forming WLB, namely work interference personal life, 
personal life interference work, PLEW, and WEPL. 

The employee performance variable uses a research scale from Koopmans et al. (2014) 
with three indicators, namely task performance, contextual performance, and counter- 
productive work behavior, translated by Widyastuti & Hidayat (2018) with a total of 18 
items. On the employee performance scale, the level of reliability is 0.78. While on the WLB 
scale on the WIPL dimension, the level of reliability is 0.83, on the PLIW dimension the 
reliability level is 0.77, on the PLEW dimension the reliability level is 0.62, and on the WEPL 
dimension the reliability level is 0.62. 


4 RESULTS 


Table 1. Multiple regression test. 


R2 F Sig. 
Regression 0.260 12.032 0.000b 
Residual 
Total 


Based on the results of multiple linear regression analysis in the table, the results of the 
Fcount 12,032 show that WBL affects employee performance. Then there is a significant 
value of p = 0.000 (p < 0.01) indicating that the hypothesis is accepted. WBL affects 
employee performance. The value of R Square (R2) is 0.260, this means that 26% of the 
WBL variable affects employee performance and other factors influence the rest. 

Results of the partial significance test value shows the influence of two dimensions of 
WBL on employee performance. WBL dimensions affect employee performance if the sig- 
nificance value is < 0.05. 


Table 2. Partial significance test. 


Work life balance B Sig. 

WIPL —0.115 0.214 
PLIW 0.215 0.023 
PLEW 0.133 0.090 
WEPL 0.445 0.000 
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The dimension of WIPL shows a significance value of 0.214 > 0.05, which means that this 
dimension has no significant effect on employee performance. The coefficient (B) shows a 
value of —0.115 indicating a negative effect of WIPL on employee performance. 

The dimension of PLIW shows a significance value of 0.023 < 0.05, which means that this 
dimension significantly influences employee performance. The regression coefficient (B) 
shows a value of 0.215 indicating a positive influence on PLIW with employee performance. 
So that it can improve employee performance. 

In the last dimension, PLEW shows a significance value of 0.090 > 0.05, which means that 
this dimension has no significant effect on employee performance. The regression coefficient 
(B) shows a value of 0.133 indicating a positive influence on PLEW with employee 
performance. 

The WEPL shows a significance value of 0.000 < 0.05, which means that this dimension 
significantly influences employee performance. The regression coefficient (B) shows a value 
of 0.445 indicating a positive effect of WEPL on employee performance, improving 
employee performance. 

Based on the results, it can be concluded that the dimensions of WBL that influence 
employee performance are PLIW and WEPL. Meanwhile, those that do not affect employee 
performance are Work Interference with Personal Life and PLEW. 


5 DISCUSSION 


Based on the results of research that has been done using multiple linear regression analysis 
on employees of PT. X Branch Malang obtained results stating that the hypothesis is 
accepted and the WBL variable significantly influences employee performance. WBL has 
four forming dimensions, namely WIPL, PLIW, WEPL, and PLEW where these dimensions 
have an influence of 26% on the performance of employees of PT. X Malang Branch. In the 
four dimensions of WBL, two supporting dimensions significantly influence employee per- 
formance, namely PLIW and WEPL, and two other supporting dimensions that do not 
significantly influence employee performance. 

The analysis that has been carried out in the research partially to determine the influence 
of the dimensions of WBL on employee performance. The results are found in the first 
dimension of WIPL, which illustrates that work can interfere with activities or activities in 
employees’ personal lives such as still doing office work at home during weekends. Thus, the 
employee can hardly divide time between himself and his family. This dimension shows that 
it does not significantly affect employee performance. This is in line with research conducted 
by Angin & Saragih (2021), which states that work cannot interfere with personal life 
because employees can distinguish between responsibilities at work and outside work, so that 
conflicts or stress in a job will not interfere with their personal lives. 

The second dimension of PLIW shows that this dimension significantly influences 
employee performance. This dimension illustrates that employees have problems in their 
personal or family lives that can affect their work lives. However, this dimension shows that 
personal life that interferes with work life has a positive impact it can improve employee 
performance. This is due to several factors, namely the individual’s responsibility, job 
satisfaction, and organizational commitment. This is in line with research conducted by 
Wolor, Kurnianti, Zahra, & Martono (2020) which states that personal problems do not 
negatively impact work life, but instead increase employee performance. This is because the 
employee is committed to his work and to the company. In addition, employees are also 
satisfied with the work they do every day. 

The next dimension PLEW illustrates that employees’ personal lives can increase pro- 
ductivity and individual performance in their work. Like getting attention from a partner or 
being able to take time to do hobbies and also feel satisfaction in personal life. Although it has 
a positive impact, this dimension shows that it does not significantly affect employee 
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performance. This is in line with research conducted by Chiekezie et al. (2016) that the high 
and low level of employee personal life balance does not impact worker performance, there- 
fore, there are several different methods to improve worker performance. In addition, the 
balance of personal life with work whether or not the employee will still carry out his work as 
well as possible because they have monthly and annual targets that must be achieved. 

The last dimension, WEPL, shows a significant influence on employee performance. This 
dimension provides an illustration of the extent to which work life has a positive impact on 
personal life, such as after work being able to spend time with family or doing hobbies. 
Besides, employees can complete tasks according to deadlines, so employees feel happy 
because there are no more responsibilities to complete on other days. This is in line with 
Mendis & Weerakody's (2014) research that a good WBL can make employees and com- 
panies feel mutually beneficial to each other. In that way, employees will feel less stressed 
and happier at work so employees feel an increase in employee performance and the com- 
pany benefits because it can realize company goals together. 

It can be concluded that each dimension of WBL has a different effect on employee 
performance, namely the negative influence of WIPL and PLIW on employee performance 
and the positive influence of PLEW and WEPL with employee performance. 

Research that has been done has 74% of other supporting factors WBL that can affect 
employee performance. One of the other factors outside of this research variable is the 
organizational commitment factor. This is because the personal life dimension interference 
with work positively influences employee performance and is contrary to the research 
hypothesis. This organizational commitment factor is in line with research conducted by 
Greenberg (1996) where the researcher explains that organizational commitment can be 
considered to determine employee performance. Employees who have high organizational 
commitment will produce good work performance and reduce absenteeism. Organizational 
commitment also encourages employees to maintain their jobs and show excellent perfor- 
mance results. Therefore, employees with a high organizational commitment will continue to 
update their knowledge related to their work, and also continue to strive to meet the com- 
pany’s targets to achieve the company’s goals together. 


6 CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATION 


The conclusions of this study are results that show a WBL dimension that significantly 
affects employee performance. This is evidenced by the two supporting variables of WBL, 
namely PLIW and WEPL, which significantly affect employee performance. This means 
that the personal life of employees can negatively impact work-life, which can reduce the 
quality of employee performance. In addition, work life can positively influence employees’ 
personal life, which will improve the quality of the employee’s performance. Meanwhile, the 
two supporting variables of WBL, namely WIPL and PLEW, do not significantly affect 
employee performance. There is a 26% influence on WBL on employee performance and 
other factors influence the rest. Then the implications of this research on related companies 
can provide information to their employees on how much influence the dimensions of WBL 
have on employee performance. Especially in personal life which is included in work life and 
vice versa. In this case, the company can pay more attention to the balance between the 
personal life and work of each employee, and it is hoped that the WBL can provide benefits 
for both parties between employees and the company to be able to achieve goals together 
and get prosperity. The implementation of WBL can be done in various ways depending on 
the policies that apply to a company. Employees themselves are expected to be able to 
manage emotions, and manage time well to implement WBL properly and can provide 
improvements to the quality of employee performance. In addition, further research can 
conduct research with different settings in this study, such as research subjects, adding 
research variables or using research variables that have never been studied to determine 
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employee performance. Further research is expected to add more relevant supporting data in 
order to strengthen the hypothesis obtained. It is hoped that this will add to the picture of the 
WBL with employee performance from a different point of view. 
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ABSTRACT: Student life satisfaction is important for student success in school. 
According to various studies, students who achieve life satisfaction are students who have 
emotional intelligence and are actively involved in school. This study focuses on the rela- 
tionship between emotional intelligence and student life satisfaction mediated by student 
engagement. A total of 295 students were studied, measured using the Schutte Emotional 
Intelligence Scale (SEIS), Multidimensional Student Life Satisfaction Scale (MSLSS), and 
The Student Engagement in Schools Questionnaire (SESQ). Analysis of the data using 
PROCESS from Hayes and got the results of BootLLCI 0.08 and BootULCI 0.21 which 
means that the value of zero is not included in this range and it can be concluded that there is 
an influence of emotional intelligence on life satisfaction in school mediated by student 
engagement. 


Keywords: student life satisfaction, emotional intelligence, student engagement 


1 INTRODUCTION 


In the scope of education, students often experience stress personally, socially, academically, 
and economically (Freire et al. 2016). Yang & Farn (2005) explain that school burnout refers 
to the fatigue syndrome that comes from school and excessive educational demands on 
students. They are required to become self-aware and learn to act independently, be 
responsible individuals, improve their talents, and be creative and flexible (Dogan & Celik 
2014). With so many demands, students are expected to be able to complete their assign- 
ments well. When students can complete their tasks well, students will achieve prosperity. 
Well-being has a close relationship with life satisfaction (Diener et al. 1985). Life satisfaction 
is an individual’s perception of all aspects of his life, which includes family, community, 
social relations, and the environment (Diener et al. 1985). Individuals who have a level of 
satisfaction with their high life are more successful in their relationships with people at work, 
earn more money and overcome the disease as well (Lewis et al. 2011). 

Life Satisfaction in school is important because having a close relationship with positive 
educational outcomes (Antaramian 2017). Student life satisfaction is students’ perception of 
their relationship in the school climate (Dogan & Celik 2014). According to Huebner (1994), 
student life satisfaction is a general evaluation of the quality of life of students in certain 
domains, namely family, friends, school, self, and environment. Several studies have con- 
firmed that student life satisfaction is related to academic competence, school experience, 
and attitudes toward teachers and schools (Mehdinezhad 2015). Peer relationships can also 
affect student life satisfaction at school (Dogan & Celik 2014). Student life satisfaction is 
influenced by student relationships with other students at school (Leung & Zhang 2000). 
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Students who have high life satisfaction tend to have positive attitudes toward their teachers 
and schools (Gilman & Huebner 2006). At school, students will spend a lot of time with 
peers and teachers. When students spend time in a fun and meaningful way, their attitude 
toward school will be positive. But on the other hand, when students spend time at school 
unpleasantly, their attitude toward school will be negative. 

Life satisfaction at school has two important components, namely an emotional compo- 
nent and a cognitive component (Mehdinezhad 2015). The emotional component consists of 
positive and negative influences on student lives at school, while the cognitive component is 
related to how much students are satisfied with some aspects of their lives. Ardahan (2012) 
explained that student life satisfaction is closely related to happiness. Happiness is defined as 
being healthy, educated, optimistic, carefree, religious, and smart. 

One of the important roles in student life satisfaction is emotional intelligence (Foumany 
2015). Since the 1990s, emotional intelligence had a great influence on the academic field 
(Ardahan 2012). Emotional intelligence is an individual’s ability to understand emotions 
correctly and can solve problems well through understanding and information collected 
(Sarican et al. 2015). Life satisfaction is one of the most studied variables related to emo- 
tional intelligence. Individuals with high emotional intelligence are considered to have a 
great capacity to see, use, and understand emotions in themselves and in others, which 
supports the creation of life satisfaction (Kong et al. 2012). Pellitteri (2010) stated that effi- 
cient ability in emotional intelligence, understanding emotions well, and understanding 
feelings are some of the factors that can support the creation of life satisfaction. 

Several studies explain the relationship between emotional intelligence and life satisfaction 
in students. Research conducted by Sarican et al. (2015) explained that emotional intelli- 
gence has a relationship with life satisfaction. Research conducted by Murphy (2006) 
explained that emotional intelligence affects life satisfaction in students in Florida. Research 
conducted by Palmer et al., (2002) stated that emotional intelligence has a relationship with 
life satisfaction. Meanwhile, research conducted by Kong et al. (2012) on students in China 
stated that emotional intelligence affects life satisfaction in students mediated by self-esteem 
and social support. 

Among the factors that affect student life satisfaction, there is one factor related to emo- 
tional intelligence, namely student engagement in school. Student engagement in school refers 
to a positive, satisfying state of mind, dedication to the school, having passion, and resilience in 
learning (Mehdinezhad 2015). Research conducted by Urquijo & Extremera (2017) explained 
that there is a relationship between emotional intelligence and student engagement. The 
emotional intelligence of students has more clarity about real academic behavior, including 
engagement in school. Research conducted by Drummond (2014) explained that there is a 
relationship between emotional intelligence and student engagement in school. Students who 
have emotional intelligence have perseverance in the teaching and learning process so they are 
active in activities at school. Another study by Maguire et al. (2016) explained the same result 
that emotional intelligence is a predictor of student engagement in school. Students who have 
high emotional intelligence will have engagement in good academic settings. 

Student engagement also plays an important role in student life satisfaction. Research 
conducted by Antaramian (2017) stated that students with high life satisfaction on average 
show positive engagement in school. Research conducted by Proctor et al. (2009) stated that 
parent-peer relationships, school success, and engagement in school affect adolescent life 
satisfaction. Several studies have shown that student engagement is an important facilitator 
in high life satisfaction (Antaramian 2015). 

Research conducted by Rastogi & Pati (2018) stated that there is a positive relationship 
between student engagement and student life satisfaction. Another study conducted by Lewis 
et al. (2011) stated the importance of student engagement in schools during the transition 
period between elementary and high school to support student life satisfaction. Research 
conducted by Heffner & Antaramian (2015) explained that one of the predictors of student 
life satisfaction is student engagement in school. 
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Based on the discussion above, the hypothesis in this study is: 


Hj: There is a relationship between emotional intelligence and student life satisfaction 

H,,: There is a relationship between emotional intelligence and student engagement 

Hə: There is a relationship between student engagement and student life satisfaction with 
the presence of emotional intelligence 

Hoe: There is a relationship between emotional intelligence and student life satisfaction with 
the presence of student engagement 

Hva: There is a relationship between emotional intelligence and student life satisfaction 
mediated by student engagement. 


This study aims to examine the relationship between emotional intelligence and student 
life satisfaction mediated by student engagement. The results of this study are expected to 
contribute knowledge and insight regarding the concept of emotional intelligence, student 
life satisfaction, and student engagement. In addition, this study is also expected to add 
references to the role of the mediating variable, namely student engagement influencing the 
relationship between emotional intelligence and student life satisfaction, which has not been 
widely studied in previous studies. 


2 METHODS 


This study is a quantitative approach with a correlational design. The quantitative approach 
is research by collecting data directly through questionnaires and the results can be measured 
directly using data analysis methods (Bacon-Shone 2015). The correlational design is used to 
see the relationship between two or more variables (Gogtay & Thatte 2017). Characteristics 
of the subjects in this study were high school students in grades X, XI of all majors (science, 
social studies, language) with an age range of 15 to 18 years totaling 295 students. This 
research was conducted at SMAN 1 Sumberpucung. Characteristics of research subjects in 
detail can be seen in Table 1. 


Table 1. Characteristics of research subjects. 


Characteristics N Percentage 
Sex 
Male 97 33 
Female 198 67 
Age 
15 24 8.14 
16 114 38.64 
17 152 51.52 
18 5 1:7 
Class 
X 99 33.56 
XI 196 66.44 
Total 295 100 


Student life satisfaction was measured using the Multidimensional student life 
Satisfaction Scale (MSLSS) developed by Huebner (1994). After a tryout, this scale has 23 
items and consists of 5 domain aspects, including family, friends, school, self, and the 
environment. High scores on this scale indicate high student life satisfaction. The MSLSS 
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scale has a reliability value of 0.91. An example of an item on this scale is “My friends help 
me when I need help” (Huebner & Gilman 2002). 

Emotional intelligence was measured using the emotional intelligence scale Schutte 
Emotional Intelligence Scale (SEIS) developed by Schutte (1998). After a tryout, this scale 
has 22 items and three aspects, namely appraisal and expression of emotions, regulation of 
emotions, and utilization of emotions. High scores on this scale indicate high emotional 
intelligence. The SEIS scale has a reliability level of 0.90. An example of an item on this scale 
is “I know when to talk about myself to others” (Jonker & Vosloo 2004). 

Student engagement in schools was measured using The Student Engagement in Schools 
Questionnaire (SESO) scale developed by Hart et al., (2011). After a tryout, this scale has 32 
items and consists of 5 aspects, namely affective engagement in interest in learning, affective 
engagement in interest in school, behavioral engagement in effort and persistence, beha- 
vioral engagement in extracurricular activities, and cognitive engagement. High scores on 
this scale indicate high student engagement. The SESQ scale has a reliability value of 0.93. 
An example of an item on this scale is “I play an active role in school activities such as sports 
week and school picnic” (Hart et al. 2011). 


3 DISCUSSION 


Based on the results of the data analysis that has been carried out, the average value and 
standard deviation for each variable are obtained. The emotional intelligence variable has a 
value mean of 3.19 with a standard deviation of 0.33. This explains that the average emo- 
tional intelligence of students is high. The student engagement variable has a value mean of 
3.07 and a standard deviation of 0.30. This explains that the average student engagement is 
high. For the student life satisfaction variable, the value is a mean of 3.30, and the standard 
deviation is 0.29. This explains that the average life satisfaction of students is high. 


3.1 Hypothesis testing 


The first hypothesis (H1) in this study is that there is a relationship between emotional intel- 
ligence and student life satisfaction (total effect). From the results of data analysis that has been 
carried out, the total effect coefficient value is 0.314 with p <0.05 which indicates that H; is 
accepted, that is, there is a positive relationship between emotional intelligence and student life 
satisfaction. The higher the emotional intelligence possessed by students, the higher the stu- 
dent’s life satisfaction. Emotional intelligence lies in the ability of individuals to distinguish and 
react to their own emotions and can convey emotions well to others. Therefore, emotional 
intelligence has a positive contribution to student life satisfaction at school. 

Students who have good emotional intelligence can adjust to their school environment 
and can socialize well with school friends so that these students will be satisfied with their life 
at school. Students who can realize emotions and can manage their emotions well tend to 
have good communication skills with other people, and this can lead to life satisfaction. 
When students can manage negative emotions, students can think positively and have a good 
mood so that their life satisfaction becomes high. This is in line with research conducted by 


Emotional era! Student Life 
Intelligence c=0,314** Satisfaction 
(X) (Y) 


Figure 1. The results of the total effect of the relationship between emotional intelligence and student 
life satisfaction. 
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Largen (2004) which explains that emotional intelligence and life satisfaction show a positive 
and significant relationship in the student sample. 

Students who can identify the emotions that exist in themselves and others can solve 
problems well have good interpersonal communication, and can interpret emotions well tend 
to be satisfied with their lives at school. These students can manage their emotions which 
causes students to have many friends and be like in the school environment and the neigh- 
borhood where they live. Emotional intelligence also focuses on using emotions well in 
thinking and acting. 

The second hypothesis (H24) in this study is that there is a relationship between emotional 
intelligence and student engagement (path a). From the results of data analysis that has been 
carried out, the path coefficient value of a is 0.465 with p < 0.05 which indicates that H3, is 
accepted, and there is a positive relationship between emotional intelligence and student 
engagement. Student engagement in school refers to student interest in learning at school, 
student participation in school activities, and student persistence in doing the tasks assigned 
by the school. Emotional intelligence is important as a predictor of student engagement 
because emotional intelligence plays an important role in human resources (Basinska & 
Drozdowska 2013) and helps students to function well. Students who have good emotions 
can regulate emotions well, tend to develop their skills at school, can adapt well to various 
interpersonal and intrapersonal demands at school so that they have an active engagement in 
school activities. On the other hand, when students are unable to regulate their emotions, 
they tend to develop fewer skills at school so they have passive engagement in school 
activities. This result is not different from the research conducted by Tekie (2014) which 
explains that there is a relationship between emotional intelligence and student engagement. 
Another study that explains the relationship between emotional intelligence and student 
engagement is the research conducted by Valehzaghard et al. (2000). 


Indirect effect (a*b) = 0.151 


Student 


Engagem 
ent 


b= 


0 acne Ji 


: Student 
i Life 
: Satisfacti 
Intelligen 
ai on 
c= (Y) 
0,163** 


** px 0.05 


Figure 4. Result of an indirect effect. 
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The third hypothesis (H»,) in this study is that there is a relationship between student 
engagement and student life satisfaction with the presence of emotional intelligence (path b). 
From the results of data analysis that has been carried out, the path coefficient value of b is 
0.325 with p <0.05 which indicates that Hə, is accepted, and there is a positive relationship 
between student engagement and student life satisfaction with the presence of emotional 
intelligence. Student engagement in school is one of the important factors in student life 
satisfaction. In the scope of the school, when students are actively involved in activities at 
school, students can establish good relationships with various important components in the 
school. These students have a role in activities at school so that their life satisfaction is high. 
On the other hand, when students are not actively involved in school activities, their life 
satisfaction is low. These results are in line with research conducted by Hakimzadeh et al., 
(2016) on students in Iran which explains that student engagement in school is a predictor of 
student success and student life satisfaction. Another study conducted by Korobova & 
Starobin (2015) explained that there is a relationship between student engagement in school 
and student life satisfaction for American students and international students. 

The fourth hypothesis (H20) in this study is that there is a relationship between emotional 
intelligence and student life satisfaction with the presence of student engagement (path c’). 
From the results of data analysis that has been carried out, the path coefficient value of c’ is 
0.163 with p <0.05 which indicates that Hə. is accepted, and there is a positive relationship 
between emotional intelligence and student life satisfaction with the presence of student 
engagement. Students who have good emotional intelligence will have high life satisfaction 
compared to students who have low emotional intelligence. This is because emotional 
intelligence is one of the important factors that can affect student life satisfaction. 

The fifth hypothesis (Hva) is that there is a relationship between emotional intelligence and 
student life satisfaction mediated by student engagement. From the results of the data ana- 
lysis that has been carried out, the mediation coefficient value in this study is 0.151 with a 
95% confidence level. From the results of the Hayes test that has been carried out, the value 
of the indirect effect not standardized by bootstrap is 0.151 with a 95% confidence level and 
is between 0.089 to 0.218. Because zero is not included in this range, it can be concluded that 
there is a relationship between emotional intelligence and student life satisfaction mediated 
by student engagement. The mediation that occurs is partial because student engagement 
does not play a full role as a mediating variable. Emotional intelligence still plays a full role 
in life satisfaction even though there is no student engagement. 

Students who can manage their emotions well can adapt to the environment, and are good 
at getting along with friends, tend to be actively involved in activities at school, such as dili- 
gently participating in extracurricular activities, being active in organizations, and being active 
in learning activities in class so that These students tend to feel satisfied with their life at school. 
The value of R? in this study amounted to 0.211, suggesting that emotional intelligence and the 
engagement of students can explain student life satisfaction is only 21.1%, the rest is influenced 
by other variables not examined. In other studies, no one has used student engagement as a 
mediating variable in assessing the relationship between emotional intelligence and student life 
satisfaction. This research can be used as a new reference in assessing student engagement in 
emotional intelligence and student life satisfaction. 

Limitations in this study are limited subjects. The subjects studied in this study were public 
high school students so they did not represent the population of students in private high 
schools. In addition, this study did not analyze the differences in student life satisfaction 
between male and female students. 


4 CONCLUSION 


The results showed that there was a relationship between emotional intelligence and student 
life satisfaction mediated by student engagement. Students who can regulate their emotions 
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well and can socialize with the surrounding environment, especially the school environment, 
tend to have an active engagement in activities at school so that their life satisfaction is high. 
On the other hand, when students are unable to regulate their emotions, students tend to be 
passive towards school activities, and their life satisfaction is low. 

Based on the results of this study, students are expected to be able to develop their talents 
and interests by being actively involved in school activities, such as participating in routine 
extracurricular activities, participating in school organizations such as OSIS and MPK, and 
being actively involved in classroom learning activities so that students will be satisfied with 
life at school. 

For teachers, it is hoped that they can help students achieve life satisfaction by using fun 
learning methods when in class, helping students who have difficulties in learning, and also 
providing direction to students regarding the potential that exists within them. In addition to 
aiming to achieve student life satisfaction, it also aims to increase the enthusiasm of students 
to have an active engagement while at school. 

For schools, it is expected to facilitate students in developing their talents, such as holding 
various extracurricular activities. Schools can also provide comfortable classroom facilities, 
such as providing projectors, sound systems, and wall magazines in each class so that student 
learning activities in class can be fun. That way students will view the school positively so 
that students will achieve life satisfaction. In addition, schools can also add activities related 
to spirituality and social service activities, to increase student ability to understand them- 
selves and understand the circumstances and emotions of others. 

For further research, it is expected to examine student life satisfaction from other vari- 
ables, such as social support, hope, and other independent variables. In addition, it can also 
examine the variables of emotional intelligence and student life satisfaction but with different 
mediating variables. You can also expand the research subject area, for example on the 
subject of high school students in other areas, or the subject of junior high school students. 
Further research is also expected to pay attention to aspects that exist in the variables stu- 
died, so that there is no overlapping, or there are aspects that overlap between one variable 
and another. 
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ABSTRACT: Broken-home adolescents tend to have a low level of self-acceptance, then to 
achieve a high self-acceptance process, individuals need reinforcement from people in their 
surrounding environment, one of which is the family. An optimally functioning family will 
help broken-home teens reach a high level of self-acceptance for their family background 
that is different from their friends in general. This study aimed to determine the effect of 
family functioning on self-acceptance in broken-home adolescents. The research design uses 
correlational guantitative. The data collection method used the non-probability sampling 
purposive sampling technigue. The research subjects were 116 adolescents, with a freguency 
of 84 women and 32 men, female subjects. The age range of respondents is 17—21 years old. 
In addition, the respondent’s family background is a broken home with the provision of 
living with a nuclear family or a large family with a freguency of 91 subjects living with their 
nuclear family and 25 subjects living with extended family. The measuring instrument used is 
the Berger scale (Self-Acceptance Ouestionnaire) and The General Functioning 12-item 
subscale (GF12) of The McMaster Family Assessment Device (FAD) scale. Test data ana- 
lysis using simple linear regression which shows the influence of family functioning on self- 
acceptance of broken-home adolescents (8 = 0.613; p<0.001), which means that the more the 
family functions optimally, the higher the level of self-acceptance of broken-home adoles- 
cents. Other results show that gender has an effect on the level of self-acceptance of broken 
home adolescents p = 0.011 (p < 0.005) with male (M = 111.750; SD = 22.02) and female 
(M = 100.952; SD = 19.524) scores. Different test based on living with a nuclear family or 
extended family does not affect the self-acceptance of broken-home adolescents. This means 
that only gender and family functioning in general influence the self-acceptance of broken- 
home adolescents. 


Keywords: Broken home adolescents, Family functioning, Self-acceptance 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Research related to psychological problems in adolescents is increasing because when viewed 
from Erikson’s theory, individuals enter the early stages of identity versus identity confusion. 
One of the things that are very influential on the process of discovering individual identity is 
when a family experiences dysfunction or a family experiences divorce, adolescents will 
experience a lot of pressure and confusion, and adolescents do not have ideal figures to help 
them become psychologically mature individuals (Santrock 2012). 

One of the impacts of parental divorce is the low level of self-acceptance in adolescents. 
This is in line with the research conducted by Sari (2013) and Fahrudin (2012) that adoles- 
cents with broken home families tend not to accept themselves as victims of their parent’s 
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divorce. They also feel unable to face the realities of life they experience, and teenagers 
cannot accept criticism from those around them. Another study conducted by Andriani et al. 
(2020) that adolescents from broken-home families have poor self-acceptance marked by 
feelings of inferiority, withdrawing from their friends, and assessing themselves subjectively. 
Bastaman (2007) explained that self-acceptance is the initial stage for individuals in the 
process of self-development from a meaningless life stage to a meaningful life stage. This is 
considered very important because when an individual cannot accept himself for the bad 
experiences that have befallen him in the past, there is a delay in developing himself. 

One of the variables that can have an impact on increasing self-acceptance of broken 
home adolescents is a family that works optimally. In addition, research conducted by Nisa 
& Sari (2019), Stanescu & Romer (2011) and Wulandri & Fauziah, (2019) explained that 
family functioning has a significant effect on the level of self-acceptance of broken home 
adolescents. Previous research has revealed that good family functioning does not only come 
from complete families according to research conducted by Azhari et al. (2019). They 
revealed that family functions in broken home families in Tanjung Hulu Village are guite 
good, this is marked by the ongoing functioning of socialization, affection functions, and the 
function of life in the family because families with broken home backgrounds are still able to 
carry out aspects of family functioning even with a single parent condition caused by divorce 
or death. In addition, research conducted by Yee & Sulaiman (2017) explained that family 
functions will continue to run optimally when existing family members can carry out aspects 
of family functioning well, in which good family functioning is not only determined by 
whether or not the parents are complete but how maximally the aspects of family functioning 
can be carried out. 

This study aimed to determine the effect of family functioning on the self-acceptance of 
broken-home adolescents. This research is expected to be able to provide an overview to 
teenagers with broken home family backgrounds that the functioning of the family is very 
important to help the physical, social, and emotional development of adolescents in under- 
going the development process to create individuals who can accept themselves and do not 
look down on themselves with bad experiences that have befallen him. 


2 METHOD 


This research design uses non-experimental correlational quantitative which emphasizes the 
analysis of quantitative data or numbers collected through the measurement stages by fill- 
ing in the scale and processed by statistical analysis methods (Azwar 2018). The data col- 
lection method used the purposive non-probability sampling technique. The research 
subjects were 116 adolescents, with a frequency of 84 women and 32 men. The age range of 
respondents is 17-21 years with the majority aged 20 and 21 years. In addition, the 
respondent’s family background is a broken home with the provision of living with a 
nuclear family or a large family with a frequency of 91 subjects living with their nuclear 
family and 25 subjects living with extended families. The measuring instrument used is the 
Berger scale (Self-Acceptance Questionnaire) totaling 36 items with a Cronbach’s Alpha 
reliability index of 0.913. This scale consists of 36 items with 5 answer choices with a score 
of 1—5 and consists of favorable and unfavorable items where a score of 5 is for a very 
appropriate answer, a score of 4 for an appropriate answer, a score of 3 for a doubtful 
answer, a score of 2 for an inappropriate answer, and a score of | for a very inappropriate 
answer; however, the value is given if the item is favorable, and if the item is unfavorable 
then the scoring system be the other way around. and the 12-item General Functioning 
(GF12) subscale The McMaster Family Assessment Device (FAD) scale consists of 12 
items with 4 answer choices namely, STS (Strongly Disagree), TS (Disagree), S (agree), and 
SS (Strongly agree), with Cronbach’s Alpha reliability index of = 0.908. Data analysis used 
simple linear regression analysis. 
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3 RESULT 


Participants in this study were 116 teenagers from broken homes. This study shows that 
family functioning has a significant influence on the self-acceptance of broken-home ado- 
lescents (8 = 0.613; p<0.001). 

In Table 1, it is known that the hypothesis of this study was accepted so it can be con- 
cluded that family functioning has a significant influence on the self-acceptance of broken- 
home adolescents. The results of other studies explain the effective contribution of the R 
Square (R2) value of 0.375 which means that the variable of self-acceptance can be influ- 
enced by family functioning by 37.5% while the other 62.5% is influenced by other variables, 
Table 2 explained that there are differences in the results of the level of self-acceptance by 
gender with a value of p = 0.011 (p <0.05) (M = 111.750; SD = 22.023 and female (M = 
100.952; SD = 19.524). Male have a difference in the mean value of 10.798, which means 
that male (M = 111.750; SD = 22.023) adolescent self-acceptance is higher than female (M = 
100.952; SD = 19.524) with significant differences (t = —2.569; p<0.05). 


Table 1. Regression. 
Variable B B R? F p 


Family functioning 1.725 0.613 0.375 68.521 0.001 


Table 2. Different tests based on gender. 
Male Female 
Variable M SD M SD t p 


Self-acceptance 111.750 22.023 100.952 19.524 —2.569 0.011 


4 DISCUSSION 


The results of the analysis conducted revealed that this research can answer the proposed 
hypothesis, namely that there is a significant influence between family functioning on the self- 
acceptance of broken home adolescents. This is in line with research conducted by Walecka- 
Matyja (2015) explaining that the maximum function of the family has a significant effect on 
the level of self-acceptance of adolescents, where families who can meet primary and secondary 
needs, provide support and affection will be able to support adolescents to improve positive 
self-image to achieve a good level of self-acceptance. In addition, research conducted by Nisa 
& Sari (2019), Stanescu & Romer (2011), and Wulandri & Fauziah (2019) explained that 
family functioning has a significant effect on the level of self-acceptance of broken home 
adolescents. The results of other studies explain the effective contribution of the R Square (R?) 
value of 0.375 which means that the variable of self-acceptance can be influenced by family 
functioning by 37.5% while the other 62.5% is influenced by other variables, where one of the 
influential variables is support. This is in line with research conducted by Noviana and Sakti 
(2015) which explains that the higher the level of peer attachment, the higher the level of self- 
acceptance in accelerated students. According to Hurlock (Ardilla & Herdiana 2013), other 
factors that affect a person’s self-acceptance include (1) understanding of oneself, (2) realistic 
expectations, (3) the absence of obstacles in the environment, (4) a pleasant society, (5) not 
having severe emotional disturbances, (6) the level of success experienced, (7) identification of 
someone who can adapt well, (8) having a broad perspective on oneself (9) parenting good, (10) 
good self-concept. 
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In addition, the results of the study reveal that there are differences in self-acceptance of 
broken-home adolescents based on gender, where the level of self-acceptance of male ado- 
lescents has a mean value difference of 10,798, which means that the self-acceptance of male 
adolescents is higher than that of women. This is in line with research conducted by Yusuf, 
(2020) which explains that male adolescents who are going through puberty tend to have a 
good level of self-acceptance because they are not worried about the changes that occur in 
themselves, while adolescent girls will tend to be worried about the changes they experience 
both physically and psychologically. 


5 CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATION 


The conclusion of this study is the accepted hypothesis in which there is a significant effect of 
family functioning on the self-acceptance of broken-home adolescents. Besides, the gender of 
the respondent also affects the level of self-acceptance of broken-home adolescents. 
Moreover, other factors can also affect the level of self-acceptance of broken-home adoles- 
cents, namely social support, peer support, and the prevailing culture in the surrounding 
environment. Further researchers can explore other variables that affect their self-accep- 
tance; self-understanding, self-concept, parenting, emotion, adjustment, peer support, and 
gender. Further researchers can also provide interventions on the subject to increase the level 
of self-acceptance, the form of intervention that can be given is in the form of individual 
counseling or peer group counseling at school. 
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ABSTRACT: The issue of injustice, especially gender inequality, places women in a dis- 
advantaged condition in marriage. Knowledge of gender relations in marriage is in many 
ways driven by ideology. Through a literature review from the perspective of feminism 
theory, the author reveals that there are five kinds of ideology in marriage, namely, 
(1) liberal feminism, (2) radical feminism, (3) Marxist feminism, (4) socialist feminism, and 
(5) Muslim feminism. It is hoped that further research can be carried out empirically to 
inquire about the ideal description of gender relations in marriage and compare it with the 
various ideologies that have been mentioned. 


Keywords: Marriage, ideology, feminism 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The study of injustice and efforts to realize social justice in social life is one of the interesting 
topics of discussion in every discussion regarding the formation of the concept of social 
change in the human social system (Fakih 2020). Mainly including Karl Marx’s thoughts on 
analysis and his class theory which helps to understand the various forms of economic 
inequality and their implications for more extensive social systems (Woodfin & Zarate 2008). 
Then also the successors of Marx’s thought such as the Frankfurt School which sued the 
methodology and knowledge system a la positivism as a source of injustice through criti- 
cisms of the doctrine of the objectivity and neutrality of scientific knowledge. In short, sci- 
ence can and has become a tool to perpetuate injustice (Bottomore 2019). 

However, perhaps a study on gender inequality needs to be redeveloped in its discourse, 
not to mention that it is still far from the spotlight, and even gets resistance from both men 
and women. According to the identification made by Fakih, in 2020, there are several causes 
for the emergence of resistance, namely: (1) questioning the status of women is basically 
questioning the established systems and structures; (2) there are many misunderstandings 
when issues related to women are questioned; (3) discussions on gender issues actually dis- 
cuss issues regarding power relations which are very personal in nature. In the end, under- 
standing the conceptual framework of gender relations between men and women becomes 
complicated. In fact, discussing issues regarding gender relations is a fundamental effort in 
solving human relations problems (Sartre 2018). 

The problem is that gender differences give birth to issues of gender inequality. Gender 
inequality is a system and structure that does not benefit and makes victims, both men and 
women. Sources that can smoothen gender inequality come from various entities such as 
government policies, beliefs, religious interpretations, traditional beliefs, habits, and even 
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scientific assumptions. Manifestations of gender ineguality occur in various forms such as: 
(1) marginalization or the process of economic impoverishment that occurs not only in the 
workplace, but also at the domestic (household) level, society, culture, or even the state, 
(2) subordination or the notion of being unimportant in political decisions, (3) stereotypes or 
negative labeling, (4) violence due to the inequality of power that exists in society (5) longer 
and more workloads, and (6) dissemination of the ideology of gender role values, which has 
become so deeply rooted that it becomes the most difficult thing to change (Fakih 2020). 

Cases related to gender inequality, both domestic and at work, involve women in a dis- 
advantageous position. One of them is the fact that women with careers, especially those 
who are married, experience gender inequality which is manifested in the division of roles 
and division of labor in the family that is not balanced, causing women to be trapped in a 
situation of double burden that must be borne. Women who are married and working are 
required to play a double (often triple) role, namely women as wives and mothers who are 
responsible for domestic affairs (family) and also play a role as breadwinners (participation 
in the public sphere). At first glance, the role of the husband will increase due to changes and 
adjustments in the division of tasks and roles in domestic affairs. However, a lot also hap- 
pens, even though the wife has a dual role, the husband is less involved in domestic affairs, 
and often tensions arise in the household (Rahmawati 2015). The study of this problem 
becomes interesting and research on this topic will explore issues related to gender inequality 
experienced by career women. 

In the Indonesian context, marriage is generally considered a sacred social institution by 
placing men as leaders and women as followers. However, the incidence of gender violence 
in the domestic sphere often occurs with the assumption that the dominant role of men is 
considered to be the root cause of the oppression that occurs in the household. Aggressive 
behavior shown in the household can be suspected as the ideology of gender relations 
between men and women that can trigger gender injustice in the household context. Then, 
why ideology? Why is ideology important in moving one’s behavior to commit gender 
injustice in the sphere of marriage? 


1.1 Ideology: An introduction 


A common tradition in psychology, especially concepts closely related to mental health and 
family, is its claim of neutrality, objectivity, and apolitical (Wijaya Mulya 2021). In short, 
psychology is considered distant from power and ideology. In fact, the practice is the 
opposite that science, especially social science (in this case psychology is also included), is not 
value-free, not universal, and not sterile from ideological burdens (Heryanto 2005). 
Regarding this, Michel Foucault provides an explanation through a framework known as 
power/knowledge. 

In practice, power reguires an instrument that can normalize individuals in society 
through discipline and norms so that uncontrolled actions such as violence can be avoided 
through obedience and order. This arises through a control mechanism that manifests in a 
form of knowledge that is represented in a structured way through a language called dis- 
course. Discourse can be in the form of opinions, laws, morality, views of life, and ideologies 
that can influence patterns of thought and action in accordance with the wishes of the dis- 
course controller (Yudhisthira 2020). 

For Foucault, power relations in all human life are ideologies. Every relationship is an 
effort to dominate each other, to suppress each other (Yudhisthira 2020). Ideology can be 
referred to as ‘a set of knowledge, views, awareness, tastes, or values, and general tendencies 
in favor of certain social interests, with or without the awareness of the parties concerned’ 
(Heryanto 2005). Althuser (2006) emphasized that ideology does not only appear in the 
relationship between the state and the people but also in everyday relationships between 
people. For him, the practice of ideology that exists in humans is not something that is 
realized. The interesting thing is that ideology can be infiltrated into society through various 
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media that are related to the structure of society such as religion, family, education, mass 
media, and so on. 

Through mechanisms like this, ideology helps humans to understand and explain the 
world (Takwin). Through ideology, humans can determine actions in their daily lives, how to 
solve problems, and make decisions through the information processing process, one of 
which is influenced by ideology. In social psychology, Ajzen and Fishbein discussed their 
theory of Planned Behavior (Theory of Planned Behavior) that belief, in this case including 
ideology, has a close relationship with behavior (Ramdhani 2011). This theory states that 
three main components can shape a person's behavioral intentions, namely, (1) attitude, (2) 
subjective norms, and (3) perceived behavioral control. This shows that the thought process 
shown through the theory of planned behavior produces and determines what decisions and 
actions need to be taken so that these decisions are also influenced by ideology. 


2 METHODS 


This research uses a literature review design as a way of extracting data which is part of 
qualitative research (Creswell 2010). A literature review is research that critically reviews 
knowledge, ideas, or findings obtained from academically oriented literature and formulates 
theoretical and methodological contributions on various specific topics (Cooper 2010). A 
literature review is useful for providing an overview of a particular issue or research problem 
(Snyder 2019). 

In a literature review or what is commonly referred to as a literature study, the data 
collected as a reading source is through various books, journal articles, and magazines that 
are relevant to the research objectives (Nazir 2011). The book that is the center of this paper 
is the work of Mansour Fakih with titled Gender Analysis and Social Transformation and 
Muslim Feminism in Indonesia by Alimatul Qibtiyah. 

Ramdhani et al. (2014) provided an explanation of the stages in conducting a literature 
review which consists of four stages, namely, (1) selecting topics for review, (2) searching and 
selecting relevant articles, (3) analyzing and synthesizing literature, and (4) organization of 
review writing. Of the steps that must be taken in the literature review, one that must be 
considered is the preparation of a synthesis of conceptual or empirical articles that are 
relevant to the research conducted. 


3 RESULT AND DISCUSSION 


There is often a view that feminism is a resistance movement against men, which gets a hard 
stamp as an effort to rebel against social institutions that exist in society such as marriage and 
household which are considered against nature. Misunderstandings like this need to be corrected 
so that public acceptance of more egalitarian gender relations in marriage becomes easier. 

It is necessary to approach feminism as an idea that consists of many compositions of 
thought and approaches. Qibtiyah has a closeness of thought that places women as someone 
who is “the same or different” from men contained in the concept, as well as the debate, 
which is called sameness-difference (Bacchi 1990). To clarify this position, the maximizers— 
minimizers theory was introduced by Catherine Stimpson (Chodorow 1978). What are 
maximizers and minimizers? Feminist schools that emphasize maximizers position call for 
the importance of gender differences. On the other hand, feminists with minimizers position 
will emphasize the importance of minimizing differences between the sexes. In this regard, 
many criticisms have been leveled at this theory, particularly those focused on maximizers. 
One of which is given by Epstein (1988) that provides empirical evidence from the biological 
and social sciences that this thinking is ‘weak and cannot be used as a reference to the issue 
of gender equality equality gender’ (Qibtiyah 2020). 
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In essence, various feminist movements have the same starting point, namely from the 
point of assumption and awareness about the oppression and exploitation of women which 
need to be ended for the sake of ‘equality, dignity, and freedom to control body and life, both 
inside and outside the country. outside the house' (Fakih 2020). However, there is a diversity 
of understandings and views on what, why, and how women experience oppression and 
exploitation. With the various ideologies, paradigms, and theories used, this study will 
briefly describe the various ideologies in feminism that are applied in the context of mar- 
riage. The short sketch that will be presented below is a simplification of the results of the 
readings carried out by the researchers as well as a reflection on gender relations in marriage 
from each ideology. 


3.1 Liberal feminism 


From the perspective of liberal feminism, the basic assumption is rooted in the view that 
freedom and equality are rooted in rationality and the separation between the private and 
public worlds (Fakih 2020). The main postulate of liberal feminism focuses on fighting for 
‘equal opportunities and equal rights’ which is important because there are no essential 
differences between men and women. The ability to think rationally is something that is 
natural, the same as gender. 

This school is a critique of liberalism as a mecca of political theory whose doctrine points 
are autonomy, equality, moral values, and individual freedom. However, the opposite hap- 
pens to women who experience discrimination (Fakih 2020). Therefore, equal opportunities 
and rights must be opened as widely and freely as possible so that there are no differences 
between men and women, and equality can be obtained. This ideology has never questioned 
the discrimination that occurs due to patriarchal ideology or analysis of class, politics, 
economy, and gender (Fakih 2020). 

Therefore, the main character of this ideology in solving the problem of relations between 
women and men is to prepare women to be able to compete in the world of free competition. 
Because of their individualistic ideological character, women’s backwardness is considered 
because women themselves are unable to compete even though they have been given equal 
opportunities. In addition, the strong belief in traditional values is also a factor in women’s 
backwardness so that involving women in the development and industrialization agenda is a 
way to increase the status of women (Fakih 2020). 


3.2 Radical feminism 


Historically, this movement emerged as a logical consequence of the rise of sexism in the 
West in the 1960s, which was marked by fighting sexual violence and pornography. The 
interesting and important thing in this movement is that radical feminism considers the root 
of the oppression of men against women as the gender of the men themselves and their 
patriarchal ideology. Therefore, biologically and politically men are the biggest problem for 
women (Fakih 2020). 

According to the perspective of radical feminism, patriarchy is an ideology of oppression 
by men against women. Patriarchy is an ideology that contains a sexual hierarchical system 
that places men in a superior position with economic privilege. Men’s control over women, 
one of which is sexual relations, is interpreted as a form of oppression against women. 
Unfortunately, the analysis of gender relations is reductionistic in nature whose emphasis is 
only on seeing this problem as a natural biological difference (Fakih 2020). 

For a revolution to take place in this movement, ideally every woman needs to take 
action to change their own lifestyle, experience, and relationship with men. Therefore, 
change through revolution against women’s oppression can be carried out on a personal or 
subjective level, which differs diametrically from the Marxist tradition in how to achieve 
the goals of social change. What is unfortunate is the form of struggle based on 
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competition to overcome men by giving the impression that being a man alone is a mistake 
(Fakih 2020). 

Marriage, to groups with this ideology, seems to be an oppressive institution because it 
puts women in a position that is subordinated to men and at the same time becomes an agent 
of the proliferation of patriarchal ideology. This ideology offers a perspective, namely that 
women can rebuild cultural alternatives so that they can reshape their lives outside the 
concept of patriarchy. Although it has an essential contribution to the fight against gender 
injustice, one of which is through patriarchal theorizing, the criticism addressed to this 
ideology is to avoid issues related to race, social class, religion and instead to mainstream 
homosexual relationships while criticizing heterosexual relations (Fakih 2020). The concept 
of feminism is considered too radical, especially by sociologists, even among feminists 
themselves. Liberal feminist figures do not fully agree with the thoughts from the perspective 
of radical feminism (Marzuki 2007). 


3.3 Marxist feminism 


In contrast to radical and liberal feminism, Marxist feminism sees that the problem of 
oppression of women is part of the problem of class oppression. The framework of criticism 
of capitalism is also placed in the problems faced by women. In Karl Marx’s view, the 
relationship that exists between husband and wife has something in common with the rela- 
tionship between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. Not only that, the status of women can 
also be a benchmark for the level of community progress (Fakih 2020). 

Marxism, especially in the tradition of orthodox Marxism, has an understanding that 
the economic aspect of social reality determines non-economic aspects such as cultural and 
political aspects of social life (Fakih 1995). This tradition emphasizes the importance of 
class struggle in achieving social change. From a Marxist perspective, society consists of 
two important elements, namely the base and the superstructure. It is better known that 
the economy is the foundation which is an important factor of social change. Meanwhile, 
the superstructure consists of education, culture, and ideology which are the second 
priority because they are determined by the economy. In short, economic determinism is a 
fundamental foundation in the orthodox Marxist tradition (Fakih 1995). In Indonesia, 
especially since the dominance of the new order in running the government, Marxism is 
considered a forbidden teaching which is described as a source of ‘immorality and anti- 
Pancasila’ (Laksana 2017) so discourses on Marxism are limited, especially in school and 
university life. 

Assumptions a la Marxism suggest that in the era of capitalism, the relationship between 
capitalists, husbands, and wives only benefits the capitalists. Men go through a process that 
makes them exploited in the workplace. Then, only the husband who has been exploited 
returns home and establishes a relationship with his wife (Fakih 2020). 

Women are also considered profitable for a capitalistic system. Capitalism, whose main 
logic is to accumulate capital as much as possible, sees women as workers, which is advan- 
tageous because (1) the wages received by women can be reduced cheaper than male work- 
ers, (2) create an unlimited supply of labor reserves so that the bargaining position between 
capitalists with the workers becomes stronger and threatens the solidarity of the workers 
(Fakih 2020). 

In this perspective, the capitalist system is actually the root of the problem of gender 
inequality that occurs so that to destroy this oppressive system, the solution that needs to be 
done is structural by carrying out a class structure transformation called a ‘revolution’ 
process and disconnection with the international capitalist network. From this, it can be seen 
that women’s emancipation can be realized if and only if women are involved and stop 
taking care of the household, which is only realized through the industrialization process so 
that a change in women’s status can occur through a socialist revolution while eliminating 
domestic work (Fakih 2020). 
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The role of the state is considered essential in the context of domestic affairs (Fakih 2020). 
Changes that are structural in nature by involving the government which should pay for 
housework and child care are proposals put forward by Marxist feminists. Not only that, 
they demand that women get the same amount of wages that men receive for the same work. 
However, severe criticism has been addressed to an ideology because it makes women, in the 
end, still dependent on the presence of the state (Qibtiyah 2019). 


3.4 Socialist feminism 


Feminism offers what the women’s movement hopes for. In this perspective, oppression of 
women occurs in any class and revolution does not necessarily overcome this. Therefore, the 
classical Marxist doctrine which focuses on economic exploitation is rejected as the basis for 
gender oppression. However, on the contrary, if feminism does not use class analysis, it is 
also problematic so that criticism of capitalism which exploits class at the same time must 
also be accompanied by criticism of domination, subordination, and marginalization of 
women (Fakih 2020). 

Although this ideology is considered a fusion between Marxist feminism and radical 
feminism, it seems that its style is still different from radical feminism. For socialist femin- 
ism, injustice does not only stem from gender differences, production, and reproduction 
activities of society but also from social construction. Therefore, what is being fought is the 
‘construction of the vision and ideology of society as well as structures and systems of justice 
built on gender bias’ (Fakih 2020). 

According to Karen Sacks, women experience a change in roles from being free and equal 
to being subordinated and dependent (Fakih 2020). What drives this change is an under- 
standing of the private sphere in which the family becomes an institution that perpetuates 
and exploits such a position and what happens is the division of labor based on sex which is 
an attempt to institutionalize inter-gender dependence that benefits men (Fakih 2020). In the 
end, women, according to Gayle Rubin, accept this as gender identity through their inter- 
pretation of Sigmund Freud’s theory (Fakih 2020). 


3.5 Muslim feminism 


Discussions about Islam and feminism always end in a tough and complicated debate. The 
problem revolves around whether feminism is in line with Islamic teachings or not, and whe- 
ther it is possible to combine two ‘thoughts’ from two different civilizations between East and 
West. This is what Miriam Cooke is trying to illuminate that it is necessary to distinguish 
between so-called Islamic and Muslim feminism. Islamic feminism can be termed as using 
‘Islamic tradition as a consideration for feminism’ (Qibtiyah 2019). Then, Muslim feminism is 
different from Islamic feminism which means that a feminist who is Muslim but does not 
necessarily combine Islamic teachings with feminism (Qibtiyah 2019). An interesting thing that 
deserves to be discussed is the review conducted by Saputra (2022) on the book written by Etin 
Anwar with the title ‘Islamic Feminism: Genealogy, Challenges, and Prospects in Indonesia’ 
which divides the Islamic feminism movement into several periods, namely, (1) Emancipation, 
(2) Association, (3) Development, (4) Integration, and (5) Dissemination. 

By continuing to explore historical approaches, finding space for interpretation by 
deconstructing, and using hermeneutics to find out what messages are meant in Islamic 
teaching texts regarding gender equality, Muslim feminists believe that Islamic teachings 
have a misunderstanding of gender equality because the exclusive interpretation of Islamic 
teachings, very male perspective, and detrimental to women. They believe that the teachings 
of Islam are just the opposite. Islam highly values men and women and there are sources of 
reference for discussing gender equality, that in Islam men and women are equal and com- 
plementary (Qibtiyah 2019). This is in line with the opinion of Sirry (2018) which reveals an 
interesting thing that the main obstacle to the involvement of feminists is the ‘monopoly 
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tendency of men who control religious institutions' so that it does not provide space for the 
presence of women in forums involving official religious leaders. The note given by Sirry 
(2018) is that the feminist movement also needs to struggle with issues surrounding religious 
pluralism. 

Presumably, it is difficult to understand Muslim feminism if you do not understand 
Islamic methodology in understanding Islamic teachings. In Islamic methodology, some 
approaches are understood by its followers in understanding religious texts, including (1) 
textual which is a way of understanding religious texts literally and also normatively with the 
claim that religious teachings never change, and (2) contextual and hermeneutic 
Approaching religious texts does not just refer to the Qur’an and Hadith but creatively 
expands the scope of its interpretation by considering space and time. From here, later by 
Qibtiyah, Muslim thought will be grouped into three different groups, namely conservative, 
moderate, and progressive (Qibtiyah 2019). 

For example, in the context of an equal division of roles between the domestic sphere and 
work, conservative groups will think that this is related to the concept of nature which God 
has given and cannot change that men must work and women take care of domestic affairs 
so that the gender view is What applies is that women cannot work with their main 
responsibilities being to serve their husband’s needs, take care of their children, and take care 
of their husband’s property. Moderate groups have a similar tendency but are more flexible 
in assuming that women can contribute to economic affairs provided they are considered as 
additional income for the family. It is different with more progressive groups who argue that 
although men and women are naturally different, in domestic and public affairs they have 
the same role because in essence, the roles played by men and women are social construc- 
tions (Qibtiyah 2019). 


4 CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATION 


Marriage has a basic ideology and if drawn from the perspective of feminism, there are 
5 main themes, namely: (1) liberal feminism, which focuses on fighting for “equal opportu- 
nities and equal rights’ which is important because there are no essential differences between 
men and women. (2) radical feminism, which considers the root of men’s oppression of 
women to be the gender of men themselves and their patriarchal ideology. fighting for “equal 
opportunities and equal rights’ which is important because there is no essential difference 
between men and women; (3) Marxist feminism, which sees that the root cause of injustice in 
the household is economics; (4) socialist feminism, which sees and tries to synthesize between 
radical feminism and Marxism; (5) Islamic feminism, which has a variety of groups con- 
sisting of conservative, moderate, and contextual. 

Further research that needs to be developed is the need to provide a critical description of 
the dynamics between ideologies in each school of feminism thought by conducting 
empirical research in order to try to describe in depth the ideal picture of marriage in married 
couples and then compare it with various thoughts that have been proposed and 
discussed above. 
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ABSTRACT: Education, which previously was conducted face-to-face, is forced to be 
done online in times of the Covid-19 pandemic. However, online learning has weaknesses, 
for example, the lack of monitoring by the teachers and the increase of academic dishonesty 
attempts by the students. The current existing measuring instrument for academic dishonesty 
is not yet covering the field of online learning. Therefore, this research is aimed to develop an 
academic dishonesty scale for online learning. The scale developed consists of four dimen- 
sions: intentional cheating, fabrication, plagiarism, and the facilitation of academic dis- 
honesty or helping someone to do such things. It has 22 items and was in the Likert model. 
This research was conducted by involving 62 students from two different universities. The 
content validity was discussed by a series of meetings involving expertise both in psycho- 
metric and educational psychology. Based on the statistical analysis, the scale of online 
academic dishonesty has Cronbach’s reliability of 0.861 and has a good discriminatory 
power. These all provide evidences that this scale has good validity and reliability and thus, 
could be used to investigate academic dishonesty specifically during online learning. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Behaviors of academic dishonesty have a negative impact on the individuals who perform it, 
other people, and educational institutions. Students who perform academic dishonesty can 
obstruct their character development, the more often they do academic dishonesty, the more 
difficult for them to develop moral personality and ethics (Whitley & Keith-Spiegel 2002). 
Moreover, if more students are doing academic dishonesty, the quality of an institution can 
decrease (Heriyati & Ekasari 2020). It also affects people’s trust in an educational institution 
(Rujoiu & Rujoiu 2014). If a habit of academic dishonesty is not handled quickly, it can 
spread to the next educational stage or even at the workplace. Those who are used to doing 
academic dishonesty tend to be dishonest to people who rely on their profession (Rujoiu & 
Rujoiu 2014). 

When defined, academic dishonesty is an act of violating the submission of an assignment 
in general which is done by students to acquire grades, and which the assignment is intended 
to show the student’s knowledge and understanding about the context or process of that 
assignment (Lambert et al. 2003). 

Various factors can cause students to do academic dishonesty, whether from individual or 
institutional factors. On the individual level, academic dishonesty could happen because stu- 
dents have low self-efficacy, which makes them not want to put effort into academic activity 
(Finn & Frone 2004; Murdock et al. 2001), a presence of opportunity to do an act of academic 
dishonesty (Heriyati & Ekasari 2020, Lewellyn & Rodriguez 2015), poor time management 
(Lambert et al. 2003: Park 2010), students rationalizing assumptions or making excuses, such 
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as assuming that cheating has no effect to their friends, or thinking that cheating does not do 
any harm to their friends (Ashworth et al. 1997), and students feeling pressured to get a better 
score (Ameen, Guffey & McMillan 1996, Heriyati & Ekasari 2020: Lewellyn & Rodriguez 
2015). Meanwhile, on institutional level, academic dishonesty could happen because the 
institution gives too many assignments (Ameen et al. 1996), teachers badly monitor their 
students (Heriyati & Ekasari 2020), the lack of teacher's discipline toward students who per- 
form academic dishonesty (Guo 2011: Smith et al. 2002), and thinking of teachers that aca- 
demic dishonesty is normal behavior (Whitley & Keith-Spiegel 2002). 

In addition, there are also strong factors that present in academic dishonesty, which are 
technological factors. The rate of academic dishonesty increases because of the presence of 
technology that helps students to cheat with ease (Born 2003, Park 2010). The use of internet- 
based technology can benefit the institution and the teachers, however, the abuse of internet- 
based technology by the students could make them able to perform plagiarism effortlessly in 
academic activity (Scanlon 2004). Since the Covid-19 outbreak, the use of technology for 
education has been increasing, where education which was previously conducted face-to-face 
are becoming online, on the other hand, online learning actually causes an increase in academic 
dishonesty among students such as cheating in online examination with various form of 
cheating they can do with the internet (Jankea et al. 2021). The increase in academic dishonesty 
during online learning can be caused by the decrease in teachers' monitoring ability and the 
increase in students’ opportunity to perform the act, where a lack of monitoring can increase 
academic dishonesty (Heriyati & Ekasari 2020)so with the opportunities that are caused by the 
nature of online learning (Heriyati & Ekasari 2020: Lewellyn & Rodriguez 2015). 

There are various forms of academic dishonesty. The first one is cheating such as seeing 
each others’ answers during an examination (Akbulut et al. 2008: Faradiena 2019; Iyer & 
Eastman 2008; Jurdi et al. 2011; Pavela 1978). Another one is plagiarism such as copying 
essays from the internet (Akbulut et al. 2008; Faradiena 2019; Iyer & Eastman 2008; Jurdi 
et al. 2011; Pavela 1978). The third one is outside help such as asking for help from another 
person to finish an assignment (Faradiena 2019; Iyer & Eastman 2008). The fourth one is 
falsification such as data manipulation (Akbulut et al. 2008; Faradiena 2019). The fifth one 
is fraudulence, which is an act of giving fake excuses to a teacher to obtain certain advan- 
tages (Akbulut et al. 2008; Jurdi et al 2011). 

In order to measure academic dishonesty, a form of scale is needed, however, the devel- 
opment of an academic dishonesty scale that focuses on online learning has not received 
much progress. Therefore, this research aims to develop a scale for academic dishonesty in 
online learning using the typology of academic dishonesty by Pavela (1978). 


1.1 Academic dishonesty 


Lambert, Ellen, and Taylor (2003) define academic dishonesty as an act of violating the 
assignment submission in general which is done by students to acquire grades, and the 
assignment is intended to show the student's knowledge and understanding of the context or 
process of that assignment. According to Pavela (1978), there are four types of academic 
dishonesty, the first one is intentional cheating, such as using sources, information, or 
assistance that is prohibited in an academic activity. The second one is a fabrication, such as 
faking citations in an academic activity. The third one is plagiarism or copying an idea 
without citing the source. And the fourth one is the facilitation of academic dishonesty or 
helping someone to do such a thing. 


1.2 Dimensions of academic dishonesty 


There are several dimensions of academic dishonesty. The first dimension is cheating, for 
example, seeing each other’s answers in an examination (Akbulut et al. 2008; Faradiena 2019; 
Iyer & Eastman 2008: Jurdi et al. 2011; Pavela 1978). Another dimension is plagiarism, for 
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example, copying essays from the internet (Akbulut et al. 2008, Faradiena 2019; Iyer & 
Eastman 2008, Jurdi et al. 2011: Pavela 1978). The third dimension is outside help, for example, 
asking for help from another person to finish an assignment (Faradiena 2019; Iyer & Eastman 
2008). The fourth dimension is falsification, for example, data manipulation (Akbulut et al. 
2008; Faradiena 2019). The fifth dimension is fraudulence, which is an act of giving fake 
excuses to teachers in order to obtain certain advantages (Akbulut et al. 2008, Jurdi et al. 2011). 


2 METHOD 


21 The stage of scale development 


The research began with a literature study of academic dishonesty-related papers, then the 
researcher formulated a guide of an interview that is intended to find out the behaviors of 
academic dishonesty in online learning. The interview was conducted by involving under- 
graduate and postgraduate students who are doing online learning that is caused by the 
Covid-19 outbreak. 

The results of the literature review and the interview were extracted into five dimensions: 
cheating, plagiarism, outside help, falsification, and fraudulence. The cheating dimension 
consists of six items, the plagiarism dimension consists of three items, the outside help 
dimension consists of four items, the falsification dimension consists of three items, and the 
fraudulence dimension consists of six items. In total, there are 22 items. The response of the 
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scale has six options: “never”, “rarely”, “sometimes”, “often”, and “always”. 


2.2 Research subjects 


The subjects of the current research were undergraduate students from two different uni- 
versities. The sampling technique used in this research is accidental sampling. Accidental 
sampling is a technique of choosing a sample by chance (Sugiyono 2017). From the sampling 
result, there are 68 students and 16 of them are male and 48 are female. 


3 RESULTS 


3.1 Descriptive analysis 


The researcher has done a descriptive analysis of the sample of this research. The results of 
the analysis are in Table 1. 


Table 1. Demography. 


Demography Mean F % 
Sex 

Male 16 25 
Female 48 75 
Age 20.2 

18 3 4.7 
19 13 20.3 
20 26 40.6 
21 18 28.1 
22 2 3.1 
23 1 1.6 
30 1 1.6 
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Based on the descriptive analysis, the total sample is 64 people. Of 68 people, 16 of them, 
or approximately 25 percent, are males. Meanwhile, the rest 48 people, or approximately 
75% are females. The average age of the sample in this research is 20.2 years, with 18 years as 
the youngest age that consists of 3 people. The oldest age is 30 years which consists of only 1 
person. The largest sample with a total of 26 people or approximately 40.6% is 20 years old. 


3.2 Reliability and discriminatory power analysis 


In order to determine the consistency of this academic dishonesty scale, the researcher con- 
ducted a reliability test. The result is given in Table 2. 


Table 2. 


Cronbach’s æ Efficiency 


Academic dishonesty 0.891 


Based on the reliability test, the coefficient of Cronbach’s a is 0.891. In other words, this 
academic dishonesty scale for the online learning field has high reliability. 

To examine discriminatory power, the researcher conducted a discriminatory power 
assessment by looking at the item-rest correlation. And the result of the discriminatory 
power assessment given in the following table. 


Table 3. 

Item Item-rest correlation 
Cl 0.749 
C2 0.660 
C3 0.620 
C4 0.573 
C5 0.567 
C6 0.470 
Pl 0.500 
P2 0.554 
P3 0.454 
OHI 0.178 
OH2 0.536 
OH3 0.708 
OH4 0.675 
FAI 0.225 
FA2 0.440 
FA3 0.547 
FRI 0.481 
FR2 0.014 
FR3 0.430 
FR4 0.476 
FR5 0.451 
FR6 0.219 


Based on the discriminatory assessment, the following results were found. The dis- 
criminatory assessment was used to examine the discriminatory power of each item, whether 
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they are good or bad. According to Azwar (2015), items that have coefficiency » 0.3 are the 
items that have good discriminatory power. Almost all items have a discriminatory power 
score of more than 0.3. Of the 22 items, 18 items have good discriminatory power, mean- 
while, there are four items that have bad discriminatory power. Items that have bad dis- 
criminatory power are OH1, FAI, FR2, and FR6. 


4 DISCUSSION 


The academic dishonesty scale that exists since before the pandemic era is the one that 
specialized in offline education, it can be acknowledged by the manual cheating behavior 
that occurred in an offline environment (Iyer & Eastman 2008: Pavela 1978). The academic 
dishonesty scale that is specialized for offline education is considered not suitable for online 
classes or lectures. In this research, the researcher developed an academic dishonesty scale 
that specialized for online learning with bachelor students as the research object. The 
development was done by interviewing some students from various universities to identify 
dishonesty behaviors in online learning. Then, the researcher analyzed the data and started 
the development of an academic dishonesty scale for online learning. After that, the 
researcher conducted the reliability scale and discriminatory power analysis on every item in 
the academic dishonesty scale. 

The online dishonesty scale consists of 22 items that are divided into five dimensions. 
Those five dimensions are cheating, plagiarism, outside help, falsification, and fraudulence. 
The cheating dimension consists of six items, the plagiarism dimension consists of three 
items, the outside help dimension consists of four items, the falsification dimension consists 
of three items and the fraudulence dimension consists of six items. 

Based on the reliability test, the researcher acguired Cronbach's a of 0.891 or greater than 
0.60. Therefore, it may be inferred that this academic dishonesty scale has a good reliability. 
Reliability means how far a scale can be consistent or trusted if being used again to test other 
populations outside the research (Hardani et al. 2020, Sugiyono 2017). Therefore, it can be 
said that this academic dishonesty scale for online learning is consistent and can be trusted. 

From the discriminatory assessment involving 22 items, 18 items have good dis- 
criminatory power. On the other hand, four items have bad discriminatory power, which are 
OH1, FAI, FR2, and FR6. The discriminatory power shows the correlation between item 
function and scale function in revealing individual differences (Azwar 2015). In other words, 
all items, except OH1, FA1, FR2, and FR6, are the items that can show the correlation 
between the item function and scale function. 

The following is the explanation of items that have low discriminatory power. Item OH1 
is about how often students ask lecturers for personal advantages. Item FA1 is about how 
often they are faking citations. Item FR2 is about how often students use cheating-related 
services from other people. FR6 is about the use of cheating tricks when performing online 
presentations. Those four items have low discriminatory power which could be caused by the 
rare occurrence of those behaviors in Indonesia. This is also supported by research which 
shows that cultural differences can affect the behaviors of academic dishonesty (Hendy et al. 
2021), and these items were arranged using literature from different cultures and from the 
results of interviews with several subjects. In other words, those four items may not 
suitable to be applied in Indonesia to the behavior of online academic dishonesty. 


5 CONCLUSION 
In this research, the researcher developed an academic dishonesty scale that is specialized for 


online learning. This was based on the fact that there was yet no academic dishonesty scale 
that specialized for online learning because the previous researches still use academic 
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dishonesty scales that specialized for offline education. From the reliability analysis and the 
discriminatory power assessment, results that are reliable for the online academic dishonesty 
scale were acguired. Moreover, most of the items in the online academic dishonesty scale 
also have good discriminatory power. However, some items have low discriminatory power. 
The weakness of this study is that the validity of the items of the scale has not been tested yet, 
therefore the next research is suggested to do an in-depth validity test to this online academic 
dishonesty scale. 
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ABSTRACT: The purpose of this research is to examine the correlation between mental 
health status and guality of life, as well as the gender differences in mental health status and 
guality of life among COVID-19 survivors in Malaysia. The design of this research is a 
guantitative cross-sectional survey design using an online guestionnaire. The guestionnaire 
includes demographic information, the Patient Health Questionnaire (PHO-9), and the 
World Health Organization Quality of Life—Brief Version (WHOQOL-BREF) gues- 
tionnaire. This research recruited 243 COVID-19 survivors (n = 67 men and n = 176 women) 
by using the purposive sampling technique. The findings indicated that there is a significant 
correlation between the PHQ-9 score (mental health status) and the rate of quality of life 
(r(175) = —368, p< .001), physical health (r(175) = —.372, p< .001), psychological (r(175) = 
—.597, p< .001), social relationship (r(175) = —.291, p< .001), and environment (r(175) = 
—.303, p< .001). In conclusion, mental health status may affect one’s quality of life, while 
there are no gender differences in mental health status and quality of life. 


Keywords: mental health status, quality of life, COVID-19 survivors 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The COVID-19 pandemic has impacted and led to significant changes in various aspects of 
people’s life. People who are infected with the coronavirus disease will not only experience a 
decline in their physical health but will also have an impact on their mental health. 
Depression, anxiety, post-traumatic stress disorder, bipolar disorder, or schizophrenia are 
predicted to affect one out of every five people (22%) who live in a conflict-affected area as 
almost everyone who is affected by a disaster will endure psychological distress (WHO 
2018). The pandemic caused by COVID-19 has had a significant influence on people’s 
quality of life as well as their physical and mental health (Algahtani et al. 2021). 

Changes in a person’s mental health status may have a significant association with 
alterations in that person’s quality of life. This may be shown by the study that was carried 
out by Suryavanshi et al. (2020) as during the COVID-19 pandemic, the researchers identi- 
fied a significant prevalence of symptoms of depression and anxiety, as well as low quality of 
life among Indian healthcare professionals. In addition, the study that was carried out by 
Pieh et al. (2020) found that women have a lower mental quality of life and lower overall 
mental health than males do. Besides, much research has been conducted on both mental 
health and quality of life; however, there have been relatively few studies conducted on the 
quality of life in COVID-19 (Méndez et al. 2021). As a result, this study is being carried out 
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to investigate the following issue: The relationship between mental health status and quality 
of life among COVID-19 survivors in Malaysia. 


2 METHODS 


A total of 243 respondents were recruited among COVID-19 survivors in Malaysia through 
the purposive sampling technique. The research is a quantitative cross-sectional survey 
design. A structured survey questionnaire was given to the respondents to collect the data. 
The instruments being used in this research were the Patient Health Questionnaire-9 (PHQ- 
9) and the World Health Organization Quality of Life-Brief Version (WHOQOL-BREF). 


21 Procedure 


The survey consisting of the informed consent form, demographic information, 9-item 
Patient Health Questionnaire, and 26-item WHOQOL-BREF assessment were prepared 
using Google Forms. The respondents self-administered the questionnaire in the Google 
Form. The respondents answered the questionnaire after being granted informed consent. 
The process of respondents’ recruitment was repeated until the required sample of respon- 
dents had been achieved. After the required sample data was fulfilled, the researcher elimi- 
nated the response from the respondent who had not fulfilled the requirement of the sample. 
Then, the collected data underwent a series of statistical analyses and was further analyzed. 
The respondents were recruited by using a purposive sampling technique. 


2.2 Research ethics approval 


This research was granted research ethics from Human Research Ethics Committee at Sultan 
Idris Education University. The reference number for the research ethics approval is 2021- 
0414-01. 


3 RESULTS 


3.1 Descriptive analysis 


3.1.1 Demographic information 
Table 1 presents the number of samples (n) and percentages (Yo) on age, gender, ethnicity, 
marital status, and severity of illness of COVID-19. 


Table 1. Participants’ demographic information (n = 243). 


N Percentages (Yo) 
Age Mean = 27.62 

Gender Male 67 27.6 
Female 176 72.4 
Race Malay 223 91.8 
Chinese ah 2.9 
Indian 2 8 
Bumiputera Sabah 8 3.3 
Bumiputera Sarawak 2 8 
Others 1 4 
Marital Status Single 172 70.8 

(continued ) 
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Table 1. Continued 


N Percentages (Yo) 

Married 68 28.0 

Widowed 1 4 

Divorced 2 8 
The severity of Illness Category 1 (No symptoms) 74 30.5 
of COVID-19 Category 2 (Mild symptoms, 136 56.0 

no pneumonia) 

Category 3 (Symptomatic, 26 10.7 

with pneumonia) 

Category 4 (Symptomatic, Pneumonia, 6 2:5 

Requiring supplemental oxygen) 

Category 5 (Critically ill with 1 4 

multi-organ 

involvement) 


Notes: N = 243 


Most of the samples recruited in this study were females with 72.4% (n = 176) and only 
27.6% of the samples were males (n = 67). The age of the participants’ ranges from 18 to 63 
years old, and the mean age of the participants was M = 27.62 years old. Considering 
ethnicity, most of the participants were dominated by Malay at 91.8% (n = 223) and the 
majority of the samples are still single at 70.8% (n = 172). Among the severe cases of 
COVID-19 infections, almost half of the participants were infected in Category 2 (with mild 
symptoms and no pneumonia) with 56.0% (n = 136). 


3.2 Mental health status 


Figure 1 illustrates the number of samples (n) and percentages (Yo) for each level of severity 
of depression by using PHQ-9. The participants with none to minimal depression were 
placed under no depression, whereas participants with mild, moderate, moderately severe, 
and severe depression were placed under the category of has depression. Based on Figure 1, 
most of the participants are regarded as having depression and only 27.2% (n = 66) were 
regarded as having no depression. There was a total of 83 (34.2%) of the COVID-19 survi- 
vors who had mild depression, followed by 66 (27.2%) who have none to minimal depres- 
sion. About 60 participants (24.7%) of the COVID-19 survivors have moderate depression, 
whereas 23 of the participants (9.5%) have moderately severe depression and only 11 (4.5%) 
have severe depression. However, in terms of mental health status, the lower the score of 
PHQ-9 represents the higher the mental health status. 


3.3 Quality of life 


Based on Figure 2, 46.1% (n = 112) of the total sample of COVID-19 survivors rated that 
they are having a good quality of life and 35.8% (n = 87) of them were having a neutral 
quality of life as they rated their quality of life as “neither poor nor good”. Finally, about 
13.6% (n = 33) of the respondents were having a very good quality of life and only 4.5% (n = 
11) reported having poor quality of life. There were no participants who rated their quality 
of life as poor. 

On the other hand, Table 2 shows the mean, standard deviation, and minimum and 
maximum values for the domains of WHOQOL-BREF. It is reported that the highest mean 
score for the WHOQOL-BREF domain is the environment domain (M = 67.31, SD = 
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Figure 1. PHQ-9 Scores of Participants (n = 243). 
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Figure 2. Rate of quality of life in percentage, Yo (n = 243). 


Table 2. Domains of World Health Organization quality of life—Brief 
version (n = 243). 


Quality of Life Mean SD 

Physical health 65.99 15.438 
Psychological 62.81 18.374 
Social relationships 63.55 20.298 
Environment 67.31 16.432 
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16.432). The highest mean indicates that the COVID-19 survivors have the highest envir- 
onmental guality of life compared to other domains. It is followed by the physical health 
domain (M = 65.99, SD = 15.438). There is a slight difference in the mean between social 
relationships and psychological domains. The mean for the social relationships domain is 
63.55 (M = 63.55, SD = 20.298) while for the psychological domain is 62.81 (M = 62.81, 
SD = 18.374). 


3.4 Inferential analysis 


Table 3 illustrates the correlation relationship between mental health status by using PHQ-9, 
rate of quality of life, and WHOQOL-BREF domains among COVID-19 survivors with 
depression. There were 177 COVID-19 survivors who reported having depression. Based on 
Table 3, the results show that the PHQ-9 score is significantly related to the rate of quality of 
life and all dimensions of WHOQOL-BREF (p < .001). The PHQ-9 score reported having a 
negatively moderate correlation with psychological (r(175) = —.597, p<.001), and a nega- 
tively weak correlation with the rate of quality of life (r(175) = —368, p<.001), physical 
health (r(175) = —.372, p<.001), and environment (r(175) = —.303, p<.001). However, the 
PHQ-9 score has a negatively weak correlation with the social relationship domain (r(175) = 
—.291, p<.001). Therefore, the null hypothesis is rejected. There is a significant negative 
correlation between the PHQ-9 score and quality of life among COVID-19 survivors in 
Malaysia. 


Table 3. The relationship between mental health status by using PHQ-9, rate of quality of life, and 
WHOQOL-BREF domains among COVID-19 survivors with depression (N = 177). 


PHQ-9 1 2 3 4 p-value 
1. Rate of quality of life —.368” - - - = .000”” 
2. Physical health —.372” 406” — — — .000”” 
3. Psychological —.597” 640” 615” - - .000*** 
4. Social relationships — 201” 502” 439” 592” — .000”” 
5. Environment —.303” 453” 598” 599” 582” .000”” 


**Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed) 
##pc.001 


3.5 Comparison of rate of quality of life and WHOOOL-BREF domains between 
COVID-19 survivors with no depression and has depression 


Table 4 illustrates the comparison of the rate of quality of life and WHOQOL-BREF 
domains between COVID-19 survivors with no depression and has depression. 

Based on Table 4, it is reported that there was a significant difference in the rate of quality 
of life (t(241) = 6.010, p<.001), physical health domain (t(241) = 6.769, p<.001), psycho- 
logical domain (t(241) = 6.080, p<.001), social relationships (t(241) = 5.540, p<.001), and 
environment domain (t(241) = 5.176, p<.001) between COVID-19 survivors who have 
depression and no depression. There is a significant difference in all domains of quality of life 
between the COVID-19 survivors who have depression and no depression. The COVID- 
19 survivors who did not suffer from depression reported rating their quality of life higher 
than those who suffered from depression. Those who have no depression are also reported to 
have a higher quality of life in all four domains of WHOQOL-BREF compared to those who 
have depression. 
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Table 4. Comparison of quality of life between COVID-19 survivors with no depression and has 
depression (n = 243). 


No depression Has depression 
N = 66 N=177 
M SD M SD df t Sig. 
Rate of Quality of Life 4.14 162 3.52 692 241 6.010 .000°* 
Physical health 76.08 14.572 62.23 14.033 241 6.769 .000"** 
Psychological 73.16 17.105 58.72 17.158 241 6.080 .000”” 
Social relationships 74.70 20.558 59.39 18.612 241 5.540 .000”” 
Environment 75.80 16.777 64.14 15.171 241 5.176 .000”” 


***p<.001 


The psychological domain and social relationships domains had a large mean difference. 
Table 4 illustrates that the COVID-19 survivors who have no depression (M = 73.76, SD = 
17.105) have a higher quality of life in the psychological domain compared to those who 
have depression (M = 58.72, SD = 17.158). For the social relationship domain, COVID- 
19 survivors who suffered from depression (M = 59.39, SD = 18.612) have a lower quality of 
life compared to those who do not suffer from depression (M = 74.70, SD = 20.558). 


4 DISCUSSION 


41 The relationship between mental health status and quality of life among 
COVID-19 survivors in Malaysia 


The null hypothesis (Ho1) is there is no significant relationship between the mental health 
status and quality of life among COVID-19 survivors in Malaysia. From this study, the 
findings suggest that the PHQ-9 score has a negatively weak correlation with the rate of 
quality of life (r(175) = —.368, p<.001). The negative relationship denotes that a decrease in 
PHO-9 score is associated with an increase in the rate of quality of life and vice-versa. In 
terms of mental health status, the person with a low PHQ-9 score is having a high mental 
health status, and thus, they will rate high in their quality of life. Therefore, COVID- 
19 survivors who have low PHQ-score (high mental health status) have a higher rate of 
quality of life. 

The PHO-9 score has a negatively moderate correlation with psychological (r(175) = 
—.597, p<.001) and negatively weak correlation with the physical health (r(175) = —.372, 
p<.001), and environment (r(175) = —.303, p<.001). However, the PHQ-9 score has a 
negative very weak correlation with social relationships (r(175) = —.291, p<.001). The 
negative correlation denotes that a decrease in the PHQ-9 score is associated with an increase 
in the quality of life for each domain and vice-versa. In terms of mental health status, the 
person with a low PHQ-9 score will have a high mental health status and thus, they will have 
a high quality of life in the domain of physical health, psychological, social relationship, and 
environment. Therefore, the findings rejected the null hypothesis and accepted the alternate 
hypothesis. This finding confirms the alternate hypothesis that there is a significant rela- 
tionship between mental health status and quality of life among COVID-19 survivors. 

The result of this study is in accordance with research by Ma et al. (2020), as the research 
found depression was related to a decrease in quality of life and the COVID-19 patients who 
had depression reported a poorer quality of life compared to those who did not have 
depression. Furthermore, the research by Raman et al. (2021) also discovered that the 
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patient who had a greater burden of self-reported symptoms of depression also suffered a 
substantial decrease in all dimensions of guality of life in comparison to the controls. 
Consistent with the current study, the person with depression (low mental health status) 
reported to have a lower rate in their guality of life and also have a lower guality of life in all 
four domains of WHOQOL-BREF. 


5 CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATION 


In conclusion, the present study was able to determine the relationship between mental 
health status and quality of life among COVID-19 survivors in Malaysia. This finding is in 
line with the past research that found that mental health status was related to quality of life. 
Several limitations in this study needed to be addressed. The present research also relied on 
the respondent’s self-reported responses in the form of an online survey; therefore, there 
would be a chance for the individual to recollect bias in their responses. 
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ABSTRACT: The current study aimed to investigate the relationship between extraversion 
and loneliness among undergraduate students during the COVID-19 pandemic and also to 
investigate the difference between gender in level of extraversion and level of loneliness 
among undergraduate students. The guantitative study was conducted through online 
guestionnaires in Google Form and was participated by 152 students (20 males and 132 
females) of Bachelor of Psychology at Sultan Idris Education University (UPSI) by using a 
convenience sampling technigue. The instruments used were Introversion Scale and UCLA 
Loneliness Scale Version 3. The result revealed that there was a weak significant positive 
relationship between extraversion and loneliness among undergraduate students. Apart from 
that, there was a significant difference between gender in level of extraversion but no sig- 
nificant difference between gender in level of loneliness among undergraduate students. 


Keywords: Extraversion, Loneliness, COVID-19 Pandemic 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The COVID-19 pandemic has changed the way people live around the world. Public life 
restrictions measures were executed globally including in Malaysia in order to stop the 
spread of the deadly virus. A new set of norms replaced the old ones including sanitizing 
hands, wearing masks as well as physical distancing. This also includes measures that aimed 
to reduce physical contact such as reducing family and friends’ visitation, maintaining 
physical distance, and restriction on the social gathering. While adapting to the new norms, 
the COVID-19 pandemic has caused various psychological impacts on general population 
(Xiong et al. 2020). University students are also one of the groups that are affected 
(Browning et al. 2021). Loneliness is one of the increasing mental health concerns since the 
outbreak of the virus (Killgore et al. 2020). In the United States of America (USA), 61% of 
young people aged 18 to 25 years old reported experiencing loneliness during the COVID-19 
pandemic (Weissbourd et al. 2020). Meanwhile, in Malaysia, it is reported that 31% of 
Malaysians aged 16 to 64 years old feel lonely since the COVID-19 pandemic started which 
is 10% higher than before the pandemic started (Snapchat’s Friendship Time Capsule 2020). 
In Malaysia, some universities have allowed students to return to the campus where students 
and whose programs need practical approaches are prioritized. The remaining students are 
continuing their classes online. Both of these situations have altered students’ social lifestyle 
that they practiced before the COVID-19 pandemic such as social gatherings and joining 
physical university activities. All the students are obligated to follow Standard Operational 
Procedure (SOP) at campus that was implemented by the government including wearing 
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mask, physical distancing, and avoiding crowded places. As for students who undergo online 
learning, they are not able to meet their friends to hang out, study together, and do recrea- 
tional activities. To conclude, university students' life is not the same as before the COVID- 
19 pandemic. University students which are mostly young adults are the most vulnerable 
group to experience mental health deterioration including loneliness during the COVID-19 
pandemic (Browning et al. 2021; Bratz & Olsson 2021: Groarke et al. 2020; Weissourd et al. 
2020). Loneliness is a serious mental health concern as it can lead to depression and suicidal 
ideation (Killgore et al. 2020; Lee et al. 2020). According to Holt-Lunstad et al. (2015), it is 
reported that loneliness serves a 26% chance of mortality (Sirbu & Dumbrava 2019). 
Personality specifically extraversion can predict loneliness (Sirbu & Dumbrava 2019). A 
meta-analysis between loneliness and extraversion showed that extraversion was negatively 
correlated to loneliness (Buecker et al. 2020). Extraversion is synonymous with engaging in 
and enjoying social interaction as well as participating in social activities (as cited in Gubler 
et al. 2020; John et al. 2008; Lee et al. 2008; Srivastava et al. 2008). Hence, extraversion will 
be a unique variable to investigate its association with loneliness in the context of the 
COVID-19 pandemic. The majority of studies that exploring the association between 
extraversion and loneliness in the context of the COVID-19 pandemic were done in Europe 
and more to the general population as samples (Bratz & Olsson 2021; Gubler et al. 2020; 
Landmann & Rohmann 2021; Wei 2020). Therefore, the current study used undergraduate 
university students as sample to fulfill the research gaps in the relationship between extra- 
version and loneliness. 

The outcome of the study will add to the existing body of literature in the field of research 
regarding personality and loneliness during the COVID-19 pandemic. This knowledge can 
be referenced in the future. It can also give an insight to fellow researches on studies 
regarding personality and loneliness in Southeast Asia specifically in Malaysia as the existing 
studies are focused on European countries (Bratz & Olsson 2021; Gubler et al. 2020; 
Landmann & Rohmann 2021; Wei 2020). Apart from that, many researchers used the gen- 
eral population as samples instead of university students (Bratz & Olsson 2021; Gubler et al. 
2020; Landmann & Rohmann 2021; Wei 2020). In addition, the finding will serve as infor- 
mation to universities’ psychologists and counselors on the COVID-19 pandemic’s impact 
on students. It will also give them an idea of what happened to the students during the 
COVID-19 pandemic as well as helping them to better understand the issue of loneliness 
among university students. Thus, personality-based intervention can be created to help 
undergraduates that have a higher risk of experiencing loneliness during the COVID-19 
pandemic. This can overcome the worrying consequences of loneliness as well as reduce 
other mental health concerns that are rising from loneliness such as depression and suicidal 
ideation. 


2 METHODS 


A total of 152 students (20 males and 132 females) of Bachelor of Psychology at Sultan Idris 
Education University (UPSI) participated in the quantitative research by using a con- 
venience sampling technique. The study also used a cross-sectional design. The data were 
collected by distributing online questionnaires to the participants. The instrument used to 
measure extraversion was Introversion Scale and to measure loneliness was the UCLA 
Loneliness Scale Version 3. 


3 PROCEDURE 


The informed consent and the questionnaires including demographic information, 
Introversion Scale and UCLA Loneliness Scale Version 3 were constructed in Google Form 
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in four sections respectively. The Google Form link was spread through WhatsApp. Each 
batch leader from the UPSI Bachelor of Psychology with Honour program was contacted 
through WhatsApp private messaging to aid in distributing the link. They were added to a 
WhatsApp group created by the researcher. A text was sent in the WhatsApp group intro- 
ducing the researcher’s name, current semester, and program as well as explaining the 
objective of the study. Then, they were given the Google Form link and asked to forward it 
to their respective batch WhatsApp group. A reminder was sent in the same WhatsApp 
group every three days which remind each batch leader to forward the Google Form link to 
their respective batch WhatsApp group again. After the required sample of participants was 
achieved, the link was closed and the data were analyzed by using Statistical Package for the 
Social Sciences (SPSS) version 23. 


4 RESULTS 


41 Demographic information 


Table 1. Summary of demographic information (N = 152). 


Variables Frequency (N) Percent (Yo) 
Gender 
Female 132 86.8 
Male 20 13.2 
Age group 
19-20 19 12.5 
21-22 94 61.8 
23-24 29 19.1 
25-26 10 6.6 
Semester 
1 13 8.6 
2 9 5.9 
3 27 17.8 
4 2 1:3 
5 34 22.4 
6 6 3.9 
7 55 36.2 
8 6 3.9 


Based on Table 1, there were two genders in the current study which are male and female. 
The result showed the participants consist of 20 male participants with 13.2% and 132 female 
participants with 86.8%. The majority of the participants age is 22 years old which consists 
of 69 participants with 45.4% and the least number of participants was 26 years old which 
consists of 3 participants with 2.0%. The most number of participants after 22 years old was 
21 years old which consists of 25 participants with 16.4%. Participants who were 24 years old 
consist of 17 participants with 11.2% while 20 years old consist of 13 participants with 8.6%. 
Participants of age 23 years old consist of 12 participants with 7.9% and 25 years old consist 
of 7 participants with 4.6%. Lastly, participants of age 19 years old consist of 6 participants 
with 3.9%. The majority of the participants were in their seventh semester which consists of 
55 participants with 36.2% and the least number of participants were in their fourth semester 
which consists of 2 participants with 1.3%. The most number of participants after semester 
seven was in their fifth semester which consists of 34 participants with 22.4% and semester 3 
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which consist of 27 with 17.8%. Participants who were in the first semester consisted of 13 
participants with 8.6% and 9 participants were in their second semester with 5.9%. Lastly, 
participants who were in their sixth semester and eighth semester consisted of 6 participants 
with 3.9%. 


4.2 Prevalence 


42.1 The level of extraversion among undergraduate students 


Table 2. Prevalence of level of extraversion among undergraduate students. 


Level of Extraversion Frequency (N) Percent (Yo) 
Low Extraversion 7 4.6 
Moderate Extraversion 132 86.8 
High Extraversion 13 8.6 


4.2.2 The level of loneliness among undergraduate students 


Table 3. Prevalence of level of loneliness among undergraduate students. 


Level of Loneliness Frequency (N) Percent (%) 
Low Loneliness 3 2.0 
Moderate Loneliness 35 23.0 
High Loneliness 114 75.0 


4.3 Independent T-test 


43.1 The difference in level of extraversion between male and female undergraduate 
students 


Table 4. Group statistics of level of extraversion and gender. 


Gender N Mean Std. Deviation Std. Error Mean 
Level of Extraversion Male 20 37.55 9.501 2.124 
Female 132 33.53 8.108 .706 


4.3.2 The difference in level of loneliness between male and female undergraduate students 


Table 5. Group statistics of level of loneliness and gender. 


Gender N Mean Std. Deviation Std. Error Mean 
Level of Loneliness Male 20 49.40 12.800 2.862 
Female 132 51.08 11.523 1.003 
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Table 6. Independent samples test for level of extraversion and gender. 


Levene’s 
Test for 
Equality 
of Var- 
iances t-test for Eguality of Means 
95% Confi- 
dence Interval 
of the 
Difference 
Sig. (2- Mean Std. Error 
F Sig. T df tailed) Difference Difference Lower Upper 
Level of Equal variances .524 .470 2.019 150 .045 4.020 1.991 086 7.954 
Extraversion assumed 
Egual variances 1.796 23.384 .085 4.020 2.239 -.607 8.646 
not assumed 
Table 7. Independent samples test for level of loneliness and gender. 
Levene's 
Test for 
Eguality 
of Var- 
iances t-test for Eguality of Means 
95% Confi- 
dence Interval 
of the 
Difference 
Sig. (2- Mean Std. Error 
F Sig. T df tailed) Difference Difference Lower Upper 
Level of Equal variances  .108 .742 -.597 150 2951 —1.676 2.806 —7.219 3.868 
Loneliness assumed 
Equal variances -.553 23.900 .586 —1.676 3.033 —7.936 4.585 


not assumed 


Based on Table 6, an independent sample t-test was conducted to compare level of extra- 
version between male and female undergraduates. There was a significant difference in level 
of extraversion between male (M = 37.55, SD = 9.501) and female (M = 33.53, SD = .8.108) 
conditions; ¢ (150) = 2.019, p = .045. The null hypothesis was rejected and the alternate 
hypothesis was accepted. 

Based on Table 7, an independent sample t-test was computed to compare the difference 
in the level of loneliness between male and female undergraduates. There was no significant 
difference in the level of loneliness between male (M = 49.4, SD = 12.8) and female (M = 
51.08, SD = 11.52) conditions; t (150) = .597, p = .551. The null hypothesis was accepted and 
the alternate hypothesis was rejected. 


44 Correlation 


Based on Table 8, the mean for the introversion score was M = 34.06 and for the loneliness 
score was M = 50.86. The standard deviation for the introversion score was SD = 8.382 and 
for loneliness score was SD = 11.667. Both introversion score and loneliness score had an 
equal sample size, n = 152. A Pearson Correlation was computed to assess the relationship 
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between extraversion and loneliness among undergraduate students. Based on Table 9, there 
was a weak significant positive correlation between extraversion and loneliness, r = .323, n = 
152, p = .000. 


Table 8. Descriptive statistics for correlation between extraversion and loneliness. 


Mean Std. Deviation N 
Introversion Score 34.06 8.382 152 
Loneliness Score 50.86 11.667 152 


Table 9. Correlation between extraversion and loneliness. 


Introversion Score Loneliness Score 
Introversion Score Pearson Correlation 1 323” 
Sig. (2-tailed) .000 
N 152 152 
Loneliness Score Pearson Correlation 323” 1 
Sig. (2-tailed) .000 
N 152 152 


** Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed). 


5 DISCUSSION 


5.1 Level of extraversion among undergraduate students 


Based on the findings, 86.8% of undergraduate students were moderate extraversion. 8.6% 
were high extraversion while 4.6% were low extraversion. Thus, majority of the under- 
graduate students in UPSI are moderate extraversion. This finding was parallel with pre- 
vious study by Nayak (2016) where 72.8% of medical students in India were moderate 
extraversion. However, this finding contradicted previous studies done by Simonenko 
(2017). The majority of medical students in Ukraine Simonenko (2017) were high extraver- 
sion which was at 39.6%. Contradiction with previous studies’ findings may occur due to 
COVID-19 life restriction as students. Most undergraduate students at UPSI were still 
undergoing online classes. Thus, their social life as students was not similar before the 
pandemic when they were not allowed to attend physical classes and curricular activities. 
Krautter (2021) explained that changes to low extraversion during the COVID-19 pandemic 
among students were because of restrictions on extroverted behavior during the lockdown. 
However, during the duration of the current study, lockdown has been lifted but citizens 
need to follow new set of norms aimed to reduce physical contact. For example, students 
may have a small meet up with neighborhood friends at the restaurant but they have to wear 
a mask, avoid shaking hands, and apply hand sanitizer adequately as well as practice social 
distancing. The leniency of the rules compared to lockdown may cause extraversion levels 
among undergraduate students to be moderate. 


5.2 Level of loneliness among undergraduate students 


Based on the findings, 75.0% of undergraduate students were high loneliness, 23.0% were 
moderate loneliness and 2.0% were low loneliness. Thus, majority of undergraduate students 
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at UPSI were feeling very lonely. This finding was in line with previous findings that sug- 
gested young adults (mostly university students) were the most vulnerable group to mental 
health deterioration including loneliness during the COVID-19 pandemic (Browning et al. 
2021; Bratz & Olsson 2021: Groarke et al. 2020: Weissbourd et al. 2020). However, this 
finding contradicted previous studies by Labrague et al. (2020) and Hussin et al. (2021). Both 
Labrague et al. (2020) and Hussin et al. (2021) found that the majority of college students in 
Central Philippines and public university’s students in Malaysia were moderately lonely 
respectively. The contradiction with both previous studies may be because of the time of the 
study conducted. Labrague et al. (2020) collected the data during the second month of the 
mandatory lockdown in the Philippines whereas Hussin et al. (2021) collected the data 
during the first month of the Movement Control Order (MCO) in Malaysia. This showed 
that both previous studies were done during early couple of months of the COVID-19 
pandemic. Gubler et al. (2020) suggested that loneliness did not decrease for over six weeks 
of public life restrictions during the COVID-19 pandemic. Weber et al. (2022) did a long- 
itudinal study and found that loneliness among university students were significantly 
increased from July 2020 to November 2020. High loneliness among undergraduate students 
may be because of the factor of the COVID-19 pandemic duration. According to Shankar 
et al. (2011, as cited in Pietrabissa & Simpson 2020), prolonged isolation can lead to lone- 
liness and vice versa. The current study was done after almost two years after MCO started 
in Malaysia. Although strict lockdown (MCO) was over months ago, citizens may still 
recover from being isolated for a long time. However, some university students were still not 
able to practice their usual routine and lifestyle such as attending physical class, participating 
in university curricular activities as well as social activities with other students which may 
lead them to feel very lonely. 


5.3 Differences between male and female in level of extraversion among 
undergraduate students 


Based on the findings, there was a significant difference in level of extraversion between male 
and female undergraduate students. Thus, the null hypothesis was rejected and the alternate 
hypothesis was accepted. This finding was supported by previous studies done by Chauhan 
and Sharma (2015) and Olowookere et al. (2020) where there was a significant difference in 
extraversion between male and female student. However, it contradicted in terms of which 
gender had higher extraversion. Both previous studies found that male students had high 
extraversion compared to female students. This contradiction can be explained by the 
number of male and female students in the sample. Chauhan and Sharma’s (2015) sample of 
both genders were equally balanced where both males and females were 50 while 
Olowookere et al. (2020) collected data from 98 male students and 103 female students. The 
current study’s sample consisted of an imbalanced number of male and female students 
where male students were 20 and female students were 132. 


54 Differences between males and females in level of loneliness among 
undergraduate students 


Based on the findings, there was no significant difference in the level of loneliness between 
male and female undergraduate students. Thus, the null hypothesis was accepted and the 
alternate hypothesis was rejected. This finding was supported by a previous study con- 
ducted by Chauhan and Sharma (2015) where female students experienced higher lone- 
liness than male students. However, it contradicted in terms of the significant difference. 
Chauhan and Sharma (2015) found that there was a significant difference between male 
and female students in loneliness. This contradiction can also be explained by the contra- 
diction of the finding in 5.4 which was the difference of sample in number of male and 
female students. 
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5.5 Discussion on the relationship between extraversion and loneliness among 
undergraduate students 


Based on the findings, there was a weak significant positive correlation between extraversion 
and loneliness among undergraduate students. Thus, the null hypothesis was rejected and the 
alternate hypothesis was accepted. The current finding was contradicted by previous studies 
before and during the COVID-19 pandemic where extraversion was found to be negatively 
correlated with extraversion (Bratz & Olsson 2021; Buecker et al. 2020: Chauhan & Sharma 
2015; Dalal et al. 2018; Keldal & Atli 2016; Wei 2020). One of the possible explanations for 
the reason behind the contradiction was the context of the study. Buecker et al. (2020), Dalal 
et al. (2018), Chauhan and Sharma (2015), and Keldal and Atli (2016) conducted the pre- 
vious studies before the COVID-19 pandemic. The current study was conducted during the 
COVID-19 pandemic in Malaysia. Another explanation for the contradiction with previous 
studies which was conducted during the COVID-19 pandemic is the time of the studies and 
also the sample population (Bratz & Olsson 2021; Wei 2020). Bratz and Olsson (2021) 
conducted the study in 2021, while in Sweden Wei (2020) conducted the study between late 
April to early May 2020 and the sample came from the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, 
Germany and United States of America. Bratz and Olsson explained their study’s limitation 
was less generalizable to other countries with different contextual conditions. The rules given 
by the government to handle the spread of COVID-19 were different at that time than in 
Malaysia. Furthermore, although a mandatory lockdown or MCO was lifted, there was still 
an SOP that aimed to restrict physical contact during the time of the current study conducted 
as discussed in 5.2. Based on Eyesenck’s Three-Factor PEN Model, individuals with high 
extraversion prefer an external stimulating environment in order to achieve certain brain 
activation level. Thus, individuals with high extraversion enjoy seeking social interaction and 
are described as liking parties, energetic, adventurous, and enthusiastic (Eyesenck & 
Eyesenck 1964; John & Srivastava 1999). Due to public life restrictions in Malaysia, some 
universities had undergone online learning to avoid the spread of the virus. Students were 
unable to undergo usual physical activities with classmates and friends just like before the 
COVID-19 pandemic such as attending physical classes, participating in university curri- 
cular activities as well as social activities with other students. Students with high extraversion 
may struggle to seek physical social interaction and activities in a highly stimulating envir- 
onment which then may lead to experiencing loneliness. Aschwanden et al. (2020) mentioned 
that people with high extraversion reported that disruption of daily activities due to the 
COVID-19 pandemic which can lead to loneliness was a big concern for them. However, the 
current finding was partially supported by previous study done by Gubler et al. (2021). 
Gubler et al. (2021) found a weak negative correlation between extraversion and loneliness 
but emphasized that extraversion may lose its protective value for loneliness in a limited 
engagement of social activities during the COVID-19 pandemic which served as a low sti- 
mulating environment to individuals with high extraversion. Gubler et al. (2021) explained 
that activities like meeting with friends and family as well as talking to colleagues were 
temporarily unavailable due to the COVID-19 pandemic which makes individuals with high 
extraversion feel burdened and lonely. Due to the public life restrictions in Malaysia, 
undergraduate students with high extraversion were unable to physically interact with each 
other and seek a physical company which may lead to feeling of loneliness. Apart from that, 
the finding was also partially supported by Landmann & Rohmann (2021). Previous studies 
found that extraversion was positively correlated to physical loneliness but negatively cor- 
related with both emotional and social loneliness. Young individuals who had high extra- 
version missed the company of others which may be because of limited opportunities to 
maintain social contact during the COVID-19 pandemic (Landmann & Rohmann 2021). 
Individuals with high extraversion may have no problem in confiding to others through 
various types of online communication by having large social networks but were unable to 
engage in physical social interaction. However, the current study did not include types of 
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loneliness. Thus, it was unable to define what kind of loneliness undergraduate students at 
UPSI experienced. 


6 CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the study showed that the highest frequency of level of extraversion among 
undergraduate students was moderate. This showed a moderate level of extraversion may 
cause by the leniency of rules during the COVID-19 pandemic compared to the mandatory 
lockdown for Malaysian except for essential departments. The majority of undergraduate 
students showed a high level of loneliness caused by the COVID-19 pandemic public life 
restriction. The frequency of high level of loneliness among undergraduate students was at an 
alarming rate. Hence, universities psychologists, and counselors are encouraged to assess 
loneliness among students and formulate a program and intervention to help students who 
experience high loneliness in order to avoid detrimental physical and mental health effects. 
The significant difference found in the level of extraversion between gender added to the 
existing body of literature in the field of research regarding personality differences between 
gender among students in Malaysia. No significant difference between gender in loneliness 
shed light that loneliness can be experienced at the same level regardless of gender. A positive 
correlation between extraversion and loneliness disputed most previous findings which found 
extraversion to be negatively correlated with loneliness. It indicated that individuals with high 
extraversion are often described as social and optimistic experience loneliness in the context of 
COVID-19. This can shed light that under tough conditions, individuals especially under- 
graduate students with high extraversion can have a negative experience. Furthermore, it 
confirmed Eyesenck’s Three-Factor PEN Model where individuals with high extraversion 
seek external stimulation to achieve certain brain-level activity. Individuals with high extra- 
version were unable to be in a high stimulating environment as frequently as they do before 
COVID-19 pandemic which can lead to feeling of loneliness. Several limitations in the study 
include the total sample of male and female students were not fairly balanced. Out of 152, 20 
were males and 132 were females. This may affect the result of the independent t-test which 
compared gender differences in extraversion and loneliness levels. Second, the sample was 
homogenous. The participants were from a specific program in UPSI which was Bachelor of 
Psychology students. Hence, the result cannot be generalized to all UPSI undergraduate stu- 
dents. Future researchers can consider a heterogenous sample, not just undergraduate stu- 
dents in a specific program but also various programs in various universities in Malaysia, in 
order to ensure that the finding truly represent Malaysian undergraduate students. In terms of 
sample size, it is recommended for future research to collect a larger sample size which has a 
balanced number of male and female participants in order to have more accurate results in 
analyzing the differences between gender by utilizing an independent t-test. Apart from that, it 
is encouraged for future research to include dimension of loneliness including physical, social, 
and emotional loneliness in order to find out what kind of loneliness undergraduate students 
experience during the COVID-19 pandemic in Malaysia due to public life restrictions. 
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ABSTRACT: Students with divorced parents in addition to having academic demands are 
also less able to develop secure attachments as early adults. Meanwhile, in early adulthood, 
individuals are faced with new responsibilities and developmental tasks so they are vulner- 
able to experiencing a guarter-life crisis where one of the underlying factors is related to 
demands from the environment. Social support can be a barrier to stress symptoms during 
stressful events. The purpose of this study was to determine the relationship between social 
support and guarter-life crisis in college students with divorced parents. The study used a 
correlational guantitative approach with 192 participants. The research subjects were taken 
using a purposive sampling technigue with the criteria that the students were male or female, 
aged 18—25 years, having parents divorced when they were in their teens (13-18 years). The 
research instrument consisted of the multidimensional scale of perceived social support 
(MSPSS) and the Quarter Life Crisis scale. Data analysis was done using Pearson Product 
Moment correlation. The results showed that there was a negative relationship between 
social support and quarter-life crisis in students with divorced parents (r = —0.342: p 0.000 
<0.05). Therefore, the higher the social support, the lower the quarter-life crisis for students 
with divorced parents or vice versa. 


Keywords: College Students, Early Adulthood, Social Support, Quarter-Life Crisis, Parent’s 
Divorce 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Early adulthood will be faced with greater roles and responsibilities than in the past so this 
period is considered a period of worry with various choices regarding the continuation of life 
in the future. The task of early adult development includes the emergence of community 
expectations such as starting to take responsibility for oneself, choosing a partner, learning 
to raise a family, setting a career, to raising children (Santrock 2012). Meanwhile, the worry 
of carrying out one of the developmental tasks related to building romantic relationships will 
be felt more severe if the individual has an unpleasant past experience such as parental 
divorce. When parents experience divorce, there will be a vulnerability to negative judgments 
related to opposite-sex relationships. This can continue to increase anxiety when faced with 
early adult developmental tasks about starting to learn to commit more seriously to a rela- 
tionship (Kurniati & Rozali 2020). 

According to Wallerstein (in Berns 2016) when parents experience a divorce when the 
individual is in his teens, the individual will continue to feel burdened with feelings of sadness 
about the divorce even up to 10 to 20 years later and feel more of the impact of divorce for 
the future, especially in decision-making decisions in a relationship. Sarbini (2014) revealed 
that parental divorce will have an impact on children such as the emergence of insecurity, a 
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sense of isolation, a sense of losing one family member, a sense of neglect, a sense of not 
getting support, and not having satisfaction in life so that they are more prone to feeling 
anxiety. This is stated by Atwood & Scholtz (2008) where adults with divorced parents have 
a tendency to experience a guarter-century crisis that is higher because they are often worried 
about the task of adult development in relationships and decide to postpone marriage or live 
alone. On the other hand, students with divorced parents need to adjust to the conditions of a 
divorced family, also have responsibilities as a learner, and are also unstable and are faced 
with many choices regarding the future. According to Murithi (2019), students are indivi- 
duals who are vulnerable to crises in their 20s which result in increased comfort in lectures in 
the world of work, hopes of getting a better job thanks to the education they receive, new 
developmental tasks, and challenges to and expectations of those around them. 

The crisis in the 20s is called the quarter-life crisis in psychology. Robbins & Wilner (2001) 
describe the quarter-life crisis as instability, and continuous change resulting from a new 
developmental task so that a person feels afraid and worried about his life. Individuals who 
are in a quarter-life crisis and are unable to respond and get through it can experience 
indecision, think that their life is too stagnant, feel hopeless, emotionally unstable, feel iso- 
lated, doubt themselves, and feel afraid of failure. Meanwhile, individuals who experience a 
quarter-life crisis and are able to deal with it without protracted will be able to commit to a 
new role in their life by controlling their feelings, realizing that change is sometimes needed, 
being more motivated, and having a sense of satisfaction with themselves when compared to 
life before the crisis. According to Arnett (2004), one of the external factors of the quarter- 
life crisis is environmental pressure from friendship, love, and family relationships. 
Individuals will begin to lose and find it difficult to find true friends, begin to think about 
when and with whom to marry and begin to gain hope of building their own household, feel 
mature to still depend on their parents and the pressures and demands of life from parents 
regarding what steps to take in the future. Meanwhile, the thing that triggers stress during 
the transition period is that individuals do not feel any help from those around them in 
dealing with and solving problems in early adulthood which are full of various possibilities. 
This is in line with the theory of Zimet et al. (1988) which states that social support can be a 
barrier to stress symptoms where individuals feel cared for and are not alone in dealing with 
times of crisis. 

If viewed based on Erikson’s developmental age, early adulthood is an individual who 
enters the intimacy vs isolation stage. When individuals are not able to form close rela- 
tionships and do not get support from the environment, it will cause a sense of isolation. 
Conversely, when individuals accept and develop good relationships with others, healthy 
relationships will be created (Santrock 2012). According to Sibua & Silaen (2020), social 
support can provide encouragement and encouragement when facing difficulties, so that 
individuals will be challenged and try to solve problems because they feel they have an 
environment that always supports them. Perceptions of the availability of social support, 
and the existence of social networks that are built between individuals will help them adapt 
to dealing with stressful situations during the transition period in students with divorced 
parents. Social support can act as self-protection and a source of coping so that individuals 
feel cared for, meaningful, and cared for by those around them. Meanwhile, according to 
Gongalves et al (2014), low levels of social support are often assumed to be one of the 
factors that increase stress and high suicidal ideation in students when faced with stressful 
situations. 

On the other hand, social support is not only obtained from family, but friends and 
significant others also have a role whose presence can complement and become a source of 
assistance. When individuals get social support from friends in the form of feelings of the 
same fate, sympathy, and comfort that is not obtained from their parents or support from 
significant others, including being willing to listen to complaints and giving confidence, it 
will have a positive effect and be able to reduce anxiety (Hurlock 2011). Felton & Berry (in 
Astuti & Hartati 2013) reveal that instrumental social support is often given by closest 
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relations such as family, while emotional support tends to be given by relations outside the 
family such as friends or significant other. Therefore, social support is complementary and 
mutually reinforcing so its presence is needed side by side for students with divorced 
parents. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the relationship between social support and 
guarter-life crisis in college students with divorced parents. The hypothesis proposed in this 
study is that there is a negative relationship between social support and the guarter-life crisis 
in students with divorced parents, where the higher the social support perceived by the 
individual, the lower the guarter-life crisis. On the other hand, the lower the social support 
perceived by the individual, the higher the guarter-life crisis. 


2 METHODS 


The research method used is a quantitative approach with a correlational design. A quan- 
titative approach is a research that uses numerical data and is processed by statistical ana- 
lysis to examine a particular population or sample using research instruments with the aim of 
testing the established hypothesis. Meanwhile, the research design used is correlational 
research which aims to examine the relationship between independent variables and vari- 
ables. The sampling technique used purposive sampling with the criteria of university stu- 
dents being 18-25 years old and having parents divorced when they were in their teens 
(13-18 years). 

In this study, two instruments were used: (a) the quarter-life crisis scale compiled by 
Hassler (2009) and adapted by Agustin (2012) based on the theory of Robbins & Wilner 
(2001). The aspects revealed in the quarter-life crisis scale are indecision in decision-making, 
hopelessness, negative self-assessment, being stuck in difficult situations, anxiety, feeling 
depression, and worried about interpersonal relationships. The results of the scale analysis 
consisting of 25 items show the Cronbach coefficient = 0.924; (b) multidimensional scale of 
perceived social support (MSPSS) compiled by Zimet et al (1988) and adapted by Sarirusadi 
(2021) based on Zimet’s (1988) social support theory. The dimensions revealed in the MSPSS 
scale are family support (family support), friend support (friend support), and significant 
other (closest people). The results of the scale analysis consisting of 12 items show the 
Cronbach coefficient = 0.789. 


3 RESULT 


Based on the research that has been done, 192 respondents were then grouped into two 
categorizations, namely high and low. 

Based on the categorization results from Table 1, it is known that the social support of 
students with divorced parents is mostly high with a percentage of 54.2%. Meanwhile, in the 
quarter-life crisis variable, 102 (53.1%) subjects were in the high category. 


Table 1. Variable categorization. 


Research variable Categorization Interval Frequency Percentage 
Social Support Low <46 88 45,8 

High >46 104 54,2 
Quarter Life Crisis Low <65 90 46,9 

High >65 102 53,1 
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Before testing the hypothesis, the first assumption test was carried out, namely the nor- 
mality test of the data using the One-Sample Kolmogorov—Smirnov Unstandardized resi- 
dual test using a significance level of 0.05. The data is declared normally distributed when 
the significant value (Sig.) > 0.05. Based on the results of the normality test, it shows a 
significant value (Sig.) of 0.116 (Sig. » 0.05) so this shows that the data from both variables 
have a normal distribution. 

The second assumption test is the linearity test using the basis for making decisions on the 
deviation value of linearity and sig. linearity. Two variables are said to have a linear rela- 
tionship if the deviation value from linearity > 0.05 and sig. Linearity < 0.05. Based on the 
calculation, it can be seen that the variables of social support and quarter-life crisis have a 
linear relationship. This is proven by the deviation value from linearity obtained by 0.139 
(deviation from linearity > 0.05). The linearity obtained is 0.000 (sig. linearity <0.05) so it 
can be said as the second variable with relationship. 

Hypothesis testing was carried out by using the Pearson product-moment correlation test 
through the SPSS for Windows version 21 application with the basis for making the decision, 
the value of sig < 0.05. If the significance value is < 0.05, the second variable is declared to 
be correlated, otherwise, if the significance value is > 0.05, the second variable is declared 
uncorrelated. Based on Table 2, the significance value of the social support variable and the 
quarter-life crisis variable is 0.000 (sig < 0.05) with a correlation coefficient (r) of —0.342, 
meaning that there is a negative relationship between social support and the quarter-life 
crisis. This shows that the hypothesis is accepted when the social support felt by students 
with divorced parents is high, the quarter-life crisis experienced will be low, on the contrary, 
if the social support felt by students with divorced parents will be low, the quarter-life crisis 
experienced an increase. 


Table 2. Product moment correlation test of social support and guarter-life crisis. 


Social Support Quarter Life Crisis 
Social Support Pearson Correlation 1 —0,342 
Sig. (1-tailed) 0,000 
N 192 192 
Quarter Life Crisis Pearson Correlation —0,342 1 
Sig. (1-tailed) 0,000 
N 192 192 


4 DISCUSSION 


Based on the research conducted, it was found that there was a significant negative rela- 
tionship between social support and the guarter-life crisis (r = —0.342; p<0.05). This shows 
that the higher the social support, the lower the guarter-life crisis of students with divorced 
parents. On the other hand, the lower the social support, the higher the guarter-life crisis for 
students with divorced parents. Another study that strengthened the results of this study was 
conducted by Putri (2020) with the results that there was a negative relationship between 
social support and the guarter-life crisis in final-year students. During the guarter-life crisis, 
individuals will experience anxiety, feelings of instability, stress, and a sense of helplessness. 
Meanwhile, interpersonal relationships between individuals that continue to be well estab- 
lished are related to the formation of social support where the presence of social support can 
reduce anxiety and relieve what is feared. This study shows that one of the successes in 
dealing with the guarter-life crisis in final-year students is related to the availability of real 
action in the form of support from the environment. 
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Divorce is often considered a tragedy where the incident will give emotional reactions such 
as fear, anger, and confusion to all family members. Meanwhile, students with divorced 
parents are also faced with all the possibilities related to the future as well as problems that 
are vulnerable to experiencing a guarter-life crisis. According to Nurasmi et al. (2018), 
individuals with divorced parents who received social support will be able to overcome all 
adversity and be able to live a better life. This is supported by the research of Connel et al. 
(2015) where there are no significant differences in adjustment in adulthood in students from 
intact families and from divorced families because divorced family students receive support 
from lecturers, peers, family, and have developed the ability to survive in the face of life's 
difficulties. Thus, the presence of social support can help reduce the sense of loss and 
adjustment experienced by students with divorced parents during the guarter life crisis. 

The guarter-life crisis faced by students in the long term causes negative conseguences on 
life such as stress and even depression. Research conducted by Alsubaie et al. (2019) showed 
a negative correlation between social support and symptoms of depression in college stu- 
dents where the higher the social support, the lower the symptoms of depression. This is 
expressed by the opinion of Sarafino & Smith (2015) that social support provides health and 
well-being benefits regardless of the amount of frustration experienced. Therefore, social 
support can act as an external protection mechanism in the face of changes during the 
transition period as well as indecision that is more related to one of the developmental tasks 
related to building romantic relationships where at this time individuals have a tendency to 
feel psychological pressure which causes a guarter of life crisis. 

The perceived social support from the environment in the form of motivation, informa- 
tion, real help, appreciation, love, and sharing joy and sadness can make individuals think 
that they are cared for and that other people can be relied on so that individuals tend to grow 
positive attitudes towards themselves and are able to face guarter life crisis by avoiding 
negative effects. Sarafino et al. (2015) explain that social support can change an individual's 
perspective on life problems and difficulties, feel more valuable, and be able to reduce the 
potential for new or prolonged stress. The presence of social support will affect individual 
thinking and behavior such as being more motivated to get up and evaluate previous failures 
so that individuals can suppress negative responses that arise during the guarter-life crisis. 


5 CONCLUTION AND IMPLICATION 


Based on the research that has been done, it can be said that the accepted hypothesis is that 
there is a negative relationship between social support and the quarter-life crisis in students 
with divorced parents. The higher the social support, the lower the quarter-life crisis for 
students with divorced parents. On the other hand, when perceived social support is low, the 
quarter-life crisis is high. 

The existence of a relationship between social support and the quarter-life crisis in this 
study has implications for students with divorced parent’s backgrounds to not only increase 
relationships with other people, but also need to start improving and developing a rela- 
tionship that is being undertaken such as strengthening friendship and family relationships. 
One of them is by spending time together, being open and trusting with each other, and 
establishing regular communication considering that communication is an inseparable part 
of providing social support. In addition, the importance of always creating a good rela- 
tionship with the environment so that it triggers people around them to be happy to provide 
support and are willing to share stories about the difficulties experienced by utilizing possible 
social support, thus students with divorced parents are able to minimize the occurrence of a 
quarter-life crisis. Meanwhile, suggestions for development that researchers can give to 
further researchers who are interested in conducting research with similar phenomena can 
develop research related to social support and the quarter-life crisis in terms of the length of 
parental divorce and can make context adjustments to the measuring tools used. 
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ABSTRACT: The pandemic situation has resulted in several adolescents losing their par- 
ents due to exposure to the COVID-19 virus. The ability of resilience is very important for 
adolescents so that they can get through challenges and difficult life circumstances. Secure 
attachment is thought to be important for parents and can help adolescents to form their 
psychological resilience so that adolescents can recover and be stronger in facing difficult 
conditions for them. The purpose of this study was to determine the effect of parental secure 
attachment on the resilience of adolescents who experienced parental death due to COVID- 
19. This study uses a quantitative approach with a purposive sampling technique. The sub- 
jects of this study were 65 adolescents aged 13—21 years who lost one parent due to COVID- 
19. The scale in this study used the Inventory of Parent and Peer Attachment Scale (IPPA) 
and The Connor-Davidson Resilience Scale (CD-RISC). The results of this study indicate 
that there is a significant positive effect between secure attachment and resilience (R? = 
0.159: 8 = 0.399, p 0.001 < 0.05). These results indicate that the higher the secure attachment 
in adolescents, the higher the resilience they have. The magnitude of the influence of the 
secure attachment variable on resilience is 15.9%. 


Keywords: Adolescents, COVID-19, Resilience, Secure Attachment 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The pandemic situation has resulted in several adolescents losing their parents due to 
exposure to the COVID-19 virus. The adolescent phase is a crisis stage of an individual 
development because adolescence is a transition period for an individual to develop into a 
mature adult both physically and psychologically, many significant changes occur during 
this period. In reality, adolescence is usually filled with conflict, be it conflicts that come 
from within him, his peers, or his family, especially if the problem faced is about the loss of a 
parent. Ability of resilience is very important for adolescents so that they can get through the 
challenges and difficult life circumstances in their development period. Resilience is defined 
as an individual’s ability to adapt to face adversity and difficult conditions (Connor & 
Davidson 2003). Adolescents who have lost their parents will experience various kinds of 
pressure due to reduced or even no more support and affection given as before. Besides, in a 
pandemic situation, based on research on adolescent anxiety in the pandemic era conducted 
by Fitria & Ifdil (2020), it was found that as many as 54% of adolescents experienced anxiety 
which was in the severe category during the COVID-19 pandemic. 

According to Hurlock (1990), the absence of parents either due to death, unknown 
whereabouts, or unwanted children is one of the supporting factors that cause the child’s 
personality development to be less than optimal. When they are in a new situation of losing 
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their parents, some adolescents have not been able to fully independently make adjustments 
to take care of their own lives, because previously adolescents have been used to being served 
or assisted by their parents, so in this case adolescents often try to find out and do a lot of 
things. things that had never been or were rarely done (Zahrina 2017). 

According to Barankin & Khanlou (2007), the factors that influence the level of resilience 
are divided into internal factors (within oneself), family factors, and social environmental 
factors. The internal factors that can affect the level of resilience include self-concept, emo- 
tion regulation, way of thinking, adaptive skills, and social skills. The family factors include 
affection, communication, parental relationships, parenting, and support outside the family. 
While social environmental factors include relationships with peers. 

Parents play a role in nurturing, directing, and guiding adolescents to help them overcome 
the conflicts they face, find identity, and how to interact and adapt to their social environ- 
ment. One of the roles of parents that proven to be effective in parenting is to provide full 
support to adolescents. Full support from parents can provide a sense of emotional security 
for adolescents so that they can explore things in a positive way and can face various chal- 
lenges (Peterson et al. 1986). This full support can be done by encouraging children to 
communicate their feelings, being involved in children's lives, and providing acceptance and 
motivation to train children to have independent thinking (Darling & Steinberg 1993; 
Openshaw et al. 1984). This is supported by Hurlock (2002) that how the role of parents in 
providing care, support, and how to interact with children is very influential in the formation 
of the child’s personality. 

The death of a parent will cause various kinds of impacts, especially psychological impacts 
for spouses and children who have been abandoned. Based on research conducted by 
Andriessen et al. (2018), the psychological impact that arises in dealing with the death of a 
parent in adolescents is making the adolescent’s condition stressful even to depression, often 
blaming himself, as well as attempting suicide. This can happen because adolescents natu- 
rally feel lonely, hopeless, and afraid of facing life (Fitria 2013). The psychological impact 
caused can last in the long term if adolescents are not able to manage their emotions, espe- 
cially their negative emotions, namely sadness. Seeing the impact, especially on the emo- 
tional aspect, adolescents who were abandoned by one of their parents of course really need 
attention from one of the parents who are still alive or also from foster parents, one of which 
is through secure attachment. 

Secure attachment in this case is defined as a strong emotionally secure attachment that is 
formed through the interaction of parents with children as the basis for the child’s psychological 
development. The pattern of relationships formed makes adolescents feel confident in their 
parents as attached figures who accompany them, are responsive, and are full of love and 
affection when adolescents seek protection and comfort (Bowlby 1988). In this case, the emo- 
tionally secure attachment between parents and children is not limited to infancy and childhood 
but continues to develop from adolescence to adulthood. Secure attachment is thought to be 
important for parents so that they can help adolescents to form their psychological resilience so 
that adolescents can recover and be stronger in facing difficult conditions for them. So secure 
attachment is expected to have a significant impact on increasing adolescent resilience. 

Several previous studies have been conducted regarding attachment to resilience, for 
example, research conducted by Alvina et al. (2020) which in his research found that there 
was a significant positive relationship between attachment to fathers and adolescent resi- 
lience at SMP Negeri 5 Banjarbaru. In addition, research conducted by Febe (2014) found 
that there was a significant positive relationship between parental attachment and resilience 
in first-year students. 

This research needs to be done so that single parents or foster parents have an under- 
standing of the developmental tasks of adolescents and are able to assist in carrying out their 
roles and functions as good caregivers and educators because attachment also plays an 
important role in helping adolescents to fulfil their developmental tasks (Fadhillah & 
Faradina 2016). If adolescents do not get secure attachments, they will be more inclined to 
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withdraw from the environment, are uncomfortable in a close relationship, have excessive 
emotions, and are also less able to control their emotions. Parents need to understand and 
assist their child's growth and development process when entering adolescence because 
secure attachment from parents will be an important foundation for the psychological 
development of adolescents in the future. 

Secure attachment is important to always be studied and trained so that it can be one of 
the important factors to improve adolescents resilience. The specific purpose of this study is 
to determine and analyze the effect of secure attachment on the resilience of adolescents who 
experience parental death due to COVID-19. The practical benefits of this research are 
expected to make a real contribution to increasing awareness that single parent's secure 
attachment to adolescents has a major impact on resilience. psychology of adolescents, the 
real contribution can be in the form of psychological interventions to increase secure 
attachment so that adolescents can adapt and continue to live prosperously after having to 
face the traumatic event they experienced. 


2 METHODS 


The type of research used is non-experimental guantitative research. The measurement method 
in this study uses the regression analysis method. The population in this study is adolescents 
aged 13-21 years based on the age category of Santrock (2007). Then the sampling technique 
of this study uses a purposive sampling technique where sampling is carried out on certain 
considerations (Sugiyono 2017). The sample criteria used in this study, namely: (1) Male/ 
female, (2) 13-21 years old, (3) Loss of one parent due to COVID-19. 

Based on the theoretical basis and the formulation of the existing research hypotheses, 
there are two variables studied, namely: secure attachment as the independent variable (X), 
and resilience as the dependent variable (Y). 

This research procedure consists of three stages, starting from the research preparation 
stage, research implementation, and data analysis. At the research preparation stage, the 
researcher makes a research proposal that includes the background of the research, theore- 
tical studies as a basis for deepening the material and develops research methods by deter- 
mining the research instrument in the form of a scale by adapting the secure attachment and 
resilience scale. 

First, the secure attachment scale in this study was measured using the Inventory of Parent 
and Peer Attachment (IPPA) scale instrument developed by Armsden & Greenberg (1987) 
and adapted by Anisyatul (2021). On this scale, there are three subscales, namely secure 
attachment to mother, father, and peers which are measured separately with each containing 
25 items. However, in this study, researchers only measured secure attachment to parents, 
namely father and mother only. This IPPA scale measures the secure attachment section 
which consists of 3 aspects, namely trust, communication, and alienation. This study uses a 
Likert scale with favorable and unfavorable concepts that have a value of | for the answer 
“Never”, a value 2 for the answer “Never”, a value of 3 for the answer “Rarely”, value of 4 
for the answer “Often”, and value 5 for the answer “Very Often”. An example of item is “I 
feel that my mother does her job as a mother well” and an example of a mother’s secure 
attachment item is “I feel that my mother does her job as a mother well”. mother well” and 
an example of a father’s secure attachment item is “I tell my father about my problems and 
difficulties about the problems and difficulties I experience”. 

Second, the resilience scale in this study used The Connor-Davidson Resilience Scale (CD- 
RISC) developed by Connor & Davidson (2003) and adapted by Hidayati (2018). The scale 
includes 5 dimensions, including personal competence, strong facing pressure, positive 
acceptance, self-control, and spirituality. The level of resilience can be seen from the results 
obtained when the subject fills out the scale, the higher the score obtained, the more resi- 
lience possessed by adolescents with parents who died due to the death of their parents. the 
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higher the score obtained, the resilience possessed by adolescents with parents who died due 
to COVID-19 is high. The number of items contained in this scale totals 25 items, with which 
cach item aims to measure resilience. each item aims to measure adolescent resilience. This 
study uses a Likert scale with a favorable concept that has a value of 1 for the answer “Very 
Unsuitable”, a value of 2 for the answer “Not Suitable”, a value 3 for the answer “Neutral”, 
a value 4 for the answer “Suitable”, and value 5 for the answer “Very Suitable”. The 
example item of this scale is “I am able to adapt to sudden changes that occur in my life”. 

The next stage is the implementation of the research, researchers distributed research 
scales to adolescent subjects aged 13—21 years who lost one of their parents due to COVID- 
19. The distribution of the research scale was carried out for 3 months starting from 
December 2021 to February 2022. During the first 1 month, researchers distributed the scale 
only through the Google Form platform through online media which included Instagram 
and Twitter with the aim that this research could reach a wider range of subjects. This 
research is able to reach a wider range of subjects. However, because the number of subjects 
obtained was thought to be unable to describe the population of adolescents who lost their 
parents due to COVID-19 in Indonesia, in January the researcher took care of a research 
permit to request related data assistance from the Social Service P3AP2KB Malang City, 
DP3AP2KB Pasuruan Regency, Bakesbangpol East Java, and DP5A Surabaya City. 

During approximately 3 months of research implementation, the next stage the 
researchers conducted data analysis. First, the researcher conducted a validity and reliability 
test. Second, the researcher conducted a normality test as a condition for the next analysis 
stage, namely the regression analysis test. Based on the normality test of the data using the 
Kolmogronov—Smirnov test, it was found that the research data consisting of 65 subjects had 
a significance value of 0.181 > 0.05 which means that the data obtained were normally dis- 
tributed. After knowing that the data obtained were normally distributed, the researcher 
conducted a regression analysis test using SPSS version 25 to analyze the significant effect 
between one independent variable that has dimensions on the dependent variable and 
describes the data that has been collected as it is without intending to make conclusions that 
apply to the public. 


3 RESULT 


Research conducted on adolescents aged 13—21 years who lost their parents due to COVID- 
19 obtained the results shown in Table 1. 

Based on Table 1, which is a breakdown of the research subjects, it can be seen that the 
adolescents who were the subjects of this study consisted of 19 male adolescents (29.3%) and 
46 female adolescents (70.7%). Based on the age range, there are 13 early adolescents (20%), 


Table 1. Research subject. 


Characteristics Frequency Percentage 
Sex 
Male 19 29.3 
Female 46 70.7 
Age 
Early Adolescence (13-15 years) 13 20 
Middle Ages (16-18 years) 36 59 
Late Adolescence (19-21 years) 16 25 
Parents Who Died Due to COVID-19 
Father 39 60 
Mother 26 40 
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36 middle adolescents (55%), and 16 late adolescents (25%). Based on the parents who died 
from COVID-19, 39 adolescents lost their father (60%) and 26 adolescents lost their 
mother (40%). 

Based on Table 2, the researchers divided the research subjects into 2 categories, namely, 
high and low on the secure attachment variable and the resilience variable. Of 65 adoles- 
cents, 60 adolescents (92.3%) had a high-secure attachment and 5 other adolescents (7.7%) 
had a low-secure attachment. Furthermore, of 65 adolescents, 62 adolescents (95.4%) had 
high resilience and 3 adolescents (4.6%) had low resilience. 

The hypothesis test in this study is to see whether or not there is a positive influence 
between secure attachment on the resilience of adolescents who have lost their parents due to 
COVID-19. After testing the normality of the data and the results obtained that the data 
obtained are normally distributed, then the researchers conducted a regression analysis using 
SPSS version 25, the results are shown in Table 3. 


Table 2. Categorization of secure attachment and research subject resilience. 


Category Interval Freq. % Mean SD 
Secure High 123-205 60 92.3 160.7 26.25 
Attachment Low 41-122 3 7.7 
Resilience High 66-110 62 95.4 85.38 11.67 
Low 22-65 3 4.6 


Table 3. Results of regression test analysis. 


Variable R B F (p) Sig. 
Secure Attachment 0.15 0.3 11.94 .00 
Resilience 9 99 2 1 


Based on Table 3, it is known that the regression analysis test results in the percentage of 
the influence of parental secure attachment on adolescents, the coefficient of determination 
(RÔ) is 0.159, which means that the influence of parental secure attachment on adolescent 
resilience is 15.9%, while 84.1% is influenced by factors that other. The value of the regres- 
sion coefficient (8) was obtained at 0.399. The calculated F value is 11.942 with a sig- 
nificance level of 0.001 <0.05, which means that there is an effect of parental secure 
attachment on adolescent resilience. 


4 DISCUSSION 


Based on the results of this study, it was obtained that the research hypothesis was accep- 
table, in which there was a significant positive effect of parental secure attachment on resi- 
lience in adolescents (R? = 0.159; = 0.399, p 0.001 < 0.05). These results indicate that the 
higher the secure attachment of parents in adolescents, the higher the resilience they have 
and vice versa, and the lower the secure attachment of parents in adolescents, the lower the 
resilience they have. 

Based on data recorded as of March 6, 2022, the death rate due to COVID-19 in 
Indonesia reached 150,172 people with the majority of the age group dying, ages 31-45 as 
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many as 12.8%, ages 46-59 as many as 36%, and age 60 as many as 47.1% (Satuan Tugas 
Penanganan COVID-19 2022). The data shows that the majority who died from COVID-19 
were in the adult to elderly age range, whereas at that age, the majority were married and 
living with families. This means that they left their spouse and children. This study, which 
was conducted on 65 adolescents who lost their parents due to COVID-19, showed that 
39 adolescents (60%) lost their father and 6 (40%) lost their mother, which means that the 
parental status of the adolescents has changed to a single person who has to carry out two 
roles at once, namely the role of a father and a role of a mother, accordingly. 

The death of one parent can have a major impact on the development of adolescents as 
well as the psychological condition of a single parent who is still alive. Adolescents will feel 
the love and support given is reduced or even no more love and support is given because of 
the loss of one parent who is more emotionally attached to them than the parent who is still 
alive. Meanwhile, parents will face new problems as single parents, which begin with feelings 
of anxiety, fear, worry, and confusion because they feel the heavy responsibility of living life 
alone to meet material needs, namely being the backbone of supporting children and the 
costs of daily life, as well as psychological needs of children such as providing a feeling of 
security, protection, love, and affection. 

The results of a study conducted by 65 adolescents who had lost a parent due to COVID- 
19 found that 60 adolescents (92.3%) had a high level of secure attachment. This shows that 
most of the subjects of this study, between parents and adolescents, have an attitude of 
mutual trust with one another marked by acceptance and understanding of one another, 
have good communication so that they are able to express the difficulties they face, as well as 
a low attitude of isolation from parents who make adolescents angry, embarrassed, or 
annoyed to a minimum so that the relationship between parents and adolescents remains 
harmonious. Meanwhile, 5 other adolescents (7.7%) had a low level of secure attachment. 

This is in line with previous research conducted by Anisyatul (2021) which found that 
most adolescents have a highly secure attachment to their parents, which indicates that most 
of these adolescents have a sense of security and have a good relationship with their parents. 
But in reality, some adolescents in Indonesia have lost their parents due to COVID-19. 
Losing someone who has left first and has to experience the suffering of losing someone who 
has been so emotionally attached since childhood is a very difficult condition and makes a 
teenager’s life worse. If it can’t be handled properly because it continues in a slump, it will 
lead to adolescent emotional turmoil at a later stage of development. 

However, Balson (1993) says that the impact of losing a father or mother will not drown 
the child in protracted depression or emotional turmoil, when the abandoned family rela- 
tionship is based on respect for equality, mutual support, and trust in each other. This shows 
the importance of awareness and the role of single parents in providing secure attachment to 
adolescents because, with good parent-adolescent relationships that can be established, it can 
be a source of fulfilling adolescent psychological needs and can also be a supporting factor 
that can increase adolescent resilience to rise from adversity. 

Death events for adolescents will have a worse impact if the death occurs suddenly 
because adolescents do not have the psychological readiness to face the loss of people close 
to them (Suprihatin & Adina 2013). Based on research conducted by Wisnu ef al. (2021), it 
was found that the majority of patients with a critical degree of COVID-19 were aged 50 and 
had a shorter duration of hospitalization of around 3—4 days because they had been declared 
dead while undergoing treatment at the hospital. This shows that some patients who died 
from COVID-19 can be said to have died suddenly. A meta-analysis has shown that the 
presence of comorbid disease in COVID-19 patients increases disease severity by about 
threefold (Radwan et al. 2020). Sudden or unexpected death will be really surprising for the 
people left behind because they are required to be able to adapt to sudden changes that occur 
in their lives in order to struggle to continue living in prosperity. 

The results of the research that has been done also found that 62 adolescents (95.4%) were 
in the high category of resilience level. Adolescents who have a high level of resilience mean 
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that they will be stronger in dealing with the problems they are facing, have the confidence to 
deal with their problems, can accept the changes that occur, and can control themselves, 
especially in controlling their emotions in a slumped state. Meanwhile, it was found that 
3 adolescents (4.6%) were in the low category of resilience level, which means that the 
teenager has not been able to face the problems he is facing, lacks the confidence to deal with 
the problem, is less able to accept the changes that occur, and is less able to control himself in 
a slumped situation. 

Research conducted by Lin, Sandler, Ayers, Wolchik, & Luecken (2004) found that some 
children have low resilience when facing the death of their parents. However, in this study, it 
was found that the majority of adolescents can be said to have high resilience. The high level 
of resilience possessed by adolescents will help them in interpreting difficult events (parental 
death) in a positive way, helping them to turn difficult events into their impetus to develop in 
terms of the ability to face problems and control themselves in a slump. Bowlby (1988) also 
says that humans are basically born with an innate motivation system so they tend to be able 
to adapt to special situations such as when responding to threats or facing difficult events 
because humans will naturally seek protection to increase feelings of security when adapting 
to these special situations. 

This research has advantages and disadvantages. The advantage of this study is that it is 
able to prove and can be used as an illustration that the secure attachment provided by 
parents as the main attachment figure affects the resilience of adolescents who have lost their 
parents due to exposure to COVID-19. The advantages of this study are also supported by 
several previous studies that describe secure attachment and resilience. However, some of the 
shortcomings of this study are that the sample size is not large enough to describe the 
population of adolescents who have lost their parents due to COVID-19 in Indonesia. In 
addition, researchers have not compared the secure attachment of father and mother, which 
has a higher impact on the resilience of adolescents who have lost their parents due to 
COVID-19 because the data obtained is that the number of fathers and mothers who died is 
not egual. 


5 CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATION 


Based on the results of research conducted on 65 adolescents aged 13—21 years, the results 
showed that the research hypothesis was accepted. The effect of parental secure attachment 
on the resilience of adolescents who have lost their parents due to COVID-19 is 15.9%, and 
84.1% is influenced by other factors. Therefore, it can be concluded that there is a significant 
positive effect between parental secure attachment and the resilience of adolescents who have 
lost their parents due to COVID-19. 

This study implies that parents are expected to be able to increase awareness that a sense 
of secure attachment is important, especially for the resilience of adolescents who have lost 
one of their parents, especially due to COVID-19 because when adolescents have good 
resilience abilities, adolescents will be stronger in dealing with the problems faced by them. 
he is facing, has the confidence to face his problems, is able to accept the changes that occur, 
is able to control himself in a slumped state and is able to achieve the real meaning of life. 
The results of this study can be used as a reference for further research to carry out psy- 
chological interventions in order to increase the resilience of adolescents who have lost their 
parents due to COVID-19 through parental secure attachment. 

Based on the description that has been presented, suggestions for development that can be 
given for further research are to deepen research studies related to the effect of parental 
secure attachment on adolescent resilience, especially in the comparison of a better father or 
mother to adolescent resilience, and can also use related additional variables in order to 
complement and deepen other factors that are thought to have a stronger influence for use in 
further research. 
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Psychometric property of subjective well-being in high school 
students: A multidimensional approach 
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ABSTRACT: Subjective well-being (SWB) is a multidimensional construct that should be 
assessed using at least two separate measurements. Meanwhile, despite of many research 
related to SWB in Indonesia, many of them still used a single measurement of SWB. The 
purpose of this study is to assess the validity and reliability of the SWB measurement in high 
school students. This study included 238 participants ranging in age from 15-18 years. SWB 
measurements included the students’ life satisfaction scale (SLSS), brief multidimensional 
students’ life satisfaction scale (BMSLSS), positive affect negative affect scale (PANAS), and 
the Satisfaction with Life Scale (SWLS). The results showed that all scales had Cronbach’s 
Alpha greater than 0.70. The results of exploratory factor analysis revealed that the model is 
a good fit and most of the items have adequate loading factors. As a result, the scale used in 
this study has adequate validity and reliability. 


Keywords: BMSLSS, PANAS, SLSS 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Previous research has shown that late adolescence has a higher intensity of negative emo- 
tions compared to early adolescence. The incidence of depression in adolescents was found 
to increase drastically after puberty. In late adolescence, the prevalence of depression in one 
year reached 4% (Thapar et al. 2012). The screening results using Indonesia's Children's 
Depression Inventory (CDI) in 2016 support these findings. In 2016, it was found that 30% 
of students in grades 1 and 2 of high school in Indonesia can experience depression 
(Sukmasari 2016). 

In addition to being associated with negative emotions and moods, other studies have found 
a decrease in life satisfaction from late childhood to adolescence. Girls tend to experience a 
more significant reduction in general life satisfaction than boys. However, a significant 
decrease was found in general life satisfaction, health satisfaction, and family relationships 
(Goldbeck et al. 2007). Several other studies have found that adolescents’ life satisfaction 
decline is consistently found globally in different countries (Opshaung 2013). Older adolescents 
had lower life satisfaction than younger adolescents (Nee et al. 2016). Individuals who are at 
the age of 16 years get lower scores than the previous age both on measurements of general life 
satisfaction and life satisfaction in specific domains (Goldbeck et al. 2007). 

The higher intensity and frequency of negative emotions and the finding of decreased life 
satisfaction in late adolescence indicate that late adolescence has the potential to have low 
SWB. SWB is a general term that refers to the overall assessment of an individual’s life or 
emotional experience, namely satisfaction, positive affect, and low negative affect (Diener 
et al. 2018). The components in the SWB are proven to be different factors based on factor 
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analysis and have different relationships with other variables. Therefore each component 
must be assessed independently. A comprehensive SWB assessment will not be obtained by 
measuring only one component of this construct; several components must be measured to 
provide comprehensive information about SWB (Diener et al. 2016). Life satisfaction is the 
cognitive component of SWB and plays an important role in positive development as an 
indicator, a predictor, a mediator/moderator, and an outcome. Whereas low life satisfaction 
is associated with psychological, social, and behavioral problems, high life satisfaction is 
related to good adaptation and optimal mental health among youth. Life satisfaction and 
positive affect mitigate the negative effects of stressful life events and work against the 
development of psychological and behavioral problems among youth (Park 2004). 

In Indonesia, several studies found that several high school students have low SWB levels 
(Hamdan & Alhamdu 2015; Prasetya 2015; Nayana 2013; Nisa 2019). Meanwhile, SWB was 
found to be positively related to academic achievement in school, grades, attendance, and 
good math skills (Bucker et al. 2018; Manzoor et al. 2014: Suldo et al. 2011). SWB can also 
improve cognitive performance because, according to the build and broaden theory, positive 
emotions affect creativity and imagination by increasing more flexible thinking styles and a 
broader mental context (Diener & Ryan 2009). Students with higher SWB were also found to 
show lower levels of anxiety, depression, negative self-concept, somatization, and emotional 
problems (Kaplan 2017). In addition, SWB was also found to predict problematic behavior 
in adolescents, such as antisocial behavior, alcohol consumption, smoking behavior, suicidal 
tendencies, and dropout rates from school (Arslan & Renshaw 2018). Apart from positively 
impacting the individual level, SWB also benefits society in general. A high level of SWB can 
contribute to a stable, productive, and effective society (Diener & Ryan 2009). 

Given the positive impact of high SWB, it’s important to have reliable and valid mea- 
surements of SWB in adolescents, especially in high school students. Measurement is the 
foundation of the reproducibility and replicability of research findings. It also serves as the 
basis for deriving theoretical conclusions (Gregmini 2020). Despite many findings related to 
students’ SWB in Indonesia, many of them still used a single measurement of SWB (Hamdan 
& Alhamdu 2015; Ismail & Yudiana 2020; Nayana 2013; Prasetyawati et al. 2021). On the 
other side, the use of three SWB indicators, life satisfaction, positive affect, and negative 
affect has become well-established in the scientific literature (Proctor 2014). Previous 
research measured three facets of SWB but focused on the general population, not students 
(Akhtar 2019). The main purpose of this research is to test the reliability and validity of SWB 
measurement in high school students. 


2 METHODS 


21 Research subject 


The subjects of this study are 238 high school students consisting of 152 (64%) women and 86 
(36%) men aged 15-18 years old. The sampling method used is the nonprobability sampling 
method. 


2.2 Variables and research instrument 


The variable in this research is SWB that consisted of three different facets that are life satis- 
faction, positive affect, and negative affect. Data collection in this study used three different 
scales. The first scale is the student’s life satisfaction scale (SLSS) which measures the general 
life satisfaction of students (Huebner 1991). SLSS consisted of 7 items such as “Hidup saya 
berjalan baik” and “Hidup saya lebih baik dari kebanyakan anak.” The participants were 
asked to rate their level of agreement with the given statement by choosing between range 1 
(strongly disagree) — 6 (strongly agree). The second scale is the brief multidimensional student’s 
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Table 1. Demographic data of the research subject. 


Category Freguency Percentage 
Gender 
Man 86 64% 
Woman 152 34% 
Age 
15 y.o 13 5% 
16 y.o 115 49% 
17 y.o 101 42% 
18 y.o 9 4% 
Pocket money per month 
<33,5 USD 35 15% 
33,5-67 USD 156 66% 
67-134 USD 44 18% 
>134 USD 3 1% 
Parent marriage status 
Married 205 86% 
Divorce 27 11% 
Widowed 6 3% 


life satisfaction scale (BMSLSS) which helped measure satisfaction in the life domain 
(Huebner et al. 2006). BMSLSS has 5 items that measure five different domains namely 
family, friends, school experience, self, and living place. BMSLSS asked the participant how 
satisfied they are with each of the important domains in their lives by choosing between range 
1 (terrible) — 7 (delighted). The last scale is positive affect negative affect scale (PANAS) which 
can measure both positive affect (PA) such as “Tertarik”, “Bersemangat”, etc. and negative 
affect (NA) such as “Malu”, “Gugup”, etc. (Watson et al. 1988). 


2.3 Procedure and data analysis 


The first step in doing validation is forward translation and backward translation. Each 
translation process is carried out by psychology master students. Both have moderate levels 
of English proficiency. The translated scale was then assessed by the expert, namely three 
psychology lecturers. The expert assessed the representativeness of each item related to the 
construct domain. After getting suggestions and revising items by the input received, the 
process continues with testing the measuring instrument. The result of try out is then ana- 
lyzed to determine the reliability and validity of the measuring instrument. The reliability 
was estimated using Cronbach’s alpha while validity was proven using evidence based on 
internal structures with confirmatory factor analysis (CFA). 


3 RESULT 


3.1 Reliability 


Reliability alpha for general life satisfaction is 0.758; domain life satisfaction is 0.805; 
positive affective is 0.78, and the negative affective is 0.846. All scales have alpha reliability 
that can be categorized as “acceptable” based on Geoge & Mallery (Gliem & Gliem 2003). 
Thus it can be said that measurement results with this tool can be trusted. 

A summary of the results of the reliability estimation using Cronbach’s Alpha and cor- 
rected total item correlation is presented in Table 2. Several items have a corrected total item 
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Table 2. Reliability and corrected total item correlation. 


Facets Scale N Corrected total item correlation | Cronbach's Alpha 
General life satisfaction SLSS 7 0.190 — 0.680 0.758 
Domain life satisfaction | BMSLSS 5 0.528 — 0.654 0.805 
Positive affect PANAS 10 0.301 — 0.612 0.786 
Negative affect NANAS 10 0.407 — 0.705 0.846 


correlation of less than 0.3. However, other literature states that the acceptable limit for the 
corrected total item correlation is at least 0.15 (Briggs & Cheek 1986). Items that showed 
corrected total item correlation less than 0.3 is a reversed item in SLSS that state “Saya ingin 
mengubah banyak hal dalam hidup saya” and “Saya berharap saya menjalani hidup yang 
berbeda.” Other than those two, the rest of the items already showed a corrected total item 
correlation of more than 0.3. 


3.2 Validity 


3.2.1 Validity of SLSS 

The author tested whether the 7 items were measuring one factor, general life satisfaction. 
The results of the CFA showed that the one-factor model was not fit, with Chi-Square = 
71.09, df = 14, P-value = 0.00000, and RMSEA = 0.131. Therefore, a modification was 
made, where the measurement errors on several items are free to correlate with each other, as 
shown in Figure 1. 


Chi-3guare“14.1€, df=11, P-value=0.22407, RM3EA-0.035 


Figure 1. The results of the modified model met the goodness of fit criteria that have been set. The 
model showed RMSEA = 0.035 (< 0.08) with Chi-Sguare = 14.16. The results of other model fit tests 
such as CFI, GFI, AGFI, and RFI also show a value > 0.90 so the model is declared fit. Even though 
the model showed a good fit, there is one item that had a low loading factor, which is item number 3 
which state “Saya ingin mengubah banyak hal dalam hidup saya”. 
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Table 3. Values for the goodness of fit SLSS. 


Goodness of fit indicator Values 
CFI 1.00 
GFI 0.98 
AGFI 0.96 
RFI 0.96 
NFI 0.98 


3.2.2 Validity of BMSLSS 

The author tested whether the 5 items were measuring one factor, domain life satisfaction. 
The results of the CFA showed a good fit with Chi-Square = 8.59, df = 14, P-value = 1.2663, 
and RMSEA = 0.055, as shown in Figure 2. 


Chi-3guare“—8.58, dfss, P-valive=-0.i2¢¢€2, RMSEA=0. 055S 


Figure 2. The results of other model fit tests such as CFI, GFI, AGFI, and RFI also show a value > 
0.90 so the model is declared fit. Each item also has a significant loading factor that showed that each 
item had a contribution toward the latent variable. 


Table 4. Values for the goodness of fit BMSLSS. 


Goodness of fit indicator Values 
CFI 0.99 
GFI 0.99 
AGFI 0.96 
RFI 0.96 
NFI 0.98 


3.2.3 Validity of positive affect 

The author tested whether the 10 items were measuring one factor, positive affect. The 
results of the CFA showed a good fit with Chi-Square = 64.42, df = 35, P-value = 0.00178, 
and RMSEA = 0.060, as shown in Figure 3. 
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Chi-Square=€4.42, df=25, P-value=0.00178, RMSEA=0. 060 
Figure 3. The results of other model fit tests such as Comparative Fit Index (CFI), Goodness of Fit 
Index (GFI), Adjusted Goodnes of Fit Index (AGFI), and Relative Fit Index (RFI) showed a value > 


0.90 so the model is declared fit. Each item also has a significant loading factor that showed that each 
item had a contribution toward the latent variable. 


Table 5. Values for the goodness of fit positive affect. 


Goodness of fit indicator Values 
CFI 0.96 
GFI 0.95 
AGFI 0.92 
RFI 0.91 
NFI 0.93 


3.2.4 Validity of negative effect 

The author tested whether the 10 items were measuring one factor, positive affect. The 
results of the CFA showed that the one-factor model was not fit, with Chi-Square = 135.99, 
df = 35, P-value = 0.00000, and RMSEA = 0.110. Therefore, a modification was made, 
where the measurement errors on several items are free to correlate with each other, as 
shown in Figure 4. 
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Chi-Square=72.98, df=32, P-value=0.00008, RMSEA=0.072 


Figure 4. The results of the modified model met the goodness of fit criteria that have been set. The 
model showed RMSEA = 0.072 (< 0.08) with Chi-Square = 72.98 The results of other model fit tests 
such as CFI, GFI, AGFI, and RFI also show a value > 0.90 so the model is declared fit. The results of 
other model fit tests such as CFI, GFI, AGFI, and RFI also show a value > 0.90 so the model is 
declared fit. Each item also has a significant loading factor that showed that each item had a 
contribution toward the latent variable. 


Table 6. Values for the goodness of fit negative affect. 


Goodness of fit indicator Values 
CFI 0.97 
GFI 0.90 
AGFI 0.90 
RFI 0.93 
NFI 0.95 


4 DISCUSSION 


SWB is defined as an individual’s cognitive and affective evaluation of his life (Diener 2000). 
SWB is a general category or phenomenon that includes individual emotional responses, 
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satisfaction in the life domain, and global judgments related to life satisfaction (Diener et al. 
1999). SWB focuses on how individuals evaluate their lives, especially in relation to the 
assessment of satisfaction (both with life in general and with specific domains such as mar- 
riage and work) and its relation to moods and emotions that reflect an event (Diener et al. 
2006). The word ‘subjective’ refers to the definition and limitation of the construct, SWB 
researchers are interested in seeing an evaluation of a person’s quality of life based on the 
individual’s personal view (Diener et al. 2018). 

As stated by (Diener 2000), two elements of SWB are cognitive element and the affective 
element. Cunsolo (2017) stated that the cognitive element refers to how individuals perceived 
their general life satisfaction based on a retrospective evaluation of life (as a whole) and 
specific domains (specific areas such as work, relationships, health, etc.). General life satis- 
faction refers to an individual’s conscious assessment of his or her life, often based on factors 
deemed relevant. Some examples of measuring tools that can be used to measure general life 
satisfaction based on Diener, Lucas, & Oishi (2018) are the satisfaction with life scale con- 
sisting of five items (Diener E. et al. 1985) and SLSS intended for adolescents (Huebner 
1991). 

The scale used in this research for global life satisfaction is SLSS which focused on stu- 
dents’/adolescents’ global life satisfaction. The data analysis showed that the adapted scale is 
reliable and valid. From a total of seven items, only one item that found to be problematic. 
That item is item number 3 which state “Saya ingin mengubah banyak hal dalam hidup 
saya.” It indicated that even though most of the participants were satisfied with their life in 
general, there are still a lot of things they want to change. It didn’t necessarily mean that the 
item isn’t valid, but it showed the possibility that the participant strived to improve them- 
selves. This is in line with previous research that found that an individual’s grit was positively 
related to life satisfaction (Li et al. 2018; Liu et al. 2022). 

In contrast to general life satisfaction, satisfaction in the life domain refers to evaluations 
in various life domains such as health, work, and relationships with others. Diener, Lucas & 
Oishi (2018) state that a measurement that can be used to assess satisfaction in the domain of 
a child’s life is a BMSLSS (Huebner et al. 2006). The data analysis showed that all of the 
items in BMSLSS are reliable and valid. The item with the most contribution toward 
BMSLSS is item number four related to satisfaction with self. On the other hand, the least 
contributed item is item number two related to satisfaction with friendship. 

Mood and emotion, labeled together as affect, represent individuals’ evaluations of events in 
their lives. Bradburn and Capovitz (Diener 2000) proposed that positive affect and negative 
affect consist of two independent factors and should be measured separately. Positive affect is 
a feeling or mood that is positive, pleasant, and desirable. On the one hand, negative affect is a 
negative, unpleasant, and unwanted feeling or mood (Diener et al. 2018). Diener & Emmons 
(1985) found that positive affective experiences had little effect on negative affective experi- 
ences. In other words, positive and negative effects can vary independently. Diener & Emmons 
(1985) found that what affects an individual is not the frequency or affective experience, but 
the frequency of positive affect experienced. In other words, feeling pleasant emotions from 
time to time even in simple terms is enough to make a person feel happy (Diener, Subjective 
well-being: The science of happiness and a proposal for a national index, 2000). Proctor (2013) 
revealed that the measurement that is often used is the positive affect negative affect schedule 
(Watson et al. 1988) or the affect balance scale (Bradburn 1969). 

Although measured on the same scale, positive and negative effect were analyzed sepa- 
rately. This is because positive affect and negative affect are two separate independent fac- 
tors. Both positive and negative effects that were measured using PANAS showed good 
reliability and validity. For positive effect, the item that has the most contribution is item 
number ten that is “Aktif” and the item that has the least contribution is item number six 
that is “Waspada.” Meanwhile, for negative affect, the item that has the most contribution is 
item number nine that is “Gelisah” and the least contributed item is item number two that is 
“Kesal.” 
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The findings in this research are in line with previous research that found a good reliability 
and validity of SWB measurement in Indonesia (Akhtar 2019). The already validated mea- 
surement in this research can be used for further research in a larger population or to identify 
another factor that contributes to SWB in high school students. 


5 CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATION 


Based on the results of the analysis and discussion in this study, it can be concluded that the 
measuring instruments used to measure the SWB in Indonesian high school students, namely 
SLSS, BMSLSS, and PANAS are reliable and valid. Considering that the participants in this 
study are still limited, future studies can use a scale that is already validated in a larger 
population. 
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